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If  you  like  beer 
youU  love  Schlitz 


The  B£0  Thai  ^ 


hether  they're  biting  or  not, 
Schlit/  beer  helps  make  every 
fishing  trip  a  pleasant  one. 

In  fact,  Schlitz  makes  any  oc- 
casion more  enjoyable.  There's 
pride  and  satisfaction  ni  having 
America's  most  distinguished 
beer  on  hand,  f  ortunately,  it's 
one  of  the  finer  things  of  life 
that  everybody  can  afford. 

There's  just  no  substitute 
for  Schlitz,  the  beer  that  gives 
more  satisfaction  to  more 
people  than  any  other  beer  in 
the  world. 

Ask  for  Schlitz,  the  greatest 
name  in  beer. 


1954 — Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Breweries  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


amous 


DID  YOU  KNOW... 


some  of  your  dollars  are  50°^  bigger  ? 


They're  the  dollars  you  use  to  buy  gasoline. 
They  are  bigger  because  the  gasoline  you 
put  in  your  car  today  will  actually  do  50% 
more  work  than  the  gasoline  of  1925.  Yet 
the  price  per  gallon  (exclusive  of  taxes)  is 
only  slightly  higher. 

Improved  refining  processes  developed 
by  America's  progressively  managed  oil 
companies,  plus  the  use  of  "Ethyl"  anti- 
knock compound,  have  made  it  possible  to 
step  up  octane  ratings  (available  power)  — 


without  a  proportionate  step  up  in  prices. 
You  get  a  bargain  every  tim.e  you  pull  up  to 
the  pimip  and  say,  "Fill  'er  up!" 


2,000,000  petroleum  people 
are  doing  a  great  job! 

Because  Americans  have  enjoyed  a  bountiful  supply  of 
petroleum  products  at  low  cost  for  so  many  years,  the 
average  person  is  likely  to  take  for  granted  the  wonder- 
ful service  performed  by  the  U.  S.  petroleum  industry. 
To  give  this  splendid  record  the  recognition  it  truly 
deserves,  this  message  is  published  by 


ETHYL  CORPORATION,  New  York  17,  N  Y 

mmiufdctvrers  of  "Elhi/I"  aiilik-nock  compound 
used  by  refiners  to  improve  gasoline 


NEW  '"^"^    ^^^^  ''"^^ 


in  the  United  States 


Renaissance  Engraved 

Cased  "Set  of  Three."  .25  caliber,  .380  cali- 
ber, 9mm  Parabellum.  Hand  -  engraved, 
lu.strous  nickel  finish,  trii^ncr  gold  plated, 
grips  of  Nacrolac  Pearl.  Set  illustrated: 
S39().  Standard  set:  S148  'f). 


9mm  Parabellum 

Cartridge  capacity  14  Weight  07. 
Length:  7(4"  Hand-checkered  French 
Walnut  grips.  Standard  model  illustrated: 
S/t.'iO  Renaissance  Kngiaved  model:  S2()0. 


.380  Caliber 

Cartridge  capacity  7  Weight.  20  oz. 
Length:  6".  Standard  model  illustrated: 
$44.50.  Renaissance  Engraved  model:  $1 15. 


.25  Caliber 

Cartridge  capacity.  7.  Weight:  9  7/10  oz. 
Length:  4".  Standard  model  illustrated: 
$29.95.  Renaissance  Engraved  model:  $75. 

All  models  imrif  in  hfirtilsiniirly 
rlrsil^ticd cnrrywfi  cases,  velvet  lined 
and  fitted  tii  each  fnstnl. 

.Automatic  pistols  from  the  hand  of  John 
M.  Browning  are  made  for  the  thoughtful 
person  who  chooses  with  discrimination; 
who  knows  and  loves  good  guns;  who  takes 
pride  in  possessions.  R,\amine  these  pistols 
meticulously  —  at  your  nearest  Browning 
Dealer.  Compare  them  leisurely  for  finish 
and  fitting  .  for  function  through 
generations     .  . 

Far  deurifjtivi  litetatuie  write: 
BROWNING  ARMS  CO.,  Dept.  2 
•St.  Louis  :5,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 

MADE    IN  BELGIUM 

Browning 

Prices  siih|('(  I  to  change  wiihout  notice. 
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Reward  Yourself 

with  tke pleasure  of  smooth  smoking 


Copr,,  Tliv  Ati 


Outstanding 


Cake 
not  wood 

mellows 
your 
smoke 


*'nU**s  YellO'Bole 
imporlfiil  hviur  tar  faster 
than  any  pipv  at  any  priee! 


From  the  first  puff,  Yello-Bole's  real 
honey  builds  up  a  healthy,  protective 
cake.  It  mellows  the  smoke,  absorbs 
tars  and  resins.  The  filter  refines  the 
rest.  Yello-Bole  smokes  so  clean,  cool 
and  sweet  you  don't  have  to  inhale  to 
enjoy  it.  Treat  yourself  to  a  healthiei- 
smoking,  honey-lined  Yello-Kole— in 
handsome  new  shapes  and  finishes! 

pnnnro  Vello-Bole  is  the  world's 
r llUUr  :  largest  selling  pipe,  BY  FAR! 


I 


FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

Sir:  Nelson  A.  Miles  Post,  American 
Legion  at  Ensenada,  Puerto  Rico, 
wishes  to  express  to  the  American 
people  our  concern  and  indignation 
regarding  the  disgraceful  attempt 
against  the  American  Congress  by 
four  misguided  Puerto  Ricans.  Our 
w  hole  island  lias  been  shaken  b\  the 
disgrace  brought  upon  us  b\'  tlicni, 
but  w  e  w  ant  to  make  it  clear  tliat  the 
action  of  tiiis  handful  of  criminals  in 
no  way  reflects  the  feelings  of  our 
people.  Our  respect  and  lo\  alt\'  to 
the  American  AVay  of  Life  has  l)ecn 
thoroughh-  tested  under  fire  during 
tiie  tw  o  \\'orld  Wars  and  the  Korean 
conflict  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
American  people  w  ill  not  pass  judg- 
ment upon  two  and  a  half  million 
people  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  actions 
of  a  few  depraved  fanatics.  For  God 
and  Country  and  tlie  greatness  of  The 
American  Legion. 

Ubaldo  Siso  Toro,  Commander 
Rolando  R.  Rodriguez,  Chaplain 
Ensenada,  Fiicrto  Rico 

PROSPERITY  IS  BACK 

Sir:  Our  paper  had  a  picture  sliow  ing 
Adlai  Stevenson  with  his  legs  crossed 
and  the  sole  of  his  shoe  facing  the 
camera.  It  was  just  like  tlie  picture 
that  was  made  when  he  was  running 
for  President,  onh-  tliat  time  he  had 
a  big  hole  in  his  slioc  and  this  new 
picture  shows  him  with  good  solid 
soles  and  heels.  1  don't  know  w  hetiicr 
this  proves  that  things  are  better  under 
the  Republicans  or  that  the  rich  get 
richer.  An>'w  ay  I  thought  >'ou  ought 
to  know. 

.\1  .Swenson 

Brooklyn 

IN  REPLY 

Sir:  This  letter  is  in  answer  to  that  of 
W.  V.  l  loskyn  in  \  our  March  issue.  I 
think  it  is  about  time  that  something 
be  done  about  the  reds  and  the  pinks 
who  are  attempting  to  infiltrate  this 
tine  patriotic  magazine  in  Sound  Off! 
1)\  abusing  the  right  of  free  speech 
rlirough  insults  and  lies.  Hoskyn  in- 
sults the  Legion  1)\-  suggesting  it  is 
dow  n  to  bedrock  for  trying  to  protect 
our  people  against  spies,  traitors  and 
other  enemy  agents  or  s>'mpathizers 
whom  he  endearingly  calls  "hapless 
government  employees."  He  suggests 


that  ]<now  n  spies  and  traitors  sucii  as 
Harry  Dexter  XA'iiite  or  Alger  Hiss 
are  "victims  of  political  e\pcdienc>  ."' 
As  to  lies,  does  Hosk\n  think  any 
sane  person  is  stupid  enough  to  still 
believe  after  37  >  ears  of  comnumist 
t\-ranny  in  Russia  and  w  itii  800,000,000 
people  under  the  red  \  oke  that  "com- 
munism ne\  er  w  as  and  never  w  ill  be 
more  than  abortive  mox  enients  against 
existing  evils"?  Fortunatei\%  Hoskyn, 
this  sort  of  tiling  does  not  w  ork  any 
more  and  the  time  is  past  w  hen  such 
as  \  ()u  can  fool  the  American  people. 
They  know  too  much. 

\.  T.  Newton 
Winter  Park,  I' la. 


BAD  APPLES  ON  FAMILY  TREE 

Sir:  I  read  tile  article  Hoiv  to  Trace 
Yo/ir  Family  Tree  in  the  February 
issue  and  it  made  me  smile  because 
we  once  looked  up  the  family  tree  of 
my  aunt's  husband.  .May  I  say  it  w  as 
a  very  interesting  study,  with  plenty 
of  chasing  around  to  find  man\-  ille- 
gitimate births,  shotgun  wcildings,  sui- 
cides, hangings  from  trees,  etc.  1  don't 
wonder  m\'  aunt  had  arranged  to  be 
cremated  for  fear  she  might  come 
back  to  life  and  meet  all  the  skeletons 
in  the  closet. 

Name  Withheld 

h'itchbtir;^,  Mass. 

DANGEROUS  AT  A  MILE 

Sir:  (dancing  through  the  March  is- 
sue 1  saw  the  article  on  plinking  with 
a  .22  rifle.  What  made  me  w  rite  this 
letter  w  as  the  picture  of  a  man  shoot- 
ing a  .22  rifle  at  clay  pigeons  in  the 
air.  1  don't  think  \  ou  should  shoot  any 
rifle  in  the  air.  The  .22  long  rifle  w  ill 
kill  at  one  mile.  Therefore  \  ou  should 
shoot  all  rifles  and  pistols  into  a  hill- 
sitle  or  a  suitable  backstop. 

Maynard  -Vckennan 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

Sir:  1  w  ish  to  protest  the  illustrations 
in  A-Pliiiking  You  Should  Go.  Let's 
keep  glass  out  of  the  w  oods  since  it 
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can  start  fires.  Let's  keep  broken  glass 
in  the  aslican,  and  not  strew  it  around 
the  coiinfr>  sidc.  Cans  w  ill  rust  aw  ay 
but  glass  is  there  forever  and  who 
knows  w  ho  nia>'  cut  a  foot  open.  The 
guy  who  tiiought  up  tliose  ideas  of 
targets  ought  to  use  his  head  for  one! 

Glenn  T.  Gough,  O.D. 

Topckii,  Kans. 

STIIL  A  MYSTERY 

Sir:  I  certainh-  think  it  is  strange  the 
w  ay  the  fight  o\  er  ]r\  ing  Peress 
worked  out.  Senator  .McCarthy  tried 
to  find  out  w  h\'  a  man  identified  as  a 
conimic  could  be  promoted  to  a 
Major  and  then  given  an  honorable 
discharge.  General  Zw  icker,  no  com- 
munist, refused  to  give  information 
w  hich  might  lead  to  w  hoever  w  as  pro- 
tecting Peress.  Then  e\  er\  bod\-,  cspc- 
ciall\-  the  usual  commie  stooges,  set  up 
a  terrific  commotion  so  that  most 
people  forgot  about  the  real  issue.  I 
say  the  real  issue  is  not  AlcCarth>  isni 
but  w  ho  in  the  Pentagon  or  elscw  Iiere 
is  aiding  and  abetting  communists  in 
tlic  armed  forces. 

Name  Withheld 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

THE  MAGAZINE  HELPED 

Sir:  It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that 
w  e  report  our  Legion  Post  (Summers- 
AMiitehead  #14)  as  being  the  first 
major  Post  (2,.iOO  members  or  over) 
in  the  United  States  to  reach  its  1954 
membership  quota.  This  record  was 
achieved  b>-  November  30.  We  want 
you  to  know  that  The  American 
Legion  Mafrazine  contributed  its  part 
to  the  success  of  the  campaign,  par- 
ticularly in  the  enrollment  of  new- 
members.  As  usual,  we  made  liberal 
use  of  it  as  an  inducement  to  the  v  et- 
eran to  join  our  organization. 

Riifii.s  J.  Paitaiii,  Adjutant 
Chiittiinooi^ti,  Tenn. 

FOR  THE  MONEY 

Sir:  I  notice  \ou  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  communism.  I  also  notice  that 
you  print  a  lot  of  booze  and  cigarette 
ads  in  your  mag.  Do  >  ou  realize  that 
booze  and  cigarettes  have  caused  more 
trouble  in  this  country  tlian  commu- 
nism has  or  ever  will,  so  wh\-  do  you 
take  them  on  as  advertisers?  Vou 
know  why,  for  tiie  money.  So  what 
better  are  you  than  Judith  Coplon  or 
Alger  Hiss?  Not  one  bit  does  >  our 
conscience  bother  you. 

Zeb  Hawkins 
Long  Itraitch,  N.  J. 

NEEDED:  A  CRYING  TOWEL 

Sir:  Isn't  life  hard  on  some  of  our  so- 
called  academic  intellectuals?  Their 
weeping  and  wailing  sure  stirs  my 
heart.  iMagazines  and  radio  commen- 
tators take  up  their  cries  and  the  air 
is  full  of  "pity  the  poor  intellectuals, 
they  don't  dare  to  open  their  mouths 
to  speak."  Senator  AlcCarthy  has  the 
pants  scared  off  them,  \et  tlic\  ire 
going  strong  in  every  wa>  possible, 


condemning  everv  thing  that  w  ould  in- 
form the  public  as  to  w  ho  is  or  was 
a  communist.  If  the  commies  succeed 
in  taking  over  this  countr\-  would 
those  people  ha\  c  any  academic  free- 
dom? 

Mrs.  Ben  M.  Larson 

Scobey,  Mom. 

UNDER  DURESS 

Sir:  It  is  shocking  to  read  about  tiie 
trials  of  our  ex-POW's,  accusing  them 
of  signing  statements  that  American 
troops  were  using  germ  warfare.  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  our  courts  did 
not  recognize  statements  taken  under 
pressure  or  the  third  degree.  Then 
why  should  we  consider  recognizing 
statements  obtained  from  our  men  in 
the  Service  while  the\'  w  ere  being  tor- 
tured beyond  endurance?  Officers  and 
enlisted  men  have  stated  tiiat  they 
were  tortured  into  signing  these  false 
statements.  If  this  is  not  confession  ob- 
tained under  pressure  mucii  worse 
than  the  tiiird  degree,  w  hat  is  it?  The 
people  that  should  be  tried  arc  those 
who  lied  about  our  using  germ  war- 
fare for  their  own  political  purposes, 
such  as  the  Dean  of  Canterburv'  of  the 
Church  of  Fngland.  Here  is  a  man  that 
flew  to  Korea  and  back  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  tiiis  false  statement. 

F.  Reeves  Riitledge 
Civnden,  S.  C. 

ONE-WORLDERS  IN  ACTION 

Sir:  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
ought  to  run  an  article  on  AA'orld 
Federalism.  It  is  very  strong  in  our 
area,  and  incredible  as  it  seems  patri- 
ots are  denounced  as  censors  and  fas- 
cists and  worse  merely  because  they 
want  patriotism  stressed  in  the  schools. 
The  World  Federalists  w  ant  the  same 
thing  as  tiie  red  fascists,  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  nation's  independence. 

T.  F.  Mullen,  Jr. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


CAR-BUYING  TIPS 

Sir:  Here  are  a  few  comments  on 
When  Should  I  Trade  My  Car?  in 
the  March  issue.  1.  If  a  car  is  used  in 
business  trade  yearly  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tax  depreciation  deductions.  2. 
If  a  car  is  an  expensiv  e  model  owned 
by  a  w  ealthy  person,  trade  ev  cry  year. 
3.  The  most  practical  car  for  the  aver- 
age person  is  the  cheapest  model  in 
the  Chewy,  Ford,  Plvnioutii  line.  4. 
Don't  stress  the  angle  of  neighborhood 
prestige  for  a  new  car  owner.  5.  If  a 
driver  is  hand\-  with  tools  iiis  best  buy 
is  a  good  used  expensive  car  such  as 
a  'S3  Lincoln,  Hudson,  Packard, 
Chrysler. 

R.  A.  Nuetzman 

South  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Motor  oH- 

fun,  PINNSVI**"'* 


SAVES  OIL 

and  engine  wear 

This  100%  Pennsylvania  motor 
oil  with  THE  "Joii^h-Ji&n.  ®  stands  up 
under  intense  heat,  resists  for- 
mation of  oil-wasting  engine 
deposits.  Your  engine  stays 
clean  and  smooth-running,  uses 
/ess  oi7.  Because  Pennzoil  /osfs 
so  long,  it  guards  against  costly 
wear  caused  by  acids  and  fric- 
tion. Switch  to  Pennzoil  now! 


As  big  o  difference  as  ever! 

Most  oils  now  contain  detergents.  A 
detergent's  job  is  not  to  lubricate,  but 
to  improve  conditions  under  which  oil 
lubricates.  Pennzoil,  too,  contains  de- 
tergents, but  its  basic  lubricating  qual- 
ity, resulting  from  superbly  refined 
Pennsylvania  crude,  still  provides  an 
extra  margin  of  safety. 


Sign 


f)  1954.  The  Pennioil  Co. 
ember  Penn.  Grade  Crude  Oil  Aun.,  Permit  No.  2 

BETTER  DEALERS  IN  EVERT  STATE  FEATURE 

PENNZOIL®  MOTOR  OILS  A  LUBRICANTS 
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Jorl^OJJ 


The  Jiffcrciicc  [iclu  ccn  wonting  fine  tilings 
anJ  oiiiiing  fine  lliings  oflcii  lies  in  knowing 
how  io  hull.  For  example  in  wliiskey,  smooth 
and  cclchrciied  Pl^l  is  the  one  fine  tcliiskey 
that  lets  tioti  enjoy  the  ulnrost  in 
qiialitii . . .  ivitlioKt  arousing  any 
ConrpLinits  jroni  your  wallet. 


Blended  Whiskey  '  S6  Proof  '  6S''A   Grain  Neutral  Spirits 

Nat  I  o  n  a  I  Distillers  Products  Corp  oration.  New  York 
mi   AMI  RIC  AN  LEGION  MAGAZINE  •  MAY,  1954 


GEMS  FROM  OUR  MAIL-BAG 

WE  HOPE  you  read  Sound  Off!  be- 
cause it's  a  good  wiy  for  you  to 
meet  your  fellow-readers  of  this  maga- 
zine and  know  tlicir  thinking.  But  now 
and  tiien  we  get  a  real  gem  of  an  expres- 
sion from  a  letter-writer  which  deserves 
better  than  even  the  brief  fame  of  rec- 
ognition in  Sound  Off!  Here  are  a  few 
that  the  postman  brought  in  recent  weeks: 
"Let's  put  America  back  in  high  gear 
on  tiie  right  side  of  the  road— not  the  left 
or  the  middle  of  the  road.  That  is  where 
more  accidents  occur  than  anywhere 
else." 

"I  don't  have  to  tell  you  an\  thing  about 
James  Wcchslcr,  the  former  communist 
youth  leader  now  editing  the  New  York 
Post,  a  paper  for  the  mentally  under- 
privileged." 

"As  long  as  the  Army  doesn't  mind 
having  communists  in  uniform  and  even 
goes  to  bat  for  them,  I  tiiink  the  Penta- 
gon ougiit  to  issue  an  order  that  an  officer 
or  soldier  called  l)efore  a  Senate  investi- 
gating committee  should  give  only  his 
name,  rank  and  serial  number." 

WHY  THE  SECRECY? 

A FEW  weeks  ago  a  surprising  state- 
ment appeared  in  the  papers  con- 
cerning Consumers  Union.  As  most 
Legionnaires  must  know,  CU  has  been 
officialh'  cited  as  a  communist  front  by 
the  California  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  tiie  Penns>"lvania  Com- 
monwealth Counsel,  the  New  York  City 
Council  Committee,  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

ik'cause  of  tiiese  citations  and  because 
Consumers  LTnion  wields  great  influence 
tlirough  its  Coiisniiier  Reports,  The 
American  Legion  went  on  record  with  a 
resolution  which  "unalterably  opposed" 
tile  organization  and  the  publication. 

Then  came  the  surprise— an  announce- 
ment b>'  Congressman  Harold  H.  \'clde, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Un-American 
.Activities  Committee,  that  CU  had  been 
"cleared."  There  was  a  \ague  explana- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  organization 
had  satisfied  the  committee  that  it  was 
now  all  right,  but  no  particulars.  Asked 
b\-  this  magazine  what  led  up  to  the 
"clearance,"  Congressman  \'elde  was  as 
vague  as  tiie  news  account.  In  his  reply 
he  said: 

".  .  .  officials  of  Consumers  Union  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  over  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years.  During  that 
time,  tiie  officers  and  members  of  the 
Board  submitted  sworn  affidavits  to  the 


Committee,  and  Executive  hearings  wcvc 
held  as  well.  In  addition  to  tliis,  detailcii 
accounting  reports  have  been  furnished 
the  Committee  as  to  the  distribution  of 
this  organization's  funds.  Inasmuch  as 
these  hearings  were  held  in  Executive 
session,  copies  of  the  testimoin-  can  not 
be  made  a\  ailable." 

So  it  is  still  a  m>  stery.  And  this,  we 
submit,  is  wrong.  Obvioush',  Ct)nsumcrs 
Union  was  a  communist  front.  Its  record 
in  that  respect  is  well  documented  and 
has  been  fairly  well  pul)licized.  Now, 
through  some  mysterious  process,  it 
emerges  from  a  committee  meeting  room 
deodorized  and  wearing  a  rakish  halo. 
This  is  all  the  more  m\  stif>  ing  since  CU 
promotion  material  recei\  ed  in  this  office 
since  the  "clearance"  continues  to  bear 
the  names  of  people  w  itii  conmiunist 
front  records. 

So  long  as  the  testinionj-  that  "cleareii" 
Consumers  Union  is  \\  ithiield  from  tlie 
public  tlicre  will  always  be  a  lingering 
doubt  about  the  organization.  The  Ameri-' 
can  Legion  is  not  con\  inced  and  we  don't 
belie\  c  the  X'elde  statement  w  ill  reassure 
a  dubious  public. 

In  \  iew  i>f  this,  Consumers  Union  ought 
to  insist  on  a  full  anil  comijiete  airing  of 
the  record— that  is,  if  the  organization  sin- 
cerely intends  to  go  straight. 

FOR  EX-GI's 

DO  YOU  know  tiiat  since  1864  only 
one  American  soldier  has  ever  faced 
a  firing  squad  for  desertion  to  avoid  com- 
bat? Man\-  have  deserted,  as  c\  ery  ex-GI 
knows,  but  onl>-  one  has  paid  the  pre- 
scribed penalty.  The  story  of  this  pathetic 
Sad  Sack,  one  of  the  strangest  to  come 
out  of  WWII,  is  told  1)\  William  Brad- 
ford Huie  in  a  new  book  The  Execution 
of  Private  Slovik,  being  issued  by  Duell, 
Sloan  &  Fearce-Little,  Brow  n,  also  avail- 
able in  a  paper-back  edition  by  New 
American  Librar\'.  It's  a  book  that  will 
be  read  a\'idh-  by  ever>'one  who  has  ever 
worn  the  uniform. 

".  .  .  AND  GET  IT  RIGHT" 

APIECE  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  10th  told  of  Representa- 
tive Martin  Dies,  whose  pioneer  work  in 
uncovering  communism  in  this  countr\ 
earned  him  the  same  smear  treatment 
now  being  accorded  other  Congressional 
and  Senatorial  investigators  of  the  red 
menace.  The  Tinies  in  this  instance  re- 
ported: "Alleged  Communist  organiza- 
tions also  were  investigated  |  by  the  Dies 
group  I.  At  times  comnnttee  members 
strode  toward  witnesses  with  fists 
clenched.  However,  there  ahva>s  were 
persons  present  to  prevent  any  landing 
of  blows." 

We  discu.sscd  this  with  a  person  who 
served  on  the  Dies  Committee  for  seven 
>'ears  and  who  was  present  at  most  of  the 
meetings.  He  said  it  was  all  news  to  him 
that  Congressmen  were  ever  ready  to 
beat  up  w  itnesses.  However,  this  gentle- 
man must  be  mistaken.  Doesn't  the  New 
York  Ti'/i/es  advertise:  "Get  it  in  the 
Tii//es  and  get  it  right"?  Or  is  this  some 
more  of  the  far-famed  "interpretative 
new  s  handling"  of  tlie  New  York  Times} 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  INSTALL 

FULL-FIRING  CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUGS 

TO  TUNE-UP  WINTER-WEARY  ENGINES! 


Summer! 

Quickest,  surest  way  to  wake  up  your  engine  for  increased  summer 
activities  is  to  install  a  set  of  new  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 

Champion's  full-firing  spark  — delivered  through  the  finest  insu- 
lator known  to  ceramic  science  to  special  alloy  electrodes — turns 
every  drop  of  gasoUne  into  power.  No  vmburned  fuel  remains 
to  build  up  harmful  deposits  and  thin  your  crankcase  oil.  That 
means  you  can  drive  longer,  and  harder  tliis  summer  and  still 
enjoy  better  performance  and  economy. 

Now  is  a  mighty  good  time  to  see  your  nearby  Champion  dealer 
and  start  getting  all  the  power  you're  paying  for! 


ALL  ENGINES  NEED  EXERCISE  and  few  get  enough  in  winter  to  stay  in  shape.  Install  new 
Champions  now  to  offset  the  damaging  effects  of  limited  use  or  storage  and  help  your  engine 
do  a  first-class  job  for  you  this  summer.  Your  dealer  has  the  right  type  for  all  engines. 


CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUG  COMPANY,  TOLEDO  1,  OHIO 
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by  AL  CAPP 


YOU'RE  MISTAKEN, SIR.'.'     I  AM 
(■-TICK  TOCK)  A  RELIABLE  OLD  BANK 
CLOCK-MERELV  MARKING  OFF  THE 

HOURS  — 


REAL  BANK  CLOCKS  ARE  NEAT.'' 
WHAT  GAVE  VOU  AWAV  WAS  VOUR 
-UQHf-  LOOSE. 
DANDRUFF.rr 


SO,  GET  WIL.DROOT  CREAM- 
Oll.,  CHARLIE  A'- AND  VOU'D 

BETTER  USE  IT  FAST.rT- THEY'RE 
GOINJG  TO  HAKlGi  VOU  IN  THE 
MORNING.'.''- AS  SOON  AS  VOU 
STRIKE  EIGHT.rr 


IE 


err  WILDROOTCREAM-OILr 
KEEPS  HAIR  NEAT- BUT NOT- 

UGWr- GREASY.  NON-ALCOHOUC. 
CONTAINS  LANOLIN. RELIEVES 
DRYNESS.  REMOVES  LOOSE 

jj  (^ANPRUFF  rr 


ISiBdroot 


I  Products 


ARADE 


A  sampling  of  items  which  are  in  process  of  development  or  are  coming  on 
the  market.  Mention  of  products  in  no  u-ay  constitutes  an  endorsement  of  them, 
since    in    most    cases    they    are    described    as    represented    by  manufacturers. 


YOUR  NAME  IN  GOLD 

An  inexpensive  electric  pen  which  makes 
it  easy  to  write  or  draw  in  gold  on  Icatiier, 
cloth,  silk,  paper,  etc.,  is  now  available 
from  Osborn  Brothers  Supply  Co.,  22.>  \V. 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Cliicago  6.  The  pen  has  an 
8-foot  cord  with  plug-in  and  operates  on 
AC  current.  Witli  it  comes  a  .iO-foot  roll 
of  !  2  -inch-wide  gold  paper.  To  use  it  >'ou 
la.\-  the  paper  on  the  object  where  the  im- 
printing is  desired  and  write  with  the 
heated  pen.  The  price  of  the  outfit  is  $9.7.^ 
complete  and  extra  rolls  of  paper  are  $2.50 
each. 


QUIET  MOWING 

Thanks  ro  Reo  Motors,  Inc.,  of  Lansing, 
Midi.,  you  can  now  cut  your  lawn  with- 
out disturbing  the  entire  neighborhood. 
New  models  of  Reo  Motors'  pow  er  mow- 
ers are  being  equipped  with  a  nuifFier 
which  reduces  sharply  the  staccato  bark 
of  the  engine.  For  owners  of  older  model 
Reos  and  certain  other  makes,  mufHer  kits 
will  soon  be  made  available  which  can  be 
readily  attached  by  a  repairman  or  by 
\ourself.  There  are  two  kits,  one  selling 
for  S4.00  and  the  other  for  $5.00.  The  sec- 
ond has  a  joint  necessary  for  certain 
models.  In  ordering,  be  sure  to  state  make 
and  model  of  >  our  machine. 

GRIPPING  STUFF 

Based  on  tlie  theory  that  grip  and  stance 
are  all-important  in  golf,  the  DeBrocke 
Products  Corp.,  Bo.x  117,  Garden  City, 
N.  v.,  has  come  up  with  an  invention  that 
permits  the  duffer  or  expert  to  hold  liis 
clubs  properh'.  This  is  a  set  of  thirteen 
adiiesivc  plastic  strips  to  be  fastened  to 
your  clubs,  eacli  of  which  describes  tlie 
correct  grip  and  stance.  \Vith  this  Pro- 
fessional Grip-Stance  Guide,  as  it  is  called, 
the  manufacturer  maintains  that  you  will 
drive  straigliter  and  further.  A  set  of  tlic 
guides  retails  for  $10.00. 

FOR  HOSE  REPAIRS 

The  difficult  job  of  repairing  leaking 
plastic  garden  hose  is  simplified  with  a  kit 


that  permits  you  to  do  the  work  in  less 
than  a  minute.  The  Res-Q  Hose  Repair 
Kit  uses  an  interesting  principle.  You  cut 
the  hose  in  t\\  o  at  the  leaky  section,  insert 
a  nipple  joining  the  two  pieces  and  then 
snap  a  pressure  clamp  over  the  joint.  The 
kit  to  fit  an>'  half-inch  plastic  hose  sells  for 
69(''  postpaid  from  Res-Q  Products  Co., 
Box  211,  \'an  Nuys,  Calif. 

GARDENING  MADE  EASIER 

Truly  automatic  is  the  sprinkling  sys- 
tem for  gardens  announced  by  the  Tork 
Clock  Co.,  Mount  \'ernon,  N.  Y.  Their 
Tork  Sprinkler  Control  has  a  valve  which 
>  ou  can  set  to  turn  the  water  on  or  off  for 
an>'  length  of  time,  and  day  after  day  your 
garden  will  be  sprinkled  automaticalK'. 
However,  there's  an  added  attraction  which 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  waste  water  if  it 
should  rain.  Through  the  use  of  what  they 
call  a  Zubastat,  which  "feels"  any  rainfall, 
the  sprinkler  is  prevented  from  going  off 
until  such  time  as  the  grounds  again  need 
sprinkling.  The  price  of  the  complete  out- 
fit is  $80.00. 


DOUBLE-DUTY  CALKING  GUN 

A  calking  gun  which  permits  you  to  do 
roofing  repairs  in  addition  to  regular  calk- 
ing jobs  is  now  available  in  the  new  Handi- 
calk,  made  by  the  Gibson-Homans  Co.,  of 
2y66  XA  oodhiil  Rd.,  Cleveland  6.  The  Han- 
dicalk  gun  uses  drop-in  cartridges  and  >  ou 
iiave  your  choice  of  either  a  regular  calk- 
ing compound  or  roof  cement.  The  change- 
over takes  only  seconds,  permitting  you  to 
go  from  one  type  of  job  to  another  with- 
out delay  or  waste.  Tiie  gun  retails  for  two 
dollars  and  the  cartridges  for  55c  at  hard- 
ware and  builders  supply  stores. 

SEMI-SLIP  COVER 

.\n  inexpensiv  e  and  casih'  installed  Sec- 
tional Scat  Cover  for  automobiles  is  now 
available  from  Sta-Dri,  147-47  Sixth  Ave., 
AMiitestone  57,  N.  Y.  The  cover,  about  as 
w  ide  as  a  single  person,  is  made  of  fiber 
and  plastic  and  is  held  in  place  w  ith  an 
clastic  grip.  Installed  in  a  jiffy,  it  sells  for 
$1.98  postpaid. 


When  writing  to  manttfacturers  concerning  items  described  here  kindly 
mention  that  you  read  about  them  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
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You'll  serve  your  steak  with  extra  pride 
With  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  on  the  side; 
It's  the  beer  beyond  compare . . .  the  — 


Whether  you  hke  your  sirloin  steak  cooked  rare,  medium,  or 
well  done — it'll  taste  still  more  delicious  with  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon. 
Pabst's  110  years  of  brewing  experience  makes  every  glassful, 
every  sip  smoother  and  more  deeply  satisfying.  Try  some  Pabst 
Blue  Ribbon  today  and  see  what  sets  it  apart  from  other  fine  beers. 


Follow  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  BoxingBoutS...Every  Wednesday  Night  on  Television...  CBS  Network.  Copr.  1954,  Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Trade  Marks  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat. 


CERAMICS 

FOR  GIFTS,  PRIZES 
OR  AWARDS 


AVAILABLE  WITH  LEGION 
OR  AUXILIARY  EMBLEM 


Here  is  the  answer  to  many  problems. 
For  individual  gifts,  for  prizes  or 
awards,  these  distinctive  BALFOUR 
CERAMICS,  offer  the  ideal  solution. 
BALFOUR  CERAMICS  are  made  of 
semi-vitreous  chinaware.  Each  piece 
carefully  designed  and  expertly  pro- 
duced by  Balfour  artisans,  has  the 
stamp  of  lasting  beauty.  The  rich 
coloring  and  22K  gold  decoration 
have  been  permanently  fired  into  each 
article.  The  pieces  illustrated  are 
semi-vitreous  cream  color,  finished  in 
sparkling  mirror-like  glaze  and  bear 
the  official  American  Legion  or  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  Emblem  in 
full  color. 

MONEY  FOR  YOUR  POST! 

Balfour  Ceramics  offer  you  a  distinc- 
tive product  to  aid  in  your  fund 
raising. 

#1.9'/4"  COMMEMORATIVE  PIATE  #20737 

Here  is  an  unusual  fund  raising  project  which 
can  be  personalized  with  an  artistic  rendering 
(etching  type)  of  YOUR  own  post  building. 
Posts  can  order  in  gross  lots  for  re-selling  in- 
dividually at  a  substantially  increased  price. 
The  decoration  includes  the  full  color  emblem 
on  the  front  and  a  brief  history  of  your  post 
or  the  names  of  your  officers  (75  words  or  less) 
fired  permanently  on  the  back.  Send  8  x  10 
photo  for  artist  reference  along  with  your 


order  for  one  gross  minimum,  at  $2.00  each. 
Gift  boxed  with  plate  hanger. 
The  service  plate  is  decorated  as  sampled  above. 
National  Headquarters  building,  full  color 
emblem,  and  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  American  Legion  on  back.  This  striking 
individual  item  is  priced  at  1-11,  $2.25  each;  12 
or  more,  $  1 .60  each.  Gift  boxed  with  plate  hanger. 

#2.  LEGIONNAIRE  MUG  #20718 

This  useful  gift  will  excite  the  imagination  of 
most  men.  Beautifully  balanced,  its  decoration 
includes  the  emblem,  post  name,  number,  and 
two  22K  gold  lines.  1-5,  $3.25;  6-11,  $2.75;  12 
or  more  $2.40.  With  Legion  emblem  only,  1-5, 
$3.00  each,  6-11,  $2.50  each;  12  or  more,  $2.15 
each.  Mugs  can  be  personalized  with  nickname 
at  25c,  or  full  name  at  50c  applied  to  back  of 
mug. 

#3.  SMOKE  SET 

Ornamental  and  serviceable  —  THE  MASTER 
GIFT !  The  set  consists  of  box,  lighter,  and  two 
ashtrays.   Each  bears  the  Legion  Emblem. 

Check  the  list  carefully,  then 


Cigarette  box  5"  x  3%"  holds  regular  or  king 
size.  If  desired  your  post  name  may  be  added 
to  the  cover  of  the  box.  Set  priced  at  only  $12.75. 
Each  item  may  be  purchased  separately,  gift 
boxed  at:  cigarette  box  $3.50,  lighter  $7.00,  two 
ashtrays  $2.50. 

#4.  EXECUTIVE  ASHTRAY  #20752 

Here  is  a  dash  of  elegance.  This  7'/2"  square 
tray  is  tastefully  decorated  with  platinum  lustre 
and  full  color  emblem.  Post  name  and  number 
may  be  included  in  the  decoration.  Gift  boxed. 
1-11,  $4.00  each,  12  or  more,  $3.50  each. 
Ashtrays  can  be  personalized  with  nickname  at 
25c,  or  full  name  at  50c. 

#5.  SEMINAR  ASHTRAY  #20745 

Always  popular  as  a  gift  or  for  resale  for  fund 
raising  purposes.  This  reasonably  priced  ash- 
tray finds  ready  acceptance.  T/i"  in  diameter, 
decorated  with  22K  gold,  tissue  wrapped  and 
gift  boxed.  1-11,  $2.50  each;  12  or  more,  $2.25 
each. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY  I 


The  American  Legion  National  Headquarters 

NATIONAL  EMBLEM  SALES 

P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  the  following  order  for 
BALFOUR  CERAMICS  to  the  address  below. 

Check  or  M.  O.  Enclosed  

#20737  .  .  .  for  Commemorative  plates  state 
whether  National  Headquarters  Building 
or  your  own  Post  Building  picture  (photo 
must  be  sent  with  order)  is  desired. 

Smoke  Set,  Complete  

(Individual  Items  may  be  purchased) 

Cigarette  box  
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When  a  doll  like  Gloria  turns 
on  the  heat,  even  a  tough  first 
sergeant  doesn't  have  a  chance. 

By  OCTAVUS  ROY  COHEN 


EDDIE  WATSON  wasii't  any  particular  friend  of  mine, 
but  when  you  see  a  guy  in  your  own  outfit  lead- 
ing with  his  chin,  it's  only  natural  you  tr>  to 
set  him  straight. 

"Look,  Eddie,"  I  said,  "you  can't  be  feuding 
with  the  top  sergeant  all  the  time.  In  the  first 
place,  it  doesn't  get  you  now  here,  and  in 
the  second  place,  it  conies  out  like  a  gag." 
1  H||         Eddie  looks  at  me  straight  and  dirty. 
I  fyi^     He  says,  "VVhaddaya  mean,  gag?" 

"Just  that.  Every  story  you  read, 
every  corny  joke  you  hear,  it's  about 
a  buck  private  being  shoved  around 
by  a  tough  sergeant.  So  why  don't 
you  forget  that  Dave  CJruber  a  n't 
your  favorite  dish?" 

Eddie  has  just  come  off  K.P.  All 
day  long  he's  been  wrastling  suppl'es 
and  massaging  the  floor.  He  doe  n't 
like  it,  so  he  sits  on  the  edge  of 
„  his  cot  and  sounds  off.  There  it 

is  in  spades,  for  everybody  to 
hear  and  know. 

You  couldn't  make  Eddie  understand 
that  down  iiere  in  a  Carolina  training  camp, 
he  w  asn't  any  big  shot.  You  couldn't  tell  the 
guy  nothing,  and  w  hat  you  did  tell  him,  he 
didn't  hear. 

Eddie  Watson  had  been  a  song  \\  titer  be- 
fore he  was  tapped  for  tv\o  \'cars'  service. 
He'd  w  ritten  a  half  dozen  of  the  biggest  song 
iiits  of  tlie  past  three  \'ears,  and  he  was  still 
just  an  oxergrown,  spoiled  kid.  Along  Tin 
Pan  Alle\'  exerxboth  bowed  down  in  front 
of  him,  and  he  had  convinced  himself  that 
things  would  be  that  way  in  f!ie  Ariiu'. 

.Maybe  they  would  have  if  he'd  been  a  dif- 
ferent sort.  If  he'd  been  snT.irt  enoLigh  to  do 
his  iob  and  let  us  find  out  for  ourselves  w  hat 
iic'd  been  in  civilian  life,  we'd  ha\e  been 
(ILiick  enough  to  be  proud  of  him.  Me,  I  didn't 
ike  him,  but  I  believed  tliat  >'ou  could  make  a 
good  sokiicr  out  of  almost  anybody  if  you  han- 
dled him  right. 

I've  got  a  hunch  Dave  Gruber  thought  so,  too. 
Gruber  was  first  sergeant  of  our  company.  He 
was  a  great  big  guy  with  square  shoulders,  short, 
thick  arms,  a  grufi^  voice  and  plenty  of  hair  on 
his  chest. 

We  lived  in  a  long  wooden  barracks,  and 
Gruber  rated  a  little  room  all  to  himself.  By  arm\' 
standards,  it  was  luxury.  He  could  sit  up  late  and 
read  if  he  wanted  to.  He  could  work  overtime, 
which  is  what  he  usually  did.  He  was  hell  on  dis- 
cipline, and  that  made  his  job  twice  as  diflncult 
now  that  the  shooting  in  Korea  had  stopped. 
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"You  dirty,  lowdown,  sneaking,  two-timing  son  of  a  louse!"  she  yells. 


coiif  inuod 


PIN-UP 


You  never  could  tell  for  sure  whether 
or  not  Dave  was  human.  He  played  no 
favorites.  If  you  were  in  line  for  a  dirty 
detail,  you  got  it.  Squawking  didn't  do 
any  good.  That  was  one  angle  that 
Eddie  Watson  figured  wrong.  He  stops 
Gruber  in  the  barracks  one  day  and 
wants  to  know  why  he  is  being  picked 
on.  He  asks  bitterly,  "You  don't  like 
me,  do  you?" 

There's  a  gleam  in  Gruber's  eye.  He 
says,  "I  love  you,  Watson.  1  adore  you. 
I  think  you're  cute.  I'm  fascinated  by 
your  tailored  uniforms  and  your 
twenty-dollar  officers'  shirts  with  the 
shoulder  tabs  cut  off.  But  as  a  soldier 
you're  lousy." 

"Whaddaya  gonna  do  about  it?" 

"Improve  you  if  I  can.  And  if  I  can't, 
I'll  still  be  in  there  pitching." 

Witli  that  Dave  Gruber  walks  out 
the  door  and  leaves  Eddie  standing 
there  making  noises  like  a  little  fire- 
cracker that  wants  to  go  off  but  can't. 
"That  dirty  so-and-so,"  he  says.  "Pick- 
ing on  me  just  because  I  amount  to 
something  and  he  doesn't." 

1  said,  "Aw,  pipe  down,  Eddie.  Try 
being  smart  for  a  change.  You  can't 
make  any  time  bucking  your  top  kick." 

"No?"  Private  Watson  struck  an  at- 
titude. "Says  you,  I  can't.  I'll  get  that 
big  lug  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  ever  do." 

So  Eddie  declared  his  one-man  war 
on  Dave  Gruber.  I  tried  to  keep  out  of 
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it.  It  wasn't  any  skin  off  my  nose  w  hat 
happened  to  who.  I  gave  Eddie  some 
good  advice  and  let  it  go  at  that.  I  said, 
"Look,  even  if  you  were  right,  there 
ain't  anything  you  can  do.  Gruber  is 
lots  of  soldier.  He's  also  quite  a  hunk 
of  man." 

"He's  human,"  muttered  Private 
Watson.  "And  anybody  human  can  be 
got,  if  you  pick  your  opening." 

One  thing  I'll  hand  Eddie.  Having 
fixed  his  mind  on  the  problem  of  get- 
ting even  with  Dave  Gruber,  he  stuck 
to  it.  He  rode  along  with  the  idea  that 
everybody's  got  a  weak  spot  .  .  .  even 
a  first  sergeant.  And  one  day  he  found 
what  he  was  looking  for. 

I  got  to  explain  something.  Our  bar- 
racks were  neat  as  a  pin.  There  wasn't 
any  dirt  anywhere.  But  there  was  one 
thing  that  brightened  it. 

That  was  pin-up  girls. 

Over  almost  ever>'  cot  there  were 
from  one  to  ten  pictures.  Some  were 
pictures  of  family  or  girl  friends.  But 
most  of  them  were  cut  from  magazines 
and  were  worth  looking  at.  They  gave 
a  guy  something  to  think  about  besides 
the  training  he  w  as  going  through  w  hen 
there  w  asn't  even  a  war  on. 

Well,  anyway,  there  came  the  after- 
noon w  hen  Eddie  breezed  in  on  me  and 
grabbed  me  by  the  arm.  He  was  as  ex- 
cited as  a  kid  on  Christmas  morning. 
He  said,  "I  got  it,  Joe!  I  got  it!" 


I  sat  up.  "You  got  what?" 

"The  idea!  The  scheme!  The  way 
how  I  can  kick  Dave  Gruber's  teeth  in." 

"Listen,  Eddie,"  I  advise.  "Leave  him 
keep  his  teeth.  Forget  you  got  a  mad 
on." 

"Come  along,  Joe,"  he  says.  "Lemme 
show  you." 

He  drags  me  down  to  the  other  end 
of  the  squad  room.  We  stop  outside 
Dave  Gruber's  door.  Eddie  points  at  the 
wall  inside. 

"Give  that  a  double  take,"  chuckles 
Private  Watson.  "Look  that  over  and 
tell  me  was  I  right  when  I  said  every 
guy  has  got  a  weakness." 

That  was  a  picture.  A  color  picture 
cut  out  of  a  magazine.  A  pin-up  girL' 
One  and  one  only.  It  hadn't  been  there 
before,  but  it  was  there  now. 

1  was  surprised.  I  said,  "You  gotta 
hand  Gruber  one  thing,  Eddie:  when 
he  chooses  himself  a  pin-up  girl,  he 
proves  he  ain't  no  square." 

This  dame  was  real  crazy.  Tall  and 
willowy  and  blonde  and  luxurious.  It 
wasn't  just  a  leggy  picture,  either.  The 
babe  was  showing  plenty  above  the 
ankle,  but  not  too  much.  She  had  on 
one  of  those  dresses  and  a  hat.  She  was 
also  holding  a  leash  in  her  hand  and  on 
the  other  end  of  the  leash  was  a  dog. 
A  collie. 

"She's  got  what  it  takes,"  I  confessed. 
"But  where  does  it  get  you,  Eddie?" 

He  said,  "Her  name  is  Gloria  Gayle. 
I've  known  her  since  before  she  was 
named  that.  I  got  her  the  first  chorus 
job  she  ever  had.  A  good  word  from 
me  landed  her  as  a  showgirl  in  a  Broad- 
way musical.  She'd  do  me  a  favor." 

"Like  for  instance  what?" 

(Coiitbnied  on  page  55) 


Dave  had  no  favorites.  If  you  had 
a  dirty  detail  coming  you  got  it. 


I' 


By  rabbi  ROBERT  I.  KAHN 

Wartime  Chaplain  with  6th  Infantry,  Chaplain,  De- 
partment of  Texas,  The  American  Lef^ion,  1946-47 


EMORiAL  DAY  obscrvances  are 
usually  quite  impersonal.  Speak- 
ers refer  to  the  noble  dead, 
writers  call  to  mind  their  glorious  sac- 
rifices, and  somehow,  in  the  process,  the 
individual  is  overlooked  and  his  iden- 
tity is  lost.  We  speak  and  write  as 
though  in  memory  of  unknown  sol- 
diers; yet  those  for  whom  the  day  is 
established  Mere  known,  loved  and 
cherished.  They  were  sons,  husbands, 
brothers,  friends.  And  their  indi\"idual 
memories  should  be  recalled. 

This  is  why,  each  Memorial  Day,  I 
take  out  my  personal  memories,  one  by 
one,  of  the  men  at  whose  graveside  I 
acted  as  Chaplain,  recited  the  Kaddish 
prayer,  and  to  whose  families  I  sent 
those  so-difHcult-to-write  letters. 
/  reiiie'iiiber  . .  . 

I  remember  Sidney.  His  was  my  first 
combat  funeral.  And  there  is  something 
about  a  "first"  that  you  never  forget. 
Sidney  was  still  just  a  boy,  tall  and 
gangly  and  with  a  smile  that  showed  all 
his  teeth.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  alive 
was  in  the  hospital  just  before  we  em- 
barked on  our  first  combat  mission.  He 
had  been  sick  and  was  convalescing. 
AVhen  I  came  to  visit  him,  he  asked  me 
for  help  in  getting  back  to  his  com- 
pany before  we  left.  1  had  been  asked 
for  help  before— to  get  into  the  hospi- 
tal, to  get  back  to  the  States,  to  get  out 
of  the  Army.  But  here  was  a  boy  who 
wanted  to  get  back  into  his  outfit  so 
that  he  could  go  into  combat  with  them. 
And  m>-  heart  swelled  with  pride. 

He  managed  to  get  out  of  the  hos- 
pital in  time  to  go  into  combat  witii  his 
buddies  and  to  be  shot  by  a  sniper  his 
second  day  on  the  beach.  I  remember 
how  I  felt  when  I  got  the  news.  And 
I  shall  always  remember. 

I   remember   Joe.  Joe   was   not  a 


youngster.  He  was  forty-three  years 
old  when  the  regulation  was  issued  al- 
lowing men  over  forty-two  to  apply  for 
discharge. 

The  captain  of  Joe's  company  came 
to  see  me.  "Chaplain,  I  need  your  help. 
Joe  is  of  no  use  to  us.  He's  too  old  and 
too  weak  to  carry  his  end  of  the  load. 
I  want  to  replace  him  with  a  younger 
and  stronger  man.  But  he  won't  apply 
for  discharge.  Chaplain,  persuade  him 
to  go  home." 

I  talked  to  Joe.  But  it  was  of  no  use. 
He  had  enjoyed  American  freedom  and 
now  he  \\  anted  to  pay  for  it.  He  said 
he  could  do  K.P.,  he  could  light  ciga- 
rettes for  the  wounded,  he  could  do 
something.  The  regulations  didn't  say 
sbtill,  they  only  said  7>iay.  Joe  was  stay- 
ing in. 

Eight  months  later,  after  three 
months  in  combat,  Joe  came  to  see  me. 
"Now  I  want  out,"  he  said.  "The  boys 
are  picking  on  me.  They  laugh  at  me, 
and  call  me  names  and  make  my  life 
miserable." 

This  time,  I  went  to  see  the  captain. 
"Joe  is  ready,"  I  told  him. 

"Chaplain,  you've  got  to  persuade 
him  to  stay!  He's  the  morale  builder 
of  my  company.  We've  had  some  tough 
sledding,  and  plenty  of  times  the  boys 
want  to  lay  down  and  quit.  But  when 
they  see  Joe  trying  to  carry  his  share 
of  the  load,  they  become  ashamed  of 
themselves.  They  do  kid  him,  but  it's 
their  way  of  showing  respect.  If  he 
could  just  understand  this,  I  know  he'd 
stay." 

Joe  did  understand  and  he  stayed. 
And  then  he  caught  scrub  typhus  and 
died.  Grown  men  sobbed  at  his  funeral. 

I  remember  Mort,  a  big  black-haired, 
blue-eyed  chap.  He  was  at  our  chapel 
services   almost  every  Friday  night. 


Everybody  liked  Mort;  he  never 
griped;  he  laughed  and  joked  and  could 
tell  Yiddish-accent  stories  as  well  as 
Sammy  Lcvcnson.  But  one  afternoon, 
the  Japs  threw  in  a  roadblock  just  as 
Alort  was  driving  down  the  road  from 
a  forward  battalion  to  headquarters.  He 
didn't  live  long  enough  for  me  to  reach 
the  aid-station,  but  I  went  out  with 
some  of  the  men  he'd  worshiped  with, 
straightened  up  the  Star  of  David  on 
his  grave,  and  said  the  memorial  prayers 
of  our  faith. 

I  remember  Iz.  Iz  was  always  sad.  He 
said  he  had  a  premonition,  he  wasn't 
going  to  get  home.  He  would  take  out 
a  picture  of  his  w  ife  and  the  little  baby 
boy  he  had  never  seen  and  say:  "It's 
going  to  be  tough  on  that  kid  not  to 
have  a  daddy."  Well,  what  can  you 
say  to  a  fellow  like  that?  The  strange 
thing  is  that  he  seemed  to  have  a 
charmed  life.  He  fought  as  an  infantry- 
man in  New  Guinea— not  a  scratch.  He 
fought  in  the  Philippines,  in  and  out  of 
the  lines  for  one  iiundred  and  six  days, 
and  was  never  hurt.  Around  him  they 
were  dying  from  bullets,  from  mortar 
bursts,  from  disease.  Not  Iz. 

And  then,  up  above  the  Cagayen 
Valley,  Iz  was  with  a  detachment  on 
outpost  duty  when  the  first  rumor  came 
that  Japan  was  suing  for  peace.  It  wasn't 
known  for  sure,  but  the  orders  went  out 
to  pull  in  the  outposts,  no  point  in 
risking  lives  if  peace  were  near.  And 
Iz's  platoon  started  back  down  from  its 
mountain  position.  On  the  way,  they 
had  to  cross  a  mountain  stream  that  was 
deep  and  fast  flowing.  Iz  couldn't  sw  im. 
And  somehow,  nobody  knows  how,  he 
lost  his  footing  and  before  they  could 
save  him,  he'd  drow  ncd. 

/  reTneinber  .  .  . 

Yes,  I  remember  Sidney  and  Joe  and 
Alort  and  Iz  and  a  lot  more— Abe  and 
Jerry  and  Seymour  and  Carl  and  .  .  . 
All  of  them  gone  now.  All  of  them  just 
memories. 

When  it  came  time  in  1945  for  me  to 
( Covtimied  on  page  61 ) 
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This  is  the  way  the  two  oj)- 
])onents  lace  each  other. 


CHIANG 


Two  FieW  Armies 
50;000  Guerrillas 
Two  Naval  Bases 


Large  Island  Guerrilla  Units 
60,000  Mainland  Guerrillas 


THE  ARMIES  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  deniorahzcd 
and  defeated,  retreated  from  the  mainland 
of  China  in  the  fall  of  1949.  Over  a  half  mil- 
lion troops  crossed  to  Formosa  by  warship,  plane, 
)unk  and  fishing  boat.  The  government  of  Free 
China  was  established  in  Taipei,  Formosa,  on 
December  8,  1949.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  Free 
China  today,  grow  ing  in  strength  and  prestige, 
is  due  in  part  to  Nationalist  troops  w  ho  did  not 
give  up,  w  ho  obe>  cd  an  order  of  the  High  Com- 
mand that  certain  islands  along  the  China  Coast 
must  be  held  as  cover  for  the  retreat  to  Formosa. 

Kin  Men,  in  the  outer  harbor  of  Amoy,  was 
one  island  ordered  used  in  the  desperate  rear- 
guard action  w  hich  covered  the  retreat.  No  one 
expected  tlic  barren,  undeveloped  island,  almost 
surrounded  by  the  enemy-held  mainland,  to 
stand  for  more  than  a  few  w  eeks.  It  w  as  not  even 
thought  the  Kin  Men  garrison  could  be  saved. 
Jubilant  and  cocky  communist  soldiers  swarmed 
out  for  the  kill  on  October  25,  1949,  and  the 
battle  that  follow  ed  may  well  prove  to  have  been 
the  most  important  during  the  \  ears  of  fighting. 

^^'a\■e  after  wave  of  battle-hardened  commu- 
nist troops  landed  or  attempted  to  land  irom  a 
vast  armada  of  junks,  sampans,  launches.  And 


HAVE  A  CHANCE  ?, 


By  JOHN  C.  CALDWELL 


How  the  reds  in  China  arc  heing  kept  oft  hahuice  and  conhl  be  destroyed. 


JFutuie  offitfis  ol  the  Nationalist  Army  arc  intensively  trained. 


All  training  points  to  a  future  D-day  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 


wave  after  wave  broke  in  bloody  defeat. 
All  through  the  last  days  of  October 
the  battle  went  on,  with  the  communists 
able  to  secure  a  small  beachhead  on  the 
island's  western  shore.  The  Nationalist 
garrison,  ordered  to  fight  to  the  last 
man,  counterattacked  time  after  time. 
The  enemy  was  pushed  back  into  the 
sea.  After  days  of  fighting  and  22,000 
red  casualties,  the  remnants  of  A^ao's 
proud  army  surrendered.  Visiting  the 
blood}'  battleground  a  few  \\  eeks  ago,  I 
saw  mute  testimony  to  the  fury  of  the 
battle.  Three  hundred  and  ten  wells  are 
forever  sealed,  filled  with  the  bodies  of 
communist  soldiers,  killed  in  such  num- 
bers that  burial  was  impossible. 

The  successful  defense  of  Kin  Men, 
by  a  Chinese  army  that  had.  retreated 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  may  well  have 
been  the  turning  point  in  China's  his- 
tory. It  was  a  tremendous  shot  in  the  arm 
for  the  Nationalists.  Other  units,  retreat- 
ing to  other  islands  off  the  Coast,  took 
heart,  dug  in  to  stay.  Kin  Alen  became  a 
symbol,  not  of  defeat,  but  of  victory. 


Tradition  -  conscious,  face  -  conscious 
Chinese  remembered  that  General  Kox- 
inga,  most  famous  general  in  Chinese 
histor\',  had  used  Kin  A'len  as  a  staging 
area  for  successful  war  against  the 
Dutch  rulers  of  Formosa  three  centuries 
ago,  as  a  base  for  years  of  successful  re- 
sistance against  the  invading  Alanchus. 
Today  pictures  of  the  ancient  pirate- 
general  are  found  throughout  the  island. 
Kin  Alen  means  "The  Golden  Gate." 
Free  Chinese  began  to  see  significance 
in  the  name.  This  little  island  might  in- 
deed becf)me  their  Golden  Gate  to  the 
mainland,  a  springboard  for  another 
great  ofirensive,  not  eastward  as  in  Kox- 
inga's  day,  but  toward  the  west  and 
home. 

Finally,  Kin  Alen  has  had  a  trcmen- 


]ohv  C.  Caldivell,  born  in  China  of 
missionary  parents,  knows  the  country 
and  the  people  well.  His  latest  hook, 
China  Coast  Family,  is  a  book  club 
selection. 


dous  efi^ect  upon  the  millions  of  overseas 
Chinese  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  Indies, 
in  A'lalaya  and  Indo-China.  For  a  cen- 
tury the  young  men  of  the  island  have 
gone  forth  to  become  the  business  lead- 
ers of  Southeast  Asia.  There  they  have 
been  wooed  by  the  communists,  for 
these  are  men  of  wealth  and  infiuence. 
One  hundred  thousand  Kin  Alen  natives 
are  scattered  through  every  nation  south 
of  China.  The  successful  defense  of  their 
( Continued  on  page  43 ) 

This  British  ship  with  a  consign- 
ment ol  army  blankets  lor  the  reds 
was  picked  up  by  the  Nationalists. 


Mow  to  get 
mors;  ffOR  YOUR 


You  can  save  a  lot  of  money  If  you  spend  il  \\  isely. 


By  F.  J.  SCHLINK  and  M.  C.  PHILLIPS 


THERT  IS  no  secret  about  liow  to  get 
more  for  \  c)ur  money.  You  just  ever- 
lastingly work  at  it.  The  same  prin- 
ciples that  make  a  business  operation 
successful  apply  equally  to  buying  for 
the  daih'  needs  of  the  home.  The  first 
decision  to  make  is  whether  you  really 
want  to  do  your  purchasing  on  an  eco- 
nomical basis.  If  you  are  the  kind  of 
person  who  likes  to  try  out  the  latest 
model,  the  newest  gadget,  the  most 
no\  cl  invention,  you  will  not  be  inter- 
ested in  a  cautious,  practical  approach. 
The  thrifty  purchaser  is  one 
who  waits  for  the  other  fel- 
low to  try  out  a  new  develop- 
ment which  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  salesman's  dream  rather 
than  the  product  of  a  compe- 
tent, experienced  engineering 
department. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
ptjrtant  place  in  our  economic 
system  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  the  money  for  and 
interest  in  being  the  ail-Amer- 
ican guinea  pig,  the  tester  at 
his  own  expense  of  the  un- 
tried and  newest  develop- 
ments in  radio,  television,  au- 
tomobiles, cameras,  and  home 
appliances.  Product  develop- 
ment is  costly  business  for 
many  manufacturers  and  if 
their  customers  do  not  mind 
trying  out  experimental  mod- 
els and  new  features,  who 
should  deny  them  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  privilege?  In  the  long  run 
all  consumers  will  profit  as  the  "bugs  ' 
get  worked  out  of  a  particular  product 
l)y  having  a  large  number  tried  out  in 
actual  use. 

Take  for  instance,  clothes  dryers,  of 
w  hich  there  are  now  a  number  of  effi- 
cient models  on  the  market.  A  top  ex- 
ecutive of  one  of  tiie  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  this  field  gave  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  early  days  of  his  indusfr\' 
in  a  speech  a  year  or  two  ago,  discuss- 
ing the  first  dryer  that  his  compans  put 


out.  He  admitted  that  it  was  an  ugly 
box,  w  ith  no  lint  catcher  because  they 
didn't  know  the\'  would  need  one;  it 
had  one  control,  an  off-and-on  sw  itch 
w  ith  no  timer,  no  temperature  control, 
or  heat-limiting  de\  ice.Tlie  preliminar\- 
tests  had  been  made  exclusively  on  tow  - 
els, with  no  thought  of  the  elfect  on  the 
various  colors,  other  fabrics,  and  differ- 
ent types  of  garments. 

Women  who  bought  the  new 
device  found  that  it  melted 
ra\'on  garments,  shrank 


The 
that 
hide 


canny  buyer  knows 
"bugs"  sometimes 
out  in  new  gadgets. 


l)lankets,  and  had  other  unhappy  effects. 
.As  the  result  of  complaints  from  women 
users,  from  editors,  from  educators,  and 
from  home  economists,  the  company 
made  man\  improvements,  so  that  to- 
da\-  tlie\  turn  out  a  rather  good  prod- 


uct. 
If 

i)UV 


\()u  were  not  among  the  first  to 
the  clothes  dryer  in  its  earliest 
stages  of  development,  you  saved  a  con- 
siderable sum  on  the  initial  outlay  for  a 
iiuire  unsatisfactory  appliance  and  in 
clothes  w  hiclv  might  have  been  dam- 


aged; >'ou  were  sa\'cd  also  liisappoint- 
ment  and  anno>  ance. 

Any  time  that  some  new  dev  elopment 
in  the  design  of  an  aut(Miiobile  appears 
it  w  ill  be  w  ise  to  w  ait  until  > ou  ha\  e  a 
reliable  report  on  the  performance  of 
the  car  and  its  durabilit\-,  and  especially 
as  to  whether  it  adds  to  the  safety  of 
driving,  or  detracts  from  it.  If  \  ou  do  no 
more  than  check  w  ith  >  ()ur  local  auto- 
mobile dealer  or  one  of  his  mechanics 
on  the  amount  of  servicing  that  he  is 
being  reijuired  to  prov  ide,  it  w  ill  help. 

The  large  manufacturers  of 
automobiles  keep  close  track 
of  service  troubles  in  the  earh' 
cars  of  each  new  model  and 
make  corrections  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  in  some  cases  even 
changing  some  fault\'  viart  or 
unit  for  an  entirely  new  one. 
The  first  difficulties,  when 
they  are  of  a  serious  nature, 
are  almost  invariably  elimi- 
nated in  the  manufacture  of 
cars  made  later  in  the  year. 

During  the  early  days  of 
the  Korean  confiict  w  hen  it 
was  necessarv'  to  conserve 
scarce  copper,  one  big  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  intro- 
duced the  use  of  coated  steel 
for  radiators  in  five  different 
makes  of  cars.  Though  the  ex- 
periment had  been  preceded 
by  w  hat  w  ere  thought  to  be 
completely  reliable  chemical 
and  metallurgical  studies,  the 
new  radiators  were  a  complete  failure 
and  trouble  was  reported  short!)'  after 
the  cars  were  put  in  service.  Radiators 
developed  rust  which  clogged  cooling 
lines  and  in  some  cases  motor  blocks 
cracked  before  drivers  realized  what 
was  the  trouble.  The  steel  radiators 
w  ere  replaced  w  ith  new  ones  made  of 
copper,  not  at  the  car  ow  ner's  expense. 
However,  he  possibly  had  considerable 
trouble  and  inconvenience  before  the 
cooling  system  defect  was  properly 
diagnosed  and  accounted  for. 
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It's  a  buyer's  market  today,  so  make  the  most  of  it. 


Another  new  and  insufficiently  tested 
development  is  in  the  field  of  hearing 
aids,  where  the  transistor,  a  little  device 
that  takes  the  place  of  a  vacuum  tube 
and  makes  the  use  of  batteries  more  eco- 
nomical, has  recently  been  introduced. 
At  the  present  time  a  hearing  aid  using 
transistors  is  being  manufactured  by  a 
number  of  companies  whose  advertising 
men  are  highly  enthusiastic  in  their 
claims  for  the  new  "miracle." 

Reports  from  users,  however,  indicate 
that  there  are  still  difficulties  to  be 
worked  out  before  this  use  of  the  new 
transistors  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  American  Aledical  Association  has 
pointed  out  that  the  chief  advantage  of 
transistors  in  hearing  aids  at  the  present 
time  is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion, by  the  elimination  of  batteries,  but 
that  so  far  there  has  been  no  significant 
improvement  in  amplification,  tone 
quality,  or  in  fidelit\-  of  the  new  aid 
over  earlier  kinds. 

If  you  are  buying  an  important  item 
or  one  that  involves  a  considerable  out- 
lay of  money,  do  some  comparison 
shopping.  When  Macy's  speaks  to  Gim- 
bel's,  and  vice  versa,  in  their  advertising 
about  the  prices  and  quality  of  merchan- 
dise each  sells  compared  with  those  of 
other  merchants,  the  chances  are  that 
both  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
for  both  stores  hire  energetic  and  alert 

•  •  • 

F.  J.  Schlink  is  president  and  technical  director 
of  Consumers'  Research,  Washington,  N.  J., 
pioneer  consumer  organization  for  the  testing 
of  goods  and  appliances.  Miss  M.  C-  Phillips  is 
associated  with  him  at  "CR"  and  is  the  author 
of  several  books  in  the  consumer  field. 


comparison  shoppers  to  check  on  a  wide 
variety  of  merchandise  that  all  the  major 
New  York  stores  offer  for  sale.  The 
average  wage  earner  or  homemaker  may 
have  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  to 
devote  to  comparison  shopping,  but  it 
is  a  very  helpful  and  mone>  -saving  prac- 
tice to  obtain  a  picture  of  what  is  being 
offered  by  several  dealers. 

The  fashionable  store  in  the  center  of 
town  may  price  an  appliance  a  good 
deal  higher  than  a  competitor  on  the 
outskirts  where  the  overhead  is  not  so 
high.  It  pays  to  look  around.  Of  course, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  rec- 
ognized dealer  in  a  sub- 
urb, who  is  not  bothered 
with  much  competition, 
will  often  charge  full  list 
price  while  dealers  in  the 
city  proper  will  cut  prices 
heavil)'  in  order  to  meet 
competition  from  other 
dealers  in  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

In  buying  any  appli- 
ance, it  is  essential  to 
check  on  the  quality  of 
service  available  for  that 
particular  make.  Often  a 
moderately  good  appli- 
ance will  give  greater  sat- 
isfaction if  the  servicer 
is  intelligent  and  cooper- 
ative, whereas  a  first- 
rate  appliance  will  be  a 
poor  buy  if  the  servicer 
is  the  type  who  fails  to 
show  up  when  urgently 
needed,  is  incompetent  or 


slovenly  in  his  work,  or  charges  an  ex- 
orbitant rate  for  his  services.  It's  best  to 
find  out  about  the  dealer's  standing, 
cooperativeness  and  reputation  for  serv- 
ice and  service  charges  before  you  make 
the  final  decision  on  which  brand  to  buy. 

The  American  system  of  mass  pro- 
duction is  highly  effective  when  turning 
out  a  vast  quantity  of  fairly  good  prod- 
ucts that  are  sold  at  prices  far  lower 
than  would  be  charged  if  they  were 
custom-built  and  assembled  by  hand. 
Factory  inspection  of  assembly-line 
products  is  on  a  spot-check  basis,  \\  hich 
means  that  every  twentieth,  hundredth, 
or  thousandth  product  will  be  picked 
out  of  the  assembly  line  and  given  some 
degree  of  scrutiny  for  quality  and  fin- 
ish. 

With  such  a  system  it  is  inevitable 
that  a  defective  product  or  even  one 
that  will  not  work  at  all  satisfactorily^ 
sometimes  gets  through  the  line  into  the 
stores  and  into  consumers'  hands.  Such 
items  are  commonly  known  as  "lemons" 
in  the  trade.  Sometimes  the  simple  re- 
placement of  a  part  or  making  a  slight 
adjustment  will  remedy  the  difficulty; 
in  other  cases  an  appliance  can't  be  made 
to  \\<)rk  \\ithout  a  thorough  recondi- 
tioning job  at  the  factory  or  a  large, 
well-equipped  regional  service  plant  of 
the  manufacturer. 

The  consumer  w  iio  gets  a  "lemon" 
is  entitled  to  a  full  replacement  and  if 
the  local  dealer  fails  to  niake  good,  it  is 
sometimes  helpful  to  write  a  full,  care- 
fully worded  but  firm  letter  setting 
forth  the  difficulties  to  the  president  of 
the  company  in  question,  pointing  out 
in  what  way  the  product  has  failed  to 
give  satisfactory  service,  and  wherein 
the  dealer  has  failed  to  perform  his  part 
( Coiiti lined  on  page  57 } 


If  you  have  doubts  make  the  seller  2)ut  it  in  writing. 
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^^mOLES  ON  THIS 

This  year  manufacturers  of  America's  automobiles         the  new  1954  cars,  but  how  well  have  you  observed 
\        have  outdone  themselves  in  designing  distinctive         their  distinguishing  features?  This  test  will  show 
motorcars.  By  this  time  you  have  seen  thousands  of         liow  good  an  eye  you  have  lor  automobile  detail. 


13  ...........      14..............  15 
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YEARS  CARS 


a.  6 


Turn  to  page  50  for  answers 


SCORE  YOURSELF 

15—18  right  answers,  excellent 
1 2—15  right  answ  ers,  ver>'  good 
8—12  right  answers,  average 
4—  8  right  answers,  fair 
4  or  less,  poor 
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Whose 
Civil  Liberties  ? 


.Synonynioiis  with  the  ACLU  are  the  names  of  Patrick 
Malin,  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  and  Roger  Baldwin. 


In  the  public  mind  The  Americcan  Civil 
Liberties  Union  is  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  protecting  Che  legal  rights  of  all 
Americans.  Has  the  organization  lived  up 
to  that  concept  ?  Let's  look  at  the  record. 

By  RALPH  DE  TOLEDANO 


ON  THE  NIGHT  of  November  24,  1953, 
Edward  R.  iMurrow's  telecast  "See 
It  Now"  presented  to  the  country 
wliat  purported  to  be  an  objective  ac- 
cf)unt  of  a  controversy  between  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
Indiana  Department  of  The  American 
Legion,  headed  by  Roy  T.  Amos  of 
Indianapolis.  The  locale  of  the  show 
was  Indianapolis,  where  a  group  of 
people  who  wished  to  start  an  ACLU 
chapter  were  refused  the  use  of  the 
Indiana  World  War  Memorial.  Mur- 
row,  in  his  tradeniarkcd  voice  of  doom, 
set  the  stage  and  then  turned  the  pres- 
entation over  to  two  CBS  reporters  and 
two  photographers. 

Whether  by  malice  or  misfortune, 
the  iMurrow  telecast  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  a  studiously  contrived  piece  of 
special  pleading  designed  to  show  that 
the  Indiana  Legionnaires  were  a  collec- 
tion of  fascist-like  crackpots  and  the 
ACLU  a  bearer  of  the  Jefferson-Lincoln 
tradition.  The  strongest  statement  of 
the  Legion's  position,  by  Cale  J.  Holder, 
was  not  heard.  Instead,  the  Legion's 
case  was  presented  on  the  Murrow 
show  b\'  utilizing  camera  techniques  to 
create  pro-ACLU  .sentiments.  Shots  of 
the  Legion's  trooping  of  the  colors  were 


so  edited  that  they  looked  like  a  nazi 
display  of  military  ritual. 

On  behalf  of  the  ACLU,  the  most 
glaring  sin  was  the  careful  deletion  from 
a  speech  by  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  of 
ever>'thing  but  the  most  pious  senti- 
ments on  civil  liberties  and  the  right  of 
dissent.  His  statements  defending  the 
rights  of  communists  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  and  blasting  ail  investi- 
gation of  communism  were  not  heard 
by  the  nation's  televiewers.  Nor,  for 
that  matter,  did  Hays'  cockeyed  and 
self-contradictory  assertion  that  no  one 
in  the  U.  S.  could  speak  up  in  defense 
of  civil  liberties  "because  the  danger  is 
too  great,"  seem  of  interest  to  Alur- 
row's  editors. 

The  total  effect  was  unconsciously 
summed  up  by  John  Crosby,  the  syn- 
dicated radio-TV  columnist,  who 
wrote;  "Air.  Murrow  showed  the  two 
meetings  — the  Legion's  and  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  —  jumping  back  and 
forth  from  the  regimented  atmosphere 
of  the  Legion's  to  the  democratic  rea- 
sonableness of  the  Union's  .  .  .  Mur- 
row simply  presented  the  facts  (and 
the  faces)  and  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves." How  could  Crosby  know  that 
the  facts  (and  the  faces)  were  carefully 


chosen  to  have  precisely  that  effect  on 
him?  Curiously,  Murrow  did  not  catch 
the  Legion  on  the  point  where  it  was 
demonstrably  off-base  —  the  false  accu- 
sation hy  Indianapolis  Legionnaires 
that  ACLLl^  had  defended  the  atomic 
spies,  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg.  Per- 
haps he  didn't  know. 

In  itself,  the  Indianapolis  incident  is 
of  small  consequence.  The  attempt  to 
build  it  up  into  a  national  issue  died. 


TYPICAL  ACLU  CAUSES 


When  (iti/ens  of  Peekskill  were  jjiovoked 
into  riots  by  tonnnunists.  tlie  ACLU  did 
the  exjjec ted  — sided  with  the  communists. 
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Edward  R.  Murrow  in  another  of  his  slick  propaganda  telecasts  showed 
ACLU  stalwarts  as  heroic  citizens  being  harassed  by  villainous  Legionnaires, 


It  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  the  ACLU 
has  done  tremendously  important  and 
socially  useful  work  in  fighting  against 
discrimination  and  segregation  of  Ne- 
groes, for  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
in  areas  where  some  have  been  denied 
the  vote,  against  pre-censorship  of 
books  and  fihns,  etc.  It  has  also  entered 
the  courts  in  behalf  of  rabble-rousing 
crackpots  like  Father  Terminiello,  de- 
fending a  free  speech  principle.  The 
ACLU's  perfidy,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  has 
been  in  the  area  of  the  communist  con- 
spiracy, of  cold  war  tensions,  and  of 
the  germinal  disagreements  between 
liberals  and  conservatives. 

Three  case  studies  will  demonstrate 
the  nature  of  my  criticisms: 

The  Merle  Miller  Case.  In  1950,  the 
ACLU  commissioned  Merle  Miller,^  a 
professional  liberal  of  anti-anti-commu- 
nist persuasion,  to  make  a  "searching 


The  anti-Legion  case  was  so  palpably 
feeble  that  it  aroused  only  the  profes- 
sional breast-beaters.  The  ACLU  was 
aware  of  this,  for  it  kept  its  anti-com- 
munist staff  members  in  complete  ig- 
norance of  Murrow's  intervention  until 
the  last  minute.  But  the  Murrow  broad- 
cast did  serve  an  important  purpose. 
However  imperfect  and  grudging,  it 
brought  to  the  fore  questions  \\hich 
have  bothered  many  people. 

Is  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
a  communist  front?  Is  the  net  effect  of 
its  work  subversive?  Does  it  fight  hon- 
estly and  with  clean  hands  for  civil 
liberties?  The  American  Legion  has  re- 
peatedly asked  for  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  these  questions.  But  the 
ACLU  is  too  much  of  a  Sacred  Cow  to 
be  so  subjected.  The  questions  should 
be  answered.  After  a  careful  study  of 
the  ACLU's  literature,  of  its  leadership, 
and  of  its  activities,  1  have  come  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  In  the  established  sense  of  the 
word,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  is  not  a  communist  front— even 
though  Earl  Browder,  in  sworn  testi- 


The  ACLU  opposes  the  Smith  Act  under 
which  characters  such  as  these  leaders  of  the 
communist  conspiracy  were  found  guilty. 


niony  at  the  time  he  was  the  red  boss 
in  America,  characterized  it  as  a  "trans- 
mission belt"  for  communist  ideas. 

2.  It  is  nevertheless  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  communist  movement.  In 
the  guise  of  serving  civil  liberties,  it  dis- 
seminates to  all  corners  of  the  country 
the  kind  of  propaganda  which  best 
serves  communist  purposes  by  spread- 
ing dissension,  confusion,  and  misinfor- 
mation. 

3.  Despite  claims  of  impartiality,  it 
has  set  up  a  double  standard  in  evaluat- 
ing civil  liberties  issues— one  standard 
for  the  left,  the  other  for  the  right. 

4.  The  ACLU  has,  on  several  occa- 
sions, perpetrated  conscious  fraud  on  the 
American  people.  Its  literature,  more- 
over, is  packed  with  gross  and  glaring 
contradictions  of  fact  and  doctrine. 

5.  For  the  most  part,  its  general  state- 
ments of  purpose  are  noble,  but  in  spe- 
cifics the  ACLU  has  been  both  equivo- 
cal and  selective.  Its  protestations  that 
it  abhors  communism  must  be  judged 
in  this  context. 

6.  The  ACLU  has  shown  considerable 
impartiality  in  its  litigations  and  legal 
briefs,  but  it  has  issued  press  releases 
and  reports  which  have  been  crudely 
partisan. 


''Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  By  the 
Thirty-fifth  National  Convention  of 
The  American  Legion  assenibled  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  that  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  investigate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and,  if  warranted,  institute  prose- 
cution under  the  Smith  and/or  McCar- 
ran  Acts.^^ 

Resolving  clause  of  resolution  adopted 
by  the  National  Convention. 


inquiry"  of  the  blacklisting  of  commu- 
nists and  sympathizers  in  the  Radio-TV 
industry,  and  the  bo>  cott  of  programs 
featuring  them.  With  an  appearance 
(Contimied  on  page  59) 

^Miller's  orientation  can  best  be  shavn  by 
his  statement  that  the  ''real  threat  to  . .  .  the 
United  States,  to  the  u^orld,  is  not  from  the 
Left  but  from  the  Right." 
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V\^VTER,  Water, 
Everywhere 


Kansans  relax  on  the  banks  of  the  water- 
way below  the  Fall  River  Reservoir. 


Fisliiiio^.  hoaiiii"^  and  swiuiiiuiio*  liavo  now 
conic  to  areas  iUai  nocr  iiad  flicin  hclorc. 


By  ROBERT  SCHARFF 

EVKR  THOLcm  of  fishing  in  the  desert  lands  of  Arizona  or 
on  the  plains  of  Texas  or  in  the  flatlands  of  Kansas? 
Sounds  a  hit  craz>',  but  thousands  of  sportsmen  each  year 
arc  finding  these  among  the  best  fishing  areas  in  the  United 
States.  And  what  is  more  important,  each  passing  year  adds 
more  such  vciv  locations  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
American  people,  as  the  great  man-made  lake-development 
program  of  the  I'cderal  Government  unfolds. 

irrigation,    Hood   control,   navigation,   reclamation  and 


power  development  arc  the  prime  reasons  for  this  large-scale 
man-made  lakes  program.  Fishing,  boating,  s\\  imming.  camp- 
ing and  similar  recreations,  however,  are  coming  into  their 
own  and  arc  pressing  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  major  purposes 
when  an  accounting  of  the  benefits  of  these  lake  projects  is 
sought.  \\'hen  a  dam  is  constructed,  a  rcser\  oir  impounded, 
the  entire  economy  of  the  area  is  radicalh'  ciianged.  Bounti- 
ful crops  grow  where  onlx  cesert  fiowers  bloomed.  Elec- 
tricity pours  into  new  1\'  constructed  industrial  plants  and 
lights  cities  and  towns  hundreds  ot  miles  away— and  another 
fishing  spot  comes  into  being. 

A  fine  example  of  the  latter  can  be  tound  in  South  (Jaro- 


Lake  Texoina.  on  (he  Texas-Oklahoma  border,  is  now  a  j)()j)iilar  play  spot. 


A  Kentucky  Lake  catch. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  had  a  busy  day  hauling  in  these  beauties. 


Tennessee-grown  bass. 


The  water  frequently  runs  deep  in  these  large  lakes.  Trolling  is  often  in  order.       Sailboats  are  a  new  sight  now  in  many  States 


lina.  T\\  enty-five  years  ago  there  ^^■as  not  a  lake  in  the  State 
worthy  to  be  shown  on  a  regulation-size  map.  Today  there 
are  seven  nianinioth  lakes,  including  several  of  the  largest 
on  the  East  Coast.  In  addition,  there  are  more  than  3,000 
lakes  \\  hich  are  know  n  locally  as  ponds,  and  many  of  these 
are  fully  large  enough  to  be  dignified  \\  ith  the  more  impres- 
sive name.  All,  or  most  of  them,  are  man-made  and  are  full 
of  fish. 

The  roUcall  of  reservoir  recreational  areas  lengthens  each 
year.  The  co\\bo\-  of  southern  Oklahoma  and  northeast 
Texas  can  now  trade  his  horse  for  a  boat  and  his  six-shooter 
for  a  casting  rod,  and  fish  in  a  great  inland  lake  created  by 
the  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  — Denison  Dam.  When  this 
impoundment,  called  Lake  Texoma,  plays  host  to  four  million 
recreation-seeking  people  in  a  year,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
the  neighboring  communities  start  to  count  the  economic 
benefits  of  the  lake  in  terms  of  the  sportsman  dollar,  and 
small  wonder  that  the  vacation  habits  of  an  entire  section  of 
the  country  are  affected.  We  think  of  Alinnesota  as  the 
land  of  lakes,  but  when  the  water  resource  programs  are 
completed  our  citizens  of  1980  may  well  be  forgiven  for 
referring  in  similar  terms  to  Oklahoma  and  some  other  com- 
paratively lakeless  States. 

While  the  major  portion  of  these  reservoir  recreation  areas 
are  built  b.v  the  Federal  Government.  States  have  impounded 
water  for  this  purpose,  too.  For  example,  Kansas  is  one  of 
our  least  endow  ed  States  as  far  as  fishing  resources  are  con- 
cerned; in  recent  years,  however,  it  has  striven  mightily  to 
overcome  this  deficiency.  Jayhaw  kers  like  to  fish  as  much 
as  anybody  or  maybe  more  since  they  traveled  far  to  their 


fishing  in  other  states— eastward  to  Alissouri  and  w  estw  ard 
to  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Many  Kansans  wouldn't  bother 
to  buy  a  license  at  home,  but  spent  their  hard-earned  cash 
elsewhere.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  the  State  resoh  ed  to 
do  something  about  the  situation.  True,  Kansas  rivers  and 
streams  weren't  good.  The\'  run  at  or  near  flood  level  every 
spring;  then  fall  dow  n  to  a  slight  trickle  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. The  State  Planning  Commission,  seeing  all  that  good 
water  running  out  of  the  State,  decided  to  keep  it  there 
awhile. 

So,  streams  and  ri\  ers  were  surveyed  and  a  campaign  of 
reservoir-building  started  in  Kansas.  Landowners  were 
urged  through  soil-conservation  and  similar  campaigns  to 
build  dams  and  construct  farm  ponds  wherever  possible. 
The  results  changed  the  entire  landscape  of  the  State.  Kan- 
sas now  has  tw  cnt\  -tw  i)  large  state  lakes  (w  ith  ten  more  in 
the  planning  stage),  and  literally  hundreds  of  nuinicipal  and 
private  ponds  ranging  from  an  acre  to  a  three-thousand-acre 
lake.  Three  large  federal  reservoirs  w  ithin  its  borders  help  its 
program  of  fish  stocking,  supervision  and  law  enforcement. 

Few  sportsmen  realize  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the 
federal  program  as  approved  by  the  Congress  and  executed 
by  such  agencies  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authorit\',  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Let's  take  a  look  at  what  the  grand- 
daddy'  of  man-made  lakes  (The  Tennessee  \'^allc\'  .\uthorit\' 
system)  has  to  offer. 

Since  the  TVA  began  operations  in  the  early  1930's  the 
w  aterv\'ay  has  increased  to  where  it  now  includes  24  man- 
made  lakes  with  a  combined  shore-  {Coiithuied  on  page  SI) 
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Here  is  a  phrase  that  sticks  in  some  people's  throats 
while  others  proudly  espouse  it.  Why? 


By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 


r!  1919,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  wrotc  into  the  preamble  of 
its  constitution  a  pledge  which,  ever  since,  Legionnaires 
have  repeated  at  Post  meetings.  Part  of  the  pledge  is:  "To 
foster  and  perpetuate  a  100%  Americanism." 

The  Legion  is  probably  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
term  "100%  American"  is  still  current.  There  has  long  been 
pressure  to  wipe  the  phrase  out  of  our  speech,  chiefly 
through  ridicule. 

The  ridicule  has  been  effective.  Many  Americans  cannot 
say  "100%  American,"  except  in  jest  or  criticism,  without 
having  it  stick  in  their  throats.  Even  our  thick-skinned 
Legion,  which  usually  wants  a  sounder  reason  than  ridicule 
before  it  will  abandon  a  position  it  has  taken,  once  con- 
sidered a  serious  proposal  to  eliminate  "100%  Americanism" 
from  its  preamble  and  thus  avoid  the  ridicule.  That  pro- 
posal was  defeated  by  Legionnaires  who  said  that  they 
knew  what  100%  Americanism  meant,  while  the  ridicule 
came  from  people  who  did  not. 

In  fact,  the  words  "100%  Americanism"  and  the  deeds 
that  express  their  meaning,  have  an  interesting  history. 

The  word  "Americanism"  is  quite  old.  It  was  coined  in 
an  attempt  to  condense  into  one  word  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  American  and  European  culture  and  forms 
of  government.  The  differences  were  real  and  profound, 
so  the  word  was  a  good  one.  As  a  catch-word,  "American- 
ism" has  always  been  used  with  the  assumption  that  the 
listener  knew  the  marked  differences  between  European 
and  American  culture  and  understood  quite  clearly  what 
the  word  meant  without  further  explanation.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son advised  a  friend  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Eui-ope  to 
return  here  to  live  for  a  wliile  until  he  had  again  "become 
Americanized." 

Years  later,  Edwaid  Rok  expressed  the  same  eas>'  under- 
standing of  the  pi'ofound  differences  between  the  American 
and  European  atmospheres  when,  in  reviewing  his  career, 
he  titled  his  autobiography  Tl?e  Aiiiericaiilzatioii  of  Edivard 
Hok. 

As  the  word  "Americanism"  in  its  various  forms  grew,  it 
took  on  new  meanings  without  losing  its  older  ones.  Emer- 
son sometimes  used  the  word  to  criticize  our  19rh-centur\' 
"uncultivated"  rough-and-readiness.  But  whether  he  used 
"Americanism"  in  praise  or  in  protest,  he  used  it  correctly 


to  indicate  the  well-understood  flavor  of  American  life  as 
it  differed  from  European  life. 

There  came  a  day,  however,  when  the  word  "American- 
ism" dealt  with  the  problem  of  people  who  did  not  know 
the  differences  between  the  American  and  the  European 
atmospheres.  That  day  dawned  with  the  influx  of  vast  and 
virtually  uncontrolled  waves  of  immigration  of  Europeans 
to  America,  which  was  at  its  peak  between  1880  and  1920. 

Encouraged  by  a  growing  American  industry  that  was 
hungry  for  cheap  labor,  U.  S.  policy  over  a  period  of  40 
years  permitted  immigration  at  a  rate  that  vastly  overreached 
our  capacity  to  assimilate  the  newcomers  into  American 
ways  and  into  an  understanding  of  American  life  and 
government. 

There  were  7Vz  million  immigrants  in  the  U.  S.  35  years 
ago  who  were  making  no  appreciable  progress  toward  as- 
similation, Americanization  or  citizenship. 

Tiic  frightened  and  often  bewildered  strangers  to  our 
shores  huddled  together  in  little  islands  of  European  culture 
in  our  cities  and  industrial  centers.  Ignorance,  povcrt>%  fear 
and  strangeness  drew  them  together.  Many  of  their  children 


AVise  Americanism  in  1919  sought  to  teach  American 
ways  to  millions  of  immigrants.  Most  were  eager  to  learn. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  more  than 
any  other  man,  gave  currency  to 
the  words  "100%  American."  The 
Legion  gave  the  words  meaning. 


German  war  bride  Mrs.  Hobart  Cooper  (left)  and  35  others  were  welcomed 
into  U.  S.  citizenship  in  Manchester,  N.  H..  by  Legion  last  April.  At  right, 
two  elderly  Japanese  thank  Mrs.  Herbert  Brauer  and  Legionnaires  of  Shoe- 
maker Post,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  for  training  that  led  to  their  naturalization 
as'  U.  S.  citizens.  Good  citizenship  is  the  core  of  Legion  Americanism. 


went  to  American  public  schools  which  "accommodated" 
them  by  giving  instruction  in  their  old-country  language. 

Many  of  the  newcomers  listened  to  political  leadership 
that  damned  American  ways  and  American  government. 
Often  neither  the  follo\\  ers  nor  the  leaders  had  the  faintest 
knowledge  of  American  ways  and  American  government. 
They  thought  in  terms  of  the  czars,  kaisers,  kings,  emperors, 
police  states  and  oppressions  of  Europe.  Many  a  touching 
story  of  the  fears,  perplexities  and  ignorance  with  which 
they  started  life  in  America  has  been  told  by  the  immigrants 
of  those  days. 

A  growing  populace  that  was  ignorant  of  American  life 
and  the  principles  of  American  government  was  an  obvious 
menace  to  a  nation  that  plots  its  course  according  to  the 
judgments  of  its  people.  Yet  U.  S.  policy  permitted  the  wave 
of  immigration  to  continue  unabated,  while  little  was  done 
to  help  the  new  immigrants  become  assimilated  except  to 
blame  the  situation  on  the  newcomers. 

In  fact,  the  numbers  and  the  continued  ignorance  of  the 
immigrants  offered  both  profit  and  po\\  er  to  some  American 
interests. 

As  the  aliens  were  more  ignorant  of  American  ways  they 
were  more  manageable  as  cheap  labor.  Often,  they  were 
exploited  and  enslaved  by  money  lenders  and  did  not  kno\\' 
how  to  protect  themselves  under  American  law. 

Then,  too,  there  was  political  power  to  be  sought  b>' 
keeping  the  strangers  in  separate  groups  of  "minorities" 
whom  unscrupulous  leaders  could  "champion."  In  order  to 
pose  as  "tlic  friends  of  the  Poles"  or  "the  friends  of  the 
Italians"  or  "the  friends  of  the  Germans"  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  man\-  politicians  to  make  sure  that  the  Poles  and 
the  Italians  and  the  Germans  in  America  did  not  start  think- 
ing of  themselves  as  Americans. 

Demagoguery  based  on  a  divided  America  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be,  but  it  is  still  with  us.  The  modern-day  com- 
munists rely  heavily  upon  it.  Of  the  241  subversive  groups 
on  the  Attorney  General's  list  today,  109  openly  appeal 
to  Old  World  and  religious  and  racial  "minority"  ties  of 
modern  Americans.  Present-day  efforts  to  wipe  out  the 
AIcCar^an-\^^alter  immigration  control  bill  are  largely  or- 
ganized around  appeals  to  Americans  of  different  European 
origin  to  seek  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  their  particu- 
lar Old  World  stock  here.  America  is  pictured  as  a  battle- 
ground of  Europeans  for  control,  which  every  group  now 
here  except  the  Indians  can  win  if  we  return  to  the  wide- 
open  immigration  of  1880-1920. 

The  phrase  "100%  Americanism"  was  first  used  to  pro- 
test the  millions  of  ahens  \\  ho  lived  in  America  by  the  time 
of  the  first  World  War  without  understanding  their  new 


In  joint  Legion-school  program,  every  Nebraska  high 
school  student  participates  in  youth  county  govern- 
ments. Here,  students  vote  for  their  representatives. 


country  or  identifying  themselves  with  it.  As  early  as  1888, 
the  elder  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said:  "Let  us  be  done  with 
British-Americans  and  Irish-Americans  and  German-Ameri- 
cans, and  so  on,  and  all  be  Americans  ...  if  a  man  is  going 
to  be  an  American  at  all,  let  him  be  so  \\  ithout  any  qualif\  - 
ing  adjective." 

Before  1920,  the  problem  had  become  so  gra\e  that  two 
Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  lashed  out  unmerciful])-  at  the  immi- 
grants. Whether  Theodore  Roosevelt  invented  the  phrase 
"100%  Americanism"  or  not,  he  gave  the  phrase  its  original 
currency  when  he  proclaimed:  "There  can  be  no  50-50 
Americanism  in  this  countr>-.  There  is  room  for  only  100% 
Americanism." 

If  the  fiery  Roosevelt  held  the  hapless  immigrants  to 
blame  without  analyzing  the  problem  too  deeply,  so  did  the 
sober  ^^'oodrow  Wilson.  Said  Wilson  on  May  6,  1914,  in 
Washington,  D.  C:  "Some  x\mericans  need  h\'phens  in  their 
names  because  only  part  of  them  came  over."  And  in  S*" 
Paul,  Minn.,  in  1919,  he  said:  "I  think  the  most  un-American 
thing  in  the  world  is  a  hyphen." 

Such  browbeating  of  the  immigrants  probably  hurt  more 
than  it  helped.  Neither  Roosevelt  nor  \MIson  did  very  much 
to  help  the  newcomers  become  assimilated,  or  to  reduce  their 
flow  to  the  level  of  the  nation's  capacity  to  absorb  them 
as  citizens  as  well  as  laborers. 

At  its  organizing  caucus  in  St.  [Continued  on  p.T.trc  41) 
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America's  priceless  docimients  — tlie  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
—  are  enshrined  in  the  Library  ot  Congress. 


One  of  America's  great  works  of  art  commemo- 
rates a  famous  ])resident.  The  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  by  scnlpior  Daniel  Chester  French 
is  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Potomac  Park. 


The  Pentagon  Building,  15  minutes  from 
Washington,  is  the  world's  largest  office  build- 
ing and  control  center  of  America's  defenses. 


AVET'S-EYEVIEWOF 

WASHINGTON 


The  im]>osing  dome  of  the  nation's  Cajiitol,  lighted  at  night,  is 
one  of  the  first  sights  of  the  city  for  those  who  arrive  by  train. 
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FEW  CITIES  in  the  world  have  grow  n 
as  amazingly  as  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  1791  the  site  was  nothing  but 
v\  ooded  flatlands  and  as  late  as  the  Civil 
War  it  \\as  little  more  than  an  over- 
sized village  of  crude  buildings. 

Today  the  nation  s  capital  has  become 
one  of  the  country's  great  cities  and  the 
center  of  the  world's  attention. 

Its  impressive,  monumental  govern- 
ment buildings;  the  more  than  750 
parks;  wide  streets  and  striking  memo- 
rials and  statues  make  Washington  a 
year-round  attraction. 

More  than  4,000,000  persons  come  to 
the  city  each  year  to  visit  the  historic 
sites  in  and  around  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  to  see  their  government  in 
action. 

Here  are  some  places  of  special  in- 
terest to  veterans  you  won't  w  ant  to 
miss  when  you  attend  the  1954  National 
Convention  in  Washington  beginning 
August  30. 


The  Washington  Monument,  rising  555  feet 
above  the  Mall,  has  been  the  greatest  single 
attraction  for  visitors  to  the  nation's  capital 
since  it  was  opened  to  the  j)ublic  in  1885. 


The  Unknown  Soldier  and  thousands  more  of  the  na- 
tion's service  dead  are  buried  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  across  the  Potomac 
from  Washington  on  the  site  of  R.  E.  Lee's  home. 


The  first  public  building  constructed  in  Washington.  Officially  called  Semper    Paratus  —  Always    Ready.  Head- 

the  Executive  Mansion,  the  President's  home  has  been  known  as  the  quarters  of  the  Coast  Guard  which  traces  its 

White  House  since  it  was  painted  white  following  the  fire  in  1814.  history  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Republic. 
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LEGION 


These  days  wlicn  you  mention  fishing, 
the  word  boat  seems  synonj  nious.  It  is  said 
that  about  one  family  in  twelve  owns  a 
boat  or  is  al)out  to  own  one. 

Chetek  Boats  announces  its  full  line  for 
1954.  The  seawortln-  flared  transom  as- 
sures smooth,  dry  and  fast  rides,  says 
Chetek.  Fishermen  or  heads  of  families 
w  ho  like  the  water  should  look  over  this 
line  of  models  equipped  for  outboard 
motors.  Send  )  our  questions  to  \'ern  Lar- 
scn,  President,  Chetek,  AVisconsin. 

In  his  aificle  "Boats  For  Everjbody"  in 
the  January  1954  issue.  Bob  SchartT  listed 
Penn  Van  Boats,  Inc.,  as  manufacturers  of 
boat  kits.  1  his  w  as  an  error.  Penn  Van 
manufacture  very  fine  high-grade  small 
i)();Us  but  do  not  make  kits. 

Seems  as  if  we  pulled  a  boner  in  a  re- 
cent issue  by  omitting  the  goshawk  or 
goose-hawk  when  we  listed  harmful  mem- 
bers of  the  bird  family.  Readers  G.  B. 
Thistlethw  aitc  and  John  L.  Mitchell,  Jr., 


called  this  to  our  attention.  This  species 
of  hawk  differs  from  the  Cooper,  having 
an  almost  white  breast,  w  hereas  the  Cooper 
is  reddish.  It  s  easih'  recognized  by  its  giant 
size,  short  wings  and  long  tail.  It  is  some- 
rimes  used  in  falconry  and  feeds  on  small 
mammals,  birds  of  all  kinds,  including  song 
birds,  domestic  pigeons,  poultry  and  game- 
birds. 

l  lorida  fishing,  both  salt  water  and  fresh 
w  ater,  is  better  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
(^iiff  Abies,  president  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Sanford,  Florida,  in  the 
lake  and  citrus  country,  will  send  you  a 
free  map  of  Seminole  County  showing 
where  to  fish,  what  you  catch,  cost  of  li- 
censes and  prizes  a\  ailable.  Drop  a  card 
to  Cliff  Abies,  P.  O.  Box  339,  Sanford, 
I'lorida. 

Jensen  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Jensen  Beach,  I'lorida,  on  the  Indian  River, 
will  also  send  you  a  well-illustrated  free 
booklet  on  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing 
there.  Plent\'  of  motels  at  attractive  sum- 
mer rates. 

Let's  call  this  "the  discourse  of  the  carp." 
We've  been  asked  manv  times  about  this 


By  jack  DENTON  SCOTT 

fish,  a  foreigner  to  our  waters  who  has 
done  so  well  that  many  fishermen  now 
consider  angling  for  him  a  treat.  The  carp 
originated  in  India  and  w  as  introduced  to 
western  Eurojic  in  the  thirteenth  century. 


In  1877,  345  carp  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  and  placed  in  ponds  near 
W  ashington,  D.  C.  Two  years  later  the 
resultant  12,000  offspring  were  distributed 
throughout  25  States.  First  introduced  as  a 
farm  or  food  fish,  brought  over  here  to 
add  to  the  protein  diet  of  our  people,  our 
bounding  prosperity  made  this  added  food 
unnecessary.  So  the  carp  went  wild,  now 
lives  in  ponds,  lakes  and  streams  all  over 
the  country.  In  many  States  he  is  consid- 
ered a  real  battler  on  the  other  end  of  a 
light  rod.  Best  bait  is  dough  balls.  He  has 
no  teeth  in  his  mouth  and  takes  off  with 
tlic  bait  slowly.  Weighs  up  to  25  pounds. 

The  Associated  Sportsmen's  Council  on 
Firearms,  162  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New^  York,  is  organized  to  keep  law-abid- 
ing individuals  and  recreational  shooting 
clubs  advised  of  proposed  legislation  which 
might  further  restrict  the  use  of  firearms. 
Misinformed  indi\  iduals  introduce  bills  in 
legislative  halls  which  would  unreasonably 
restrict  the  use  of  rifles,  shotguns  and  am- 
munition. The  Council  agrees  with  and  co- 
operates in  the  passing  of  legislation  w  hich 
affects  the  criminal-miniled  but  it  opposes 
depriving  the  law  -abiding  citizen  of  "the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms"  as  guaranteed 
in  the  Constitution. 

For  further  information  on  the  Asso- 
ciated Sportsmen's  Council  on  Firearms, 
write  them  at  the  above  address. 

These  three  free  booklets  from  Shake- 
speare Company  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
are  yours  for  the  asking  at  jour  favorite 
tackle  dealers:  "How  to  Outfish  That 
Good  Old  Cane  Pole"  (On  Spinning); 
"No  Limit  On  Fun"  (Fl>'  Fishing);  "How 
to  Hook,  Hold  and  Handle  the  Big  Ones" 
(Bait  Casting).  Or  write  the  company 
direct. 

Flounder  fishermen,  be  of  good  cheer. 
\\'illiam  A.  Harris  of  Reading,  Pennsyl- 


vania, has  w  ords  for  you:  "A  lot  of  anglers 
fish  our  bays  and  inlets  of  New  Jersey  and 
other  points  for  summer  flounder  or  fluke 
without  much  success.  Their  method,  drift- 
ing for  flounder,  dragging  a  4-ounce  sinker 
over  the  bottom  and  catching  nothing  but 
kelp,  sea  robins  and  crabs,  is  discouraging. 

"I  fish  the  edges  of  the  channel  back  to 
even  three  feet  of  water  and  use  a  4-foot, 
1 -pound  leader  and  two  hooks  baited  with 
minnows.  A  !^ -ounce  clinch  sinker  fast- 
ened on  the  leader  between  the  hooks 
holds  the  minnows  down.  I  also  use  a  small, 
adjustable,  plastic  bobber  or  cork.  If  the 
edge  of  the  channel  water  is  eight  feet 
deep,  I  adjust  the  leader  accordingly  and 
wind-drift  over  the  flats.  Many,  many 
times  I've  taken  up  to  100  flatties  in  a  few 
hours.  No  weeds,  or  trash  fish  either." 

Fish  Recipe: 

A.  J.  Fandel,  an  optometrist  from  Saint 
Paul,  Minnesota,  has  a  way  of  cooking 
freshly  caught  fish  that  appeals  to  lazy 
type  fishermen  like  myself. 


"Have  the  fish  thoroughly  cleaned,"  Air. 
Fandel  suggests,  "fins  removed,  but  the 
head  and  tail  may  be  left.  And  do  not  re- 
move the  scales.  Salt  the  inside  of  fish  and 
pat  lightK'  with  flour  on  the  outside.  Then 
place  \i  inch  of  vegetable  oil  in  baking 
pan  and  heat.  Place  fish  in  pan  and  bake 
in  a  375-degree  oven  for  30  to  35  minutes 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  fish.  Bake 
one  side  of  the  fish  ten  to  twelve  minutes, 
turn  over  and  complete  the  baking. 

"This  method  keeps  all  the  juices  inside, 
the  fish  does  not  dry  out  as  in  fr\"ing  and 
the  flesh  is  more  flaky.  A\'hen  you  remove 
the  fish  from  the  oven  take  a  sharp  knife 
and  slide  it  under  the  skin  and  scales.  The 
skin  with  the  scales  comes  off  like  parch- 
ment paper,  and  you've  saved  yourself  the 
mess\'  task  of  scaling  the  fish." 

If  you  have  an  iiiiiisiial  idea  that  |)ertains 
to  hunting  or  fishing;  one  that  is  helpful  to 
fellow  readers  of  this  column,  send  it  along. 
If  we  tan  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a 
liunting  or  lishing  accessory.  Address: 
OUTDOOR  EDITOR,  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  The  Aintricaii  Legion  Maga%ine,  580 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  New  York. 
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NEWS  '/"'^  LEGION 


and  Veterans'  Affairs 


National  Commander  Asks  Legion 
For  Record  Membership  in  '54 


By  ARTHUR  J.  CONNELL 

National  Coininaiider, 
The  American  Legion 

Your  American  Legion  is  in  a  fight. 
It's  a  real  battle  with  scx  eral  objectives. 

First,  the  AMA  has  challenged  \our 
American  Legion  on  its  stand  in  behalf 
of  disabled  veterans  and  fheir  depend- 
ents. A  record  membership  is  necessary 
to  meet  this  challenge. 

Second,  if  we  are  gt)ing  to  intensify 
our  positive  efforts  for  a  better  America 
and  if  we  are  going  to  eflectiveh'  battle 
the  inroads  of  Communism,  we  must  at- 
tract thousands  of  additional  \  eterans  to 
our  organization. 

A  look  at  the  table  in  the  adjoining 
column  will  indicate  the  potential  in 
your  state.  We  thought  these  figures 
would  rightfully  shock  you  and  that  >  ou 
would  constitute  yourself  a  one-man  cru- 
sade to  invite  your  friends  who  are  vet- 
erans to  join  our  ranks  for  further  sei^v- 
ice  to  God  and  Country. 

Here's  What  You  Can  Do : 

1.  If  you  haven't  yet  paid  your  1954 
dues,  do  it  without  delay. 

2.  Invite  your  neighbor— the  man  next 
door  and  those  in  your  block  if  thev'  are 
veterans— to  sign  up  in  your  Post. 

3.  Urge  the  people  in  your  plant  or 
office  or  store,  wherever  you  work,  if 
they  are  veterans,  to  join  The  American 
Legion. 

4.  Attend  your  Post  meetings  and  ac- 
quaint yourself  with  the  programs  of 
The  American  Legion  so  that  you  will 
be  better  equipped  to  inform  prospec- 
tive members  of  the  organization's  work. 

Voices  out  of  the  past  from  Chateau 
Thieny,  Iwo  Jima,  The  Bulge  and 
Heartbreak  Ridge  echoing  through  three 
wars,  cry  out  for  our  continued  vigilance 
for  all  veterans,  their  widow  s  and  their 
orphans.  "To  you  we  throw  the  torch," 
they  say.  "Be  yours  to  hold  it  high." 

Whether  you  are  an  active  Legion- 
naire or  a  card-carrying  member,  you 
can  help  pay  your  own  individual  debt 
to  the  dependents  of  those  who  gave 
their  all  and  to  those  who  still  suffer  the 
wounds  of  battle  b\'  cmsading  for  a 
stronger  American  Legion. 

Do  these  things  now;  and  you  will 
ha\  e  the  everlasting  thanks  of  your  Na- 
tional Commander.  Your  Post  and  De- 
partment Commander  will  salute  you. 


These  Figures  Tell  the  ^^embershil) 
Story  in  Your  State 


1*15 1  MKsnr 

^o.  OF 

H().  3-25-54 

\  FTERWS 

Alabama 

Arizona 

io,oyy 

inn  nofi 

Arkansas 

27,202 

213,000 

California 

122,776 

1,630,000 

Colorado 

24,867 

192,000 

Connecticut 

28,477 

299,000 

Delaware 

3,846 

43,000 

D.  of  C. 

13,605 

138,000 

Florida 

33,883 

394,000 

Georgia 

48,120 

376,000 

Idaho 

7,899 

77,000 

Illinois 

187,192 

1,243,000 

Indiana 

98,427 

528,000 

Iowa 

92,455 

312,000 

Kansas 

53,309 

253,000 

Kentucky 

29,280 

330,000 

Louisiana 

45,875 

312,000 

Maine 

17,310 

114,000 

Maryland 

27,509 

313,000 

Massachusetts 

65,893 

692,000 

Michigan 

63,013 

901,000 

Minnesota 

77,783 

406,000 

Mississippi 

22,387 

219  000 

i.T  J,  Uo^UA  A 

61,643 

.530  000 

1 3  547 

78  000 

41  51 1 

1  fi;"^  000 

2,680 

'?3  000 

.L'lV'VV    X.1.CHI1 1^31111  \^ 

13,822 

77,000 

±  ^  v>  vv  J  \jx  ok.  y 

61,387 

731  000 

N^pw  \'fp\'ipf> 

9,182 

90  000 

Npw  Yorlv 

136,829 

9  055  000 

N.  Carolina 

41.786 

448  000 

N.  Dakota 

24,785 

63,000 

Ohio 

116,285 

1,105,000 

Oklahoma 

41,525 

304  000 

Oregon 

24!901 

231,000 

Pennsylvania 

226,192 

1  50''  000 

Rhode  Island 

8,927 

126,000 

S.  Carolina 

20,905 

216,000 

S.  Dakota 

21,428 

82,000 

Termessee 

53,549 

392,000 

Texas 

69,377 

1,044,000 

Utah 

5,619 

96,000 

Vermont 

10,617 

45,000 

Virginia 

28,292 

398,000 

Washington 

37,217 

331,000 

W.  Virginia 

26,302 

225,000 

^Wisconsin 

74,817 

429,000 

Wyoming 

8,323 

41,000 

Territories  & 

Possessions 

12,892 

136,000 

Foreign 

6,484 

44,000 

TOTAL 

2.337,892 

20,458,000 

LED  DOUBLE  LIFE 


Berry  Cody,  right.  Michigan  Legionnaire,  lived  double  life  for  9  years  as  FBI  in- 
formant in  the  Communist  Party.  During  years  that  he  rose  to  leadership  of  a  party 
section,  one  of  his  biggest  worries  was  that  fellow  Legionnaires  of  Ciharles  A.  Young 
Post,  Detroit,  would  spot  him  working  at  a  commie  rally.  Dual  role  ended  when  he 
recently  a})|>eared  as  surj>rise  witness  for  gov't  in  trial  that  convicted  Michigan 
communist  leaders  imder  the  Smith  Act.  Cocly,  56-year-old  W'Wl  vet,  is  shown  with 
Michigan  Legion  Cmdr  Bill)  Wickens  and  Ass't  District  Att'y  William  O'Donnell. 
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VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION: 

Dixie  Offices  Out 

On  March  10,  the  VA  announced  the 
elimination  of  its  District  Offices  in  Dal- 
las and  Atlanta. 

The  activities  of  the  Dallas  Office 
were  transferred  to  Denver;  those  of  the 
Atlanta  Office  were  merged  with  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  move  brought  the  number  of  Dis- 
Irict  Offices  down  from  a  high  of  13  to  3. 
It  left  the  South  without  any  VA  office 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line  to  handle 
insurance  matters  and  death  claims. 

Legion  officials  and  Congressmen 
were  quick  to  protest,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Legislature  memorialized  Congress 
to  maintain  the  Atlanta  District  Office. 

By  March  23,  when  the  House  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Committee  called  hearings 
on  a  bill  to  keep  the  Atlanta  District 
Office  open,  a  formidable  array  of  wit- 
nesses was  present. 

Rep.  J.  Frank  Wilson  (Dem.  Tex.), 
speaking  in  support  of  the  measure, 
asked  that  it  be  amended  to  include  the 
Dallas  Office  as  well. 

T.  O.  Kraabel,  Legion  Rehab  Direc- 
tor testifying  against  the  consolidation, 
also  renewed  the  Legion's  30-year  plea 
for  decentralization  of  death  claims 
from  the  District  Offices  to  the  more 
numerous  VA  Regional  Offices.  Among 
the  witnesses  speaking  against  the  con- 
solidation were: 

Rep.  James  C.  Davis  (Dem.  Ga.),  a 
member  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee;  Clarence  C.  Horton,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  vice-chairman  of  the  Le- 
gion's Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission; 
James  L.  Crider,  Director  of  the  State 
Dept  of  \'eterans  Affairs  of  Tennessee; 
Rep.  Lee  Forrester  (Dem.  Ga.);  Rep. 
Henderson  Lanham  (Dem.  Ga.);  R.  S. 
Sloan,  South  Carolina  State  Veterans 
Service  Officer;  Raymond  S.  Pollard, 
Ass't  State  Veterans  Service  Officer  of 
Florida;  Rep.  Charles  Bennett  (Dem. 
Fla.)  and  James  E.  Powers,  Legion 
Dept  of  Ga.,  Service  Officer. 

Despite  the  protests,  there  was  little 
hope  that  Congress  would  interfere.  The 
consolidation,  as  an  administrative  mat- 
ter, was  within  the  prerogatives  of  the 
VA. 

By  March  19  correspondence  with  the 
Atlanta  and  Dallas  Offices  had  been  cut 
off  and  was  being  rerouted  to  Denver 
and  Philadelphia. 

Ser\  ice  officers  did  not  necessarily  di.s- 
pnte  the  VA  contention  that  insurance 
matters  —  largest  part  of  District  Office 
f)perations  —  could  be  handled  as  effi- 
ciently as  before. 

They  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
other  matters  relating  to  death  claims. 
The  complexities  of  establishing  eUgibil- 
ity  for  pensions  aiid  compensation  had 


Ijroven  difficult  for  dependent  widows 
to  accomplish  by  mail. 

Since  these  non-insurance  matters  are 
also  in  the  province  of  District  Offices, 
merging  of  the  offices  now  meant  either 
long-range  correspondence  or  trips  of 
1500  miles  or  more  for  some  claimants 
to  settle  their  problems  in  person. 

Failing  to  get  satisfaction  by  mail  or 
unable  to  make  a  long  trip,  the  widow 
might  finally  turn  the  matter  over  to  a 
service  officer  or  other  non-VA  expert 
or  even  to  her  Congressman.  For  many 
widows,  particularly  in  smaller  com- 
munities, the  personal  aspects  of  her 
case  make  for  a  possibly  embarrassing 
situation. 

At  best  the  remote  control  operation  is 
a  complicated  and  time-consuming  proc- 
ess. 

The  Legion's  position  that  all  matters 
pertaining  to  claims  rising  out  of  the 
death  of  a  veteran  be  given  over  to  the 
more  numerous  Regional  Offices,  was 
given  in  a  letter  to  VA  Administrator 
Harvey  V.  Higley.  Writing  on  the  day 
following  the  announcement  of  the  con- 
solidation, Nat  l  Cmdr  Arthur  J.  Council 
stated  the  Legion's  case. 

"1  know  you  realize  how  intent  The 
American  Legion  is  upon  the  proposal 
for  decentralization  .  .  .  the  conviction 
lies  deep  among  American  Legion  De- 
partment Service  Officers,  who  have  had 
years  of  experience,  that  handling  of 
death  claims  in  regional  offices  was  car- 
ried out  successfully  and  economically 
before  (1938-46)  and  that  it  can  be 
again." 

At  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee T.  O.  Kraabel  pointed  out  that 
the  VA  Central  Office,  largest  one  han- 
dling such  claims,  was  3.3  months  be- 
hind in  adjudication  of  death  claims, 
while  District  Offices  in  contrast  re- 
ported a  backlog  of  between  1.15  and 
1.58  months. 

The  demand  for  decentralization  of 
death  claims  got  some  VA  acknowledge- 
ment. 

The  VA  said  it  would  begin  a  120- 
day  pilot  study  of  the  merits  of  decen- 
tralization of  death  claims  on  April  19. 

In  a  test,  the  Regional  Office  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  will  handle  claims  for  serv- 
icemen's indemnity,  for  dependency 
(death  compensation  and  pension)  and 
burial  allowances. 

LEADERSHIP: 

Correspoiideiice  Course 

Legion  Hq  at  Indianapolis  announced 
on  March  18  that  Herbert  F.  Pickcll  of 
Jeffersonville,  Pa.,  was  the  first  student 
to  enroll  for  the  ninth  term  of  the 
Legion's  Extension  Institute. 

Early  next  year  Pickell  will  join  the 
more  than  30,000  Legionnaires  who  ha\  e 


been  graduated  from  the  previous  eight 
terms  and  now  hold  positions  on  Post, 
County,  District,  Department  and  Na- 
tional levels. 

The  si.\-month  course  which  Pickell 
will  get  provides  a  comprehensive  back- 
ground in  Legion  activities.  Two  units 
of  the  course  deal  with  internal  organi- 
zation and  four  with  the  programs  and 
objectives  of  the  Legion. 

Enrollments  for  the  new  term  will  be 
accepted  until  June  15.  The  first  les- 
son is  scheduled  to  be  in  the  mails  in 
.July. 

Enrollment  fees  for  the  course  are: 
1  to  4  enrollments  from  Post,  County, 

or  District  $6.00  each 

5  to  9  enrollments  $3.00  each 

10  or  more  enrollments  .  .$2.00  each 
Pamphlets  and  application  blanks  for 
the  new  course  have  been  made  axail- 
able  to  Department  Headquarters.  Re- 
mittances made  payable  to  the  "National 
Treasurer  of  The  American  Legion" 
should  be  mailed  with  the  application 
to: 

C.  M.  Wilson,  Director 
Membership  and  Post  Activities 
The  American  Legion 
700  N.  Pennsylvania,  P.O.  Box  1055 
IndianaiDolis  6,  Ind. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY: 

'*.\A  Voluuteer  Fireuien'' 

The  National  Guard  is  organizing  112 
antiaircraft  battalions  in  26  states  to  sup- 
plement the  Army's  air  defense  units. 

The  Guard  is  recruiting  \olunteers 
for  service  with  the  units.  Age  limit  for 
veterans  is  55;  for  non-vets  from  17 
through  44.  The  Guard  seeks  men  with 
experience  in  radar,  electronics  and  fire 
control.  For  those  without  prior  military 
service  a  training  program  is  given. 

Enlistments  in  the  home  town  unit, 
or  unit  of  choice,  if  there  is  more  than 
one  available  in  the  area,  are  being 
offered. 

The  AA  batteries  wi.i  be  on  perma- 
nent sites.  About  20%  of  the  men  in  each 
unit  will  be  paid  full-time  employees. 

In  the  event  of  an  air  raid  alarm  or 
emergency,  the  other  80%  would  report 
directly  to  the  gun  sites  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  way  in  which  \olunteer 
firemen  respond  to  fire  calls. 

In  addition  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  two  battalions  are  already 
testing  the  idea,  the  following  states  are 
recruiting  for  the  battalions: 

Connecticut.  Maine,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Mexico,  Florida,  Minne- 
sota, North  Carolina,  Delaware,  Massa- 
chusetts. New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Washington,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  California,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee. 
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MORE  VETERANS  WHOSE  REMOVAL  FROM  VA  HOSPITALS  IS  SOUGHT 


Reader's  Digest  (March)  reported  a  Gallup  Poll  finding 
that  52%  of  veterans  are  firmly  opposed  to  free  care  of  vet- 
erans for  civilian  illnesses.  On  Feb.  24,  the  Des  Moines 
Register  reported  a  poll  of  its  own  not  just  among  veterans, 
but  among  the  general  public. 

Said  the  Register:  ".  .  .  Our  Iowa  poll  on  veterans  medical 
care  shows  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  public— 88  per 
cent— in  favor  of  free  government  care  for  civilian  illnesses, 
provided  the  veteran  can't  afford  to  pay  for  treatment  pri- 
vately. If  veterans  can  afford  to  pay  on  their  own,  the  per- 
centage in  favor  drops  sharply.  Only  43  per  cent  say  the  gov- 
ernment should  provide  care  in  such  cases,  while  49  per  cent 


are  opposed.  Eight  per  cent  either  have  some  other  opinion 
or  no  opinion." 

The  Register  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  poll  confirmed 
a  similar  study  made  in  Minnesota  and  released  last  August. 

On  this  page.  The  American  Legion  continues  to  cite  case 
histories  of  VA  patients  who  would  be  denied  care  if  the  non- 
service  privilege  for  broke  veterans  were  ended  as  demanded 
by  The  American  Medical  Association.  The  Legion  has  re- 
viewed 5,000  cases  (none  mental  or  TB)  and  found  that 
they  spent  $2,672,907.90  for  care  before  going  to  the  VA  or 
being  sent  by  their  own  doctors.  75  cases  have  already  ap- 
peared on  these  pages.  More  will  be  listed  in  future  issues. 


CASE  NO.  76 

age:  40 

disability:  Spastic  Colitis 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE:  $1,000 

REMARKS:  Veteran  has  wife  and  3  small 
children.  Used  up  insurance  in  private 
hospital.  Has  filed  claim  for  both  Part  I 
and  Part  III  Benefits. 

CASE  NO.  77 
ace:  65 

DISABILITY:  Cardiac 
expenditure  for  private  care:  $400 
REMARKS :  Veteran  sought  admission  to 
private  hospital;  was  sent  to  VA.  Veteran 
sold  furniture  to  pay  doctor  bills.  Has 
been  in  private  hospital  several  times. 
Claims  for  both  Part  I  and  Part  III  de- 
nied in  1946. 

CASE  NO.  78 

age:  63 

DISABILITY:  Cancer  of  pancreas,  jaundice 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE:  $50 

REMARKS:  Veteran  sent  here  twice  by 
private  doctor.  Has  no  funds  except  Part 
III  pension. 

CASE  NO.  79 

age:  66 

DISABILITY:  Tumor  of  groin 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE:  $5,000 

REMARKS:  Veteran  has  been  in  private 
hospital  several  times.  Spent  all  savings 
for  medical  bills  for  self  and  wife  who 
suffered  fractured  hip.  Veteran  has  no 
more  money.  Has  service-connected 
statutory  award. 

CASE  NO.  80 
AGE:  62 

DISABILITY:  Cardio-vascular  disease 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE:  $500 

REMARKS:  Veteran  unable  to  work  since 
1948.  Wife  recently  died.  Private  doctor 
told  veteran  he  should  go  to  VA.  No  in- 
come except  Part  III  pension, 

CASE  NO.  81 
age:  62 

DISABILITY:  Fractured  spine 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE:  $1,900 

REMARKS:  Veteran  was  injured  in  1930 
and  spent  long  time  in  private  hospital 
until  all  funds  were  exhausted.  In  domi- 
ciliary home  for  many  years.  Wife  has 


also  been  ill  much  of  the  time.  Only  in- 
come is  Part  III  pension. 

CASE  NO.  82 

age:  60 

DISABILITY:  Angina  pectoris,  asthma 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE:  $800 

REMARKS:  Veteran  spent  all  of  own  funds 
for  doctor  and  hospital  and  still  owes 
bill  to  private  hospital.  No  income  ex- 
cept Part  III  pension. 

CASE  NO.  83 
age:  77 

DISABILITY:  Diabetes,  both  legs  ampu- 
tated 

EXPENDITURE    FOR    PRIVATE   CARE:  ScC 

remarks 

REMARKS :  Veteran  spent  all  his  funds  for 
private  doctor  before  admission.  Has 
been  in  domiciliary  home  and  hospital 
since  1931. 

CASE  NO.  84 

age:  38 

DISABILITY:  Kidney  stones,  diabetes 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE:  $400 

REMARKS:  Veteran  has  wife  and  2  chil- 
dren. Was  in  VA  hospital  4  times  during 
1952-53.  Heavily  in  debt  for  family  doc- 
tor bills.  No  income  except  Part  III  pen- 
sion. 

CASE  NO.  85 
AGE:  65 

DISABILITY:  Cancer  of  rectum 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE:  NOUC 

REMARKS:  Veteran  has  been  physically 
incapacitated  for  15  years.  In  domicili- 
ary home  since  1938.  Has  no  close  rel- 
atives. 

CASE  NO.  86 
AGE:  81 

disability:  Phlebitis,  right  leg  ulcerated 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE:  Noue 

REMARKS:  Veteran  has  been  in  domicili- 
ary home  since  1944.  Unable  to  leave 
bed. 

CASE  NO.  87 
AGE:  60 

DISABILITY:  Diabetes 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE:  $250 

REMARKS:  Veteran  has  been  in  private 
hospital  8  times  since  1947.  Used  up 
savings  and  only  income  for  veteran  and 
wife  is  Part  III  pension. 


CASE  NO.  88 
AGE:  58 

DISABILITY:  Cardio-vascular  disease,  dia- 
betes 

EXPENDITURE     FOR     PRIVATE  CARE: 

$10,000 

REMARKS:  Has  been  in  private  hospital 
several  times  spending  all  funds  before 
going  to  VA.  Spent  over  $500  for  medi- 
cine alone  in  1953. 

CASE  NO.  89  ^ 
age:  30 

DISABILITY:  Fractured  right  fibula 

EXPENDITURE     FOR     PRIVATE  CARE: 

Unknown 

REMARKS:  Veteran  was  in  private  hospi- 
tal for  a  long  time  after  injury.  Owes 
over  $4,000  besides  exhausting  hospital 
insurance.  Transferred  to  VA  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  Service  connection  for 
other  disability  pending. 

CASE  NO.  90 

age:  40 

DISABILITY:  Duodenal  ulcer 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE:  NoUC 

REMARKS:  Veteran  is  unable  to  work  due 
to  100%  disability  for  tuberculosis. 

CASE  NO.  91 

age:  28 

disability:  Kidney  infection 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE :  $20 

REMARKS:  Veteran  went  to  private  hos- 
pital but  was  sent  home.  Went  to  VA. 
One  kidney  removed.  He  is  a  laborer 
and  has  wife  and  2  children. 

CASE  NO.  92 

age:  63 

DISABILITY:  Cancer  of  bladder 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE:  $300 

REMARKS:  Veteran  has  been  unable  to 
work  farm  of  10  acres  for  past  2  years. 
Meager  income  from  acreage.  No  funds 
for  private  medical  or  hospital  care.  Has 
wife  to  support. 

CASE  NO.  93 

age:  73 

DISABILITY:  Intestinal  disorder 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  PRIVATE  CARE: 
$15,000 

REMARKS:  Female  veteran.  Spent  all  her 
savings  for  private  treatment.  In  private 
hospital  4  times  for  extended  periods. 
Husband  also  disabled.  No  funds  now 
except  for  Part  III  pension. 
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LEGION: 

3o  Years  OUI 

March  15  was  the  Legion's  35th  birth- 
day. Posts  all  over  the  country  held 
birthda\'  parties.  In  France,  Louis  Vaud- 
able,  proprietor  of  Maxims  —  where  Le- 
gion founders  retired  to  eat  and  plan 
during  the  Paris  Caucus  of  March  15, 
1919  —  baked  a  cake.  The  huge  Legion 


From  France  ...  a  Cake 


birthday  cake,  a  replica  of  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  was  entrusted  to  Llovd  Corn- 
wall, Legion  Cmdr  of  the  Dept.  of 
France.  Cornwall  flew  it  to  New  York 
where  it  was  cut  at  an  official  interna- 
tional Legion  birthday  party  sponsored 
by  Gen.  Frank  Schwengel,  a  Legion 
founder. 

National  radio  and  TV  network  pro- 
grams that  saluted  the  birthday  includ- 
ed Lowell  Thomas,  Drew  Pearson,  Paul 
Har\  c\ ,  Jolin  Dah  .  John  Cameron  Sway- 
ze,  "Meet  The  Picss,"  "American  Forum 
of  the  Air"  and  "Youth  Wants  to  Know." 

Birthday  greetings  in  editorials  and 
cooperative  ads  appeared  in  more  than 
2,000  newspapers. 

Many  Posts  celebrated  3/2  decades  of 
the  Legion.  In  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Post  799 
initiated  300  new  members  at  the  Post's 
birthday  party  as  a  present  to  itself  and 
the  Legion. 

For  other  Posts,  the  35th  Birthday  was 
the  time  to  look  at  achievements.  In 
Lewisville,  Minn.,  Post  561  looked  at 
its  record. 

In  a  village  with  a  population  of  362, 
Post  561  by  mid-March  had  184  mem- 
bers, 65  over  its  quota.  Organized  in 
1946,  the  Post  is  made  up  mostly  of 
\V\V2  veterans. 

Last  fall,  the  Post  gave  $416  to  the 
Minnesota  Child  Welfare  Committee, 
part  of  a  total  of  $1100  it  has  spent  on 
Child  Welfare  projects.  It  donated  19 
pints  of  blood  for  a  Post  member  suffer- 
ing from  leukemia  and  secured  hospital- 
ization for  5  veterans. 

The  Post  sponsored  a  boy  for  Boys 


State,  sponsors  a  Bov'  Scout  troop,  and 
opens  the  Post  home  to  Boy  Scout  and 
Girl  Scout  meetings. 

It  has  paid  off  the  mortgage  on  a  fine, 
air-conditioned  Post  home.  Last  Christ- 
mas it  returned  to  donors,  unused,  pri- 
vate pledges  which  had  been  made 
toward  the  cost  of  the  building. 

During  the  year  the  Post  sent  the 
hometown  paper  and  Christmas  pack- 
ages to  24  men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  purchased  ten  copies  of  Tlie 
American  Legion  Reader  and  placed  one 
in  each  of  the  county  and  school  li- 
braries. 

When  a  Post  member  was  killed  in  a 
farm  accident,  the  Post  secured  Na- 
tional Legion  aid  for  the  widow  and 
children,  paid  family  hospital  bills  from 
Post  funds  and  gav  e  further  financial  aid 
to  the  family.  Legionnaires  helped  to 
finish  seeding  the  widow  s  farm,  did  the 
cultivating,  helped  in  harvesting  and 
shelled  corn  for  the  widow. 

The  Post  secured  a  government  head- 
stone for  the  veteran's  grave,  "erected 
same  and  conducted  a  military  funeral 
ceremony,  transferring  the  departed 
comrade  to  the  Everlasting  Post." 

Under  Post  guidance  the  American 
flag  is  properly  displayed  in  the  com- 
munity on  all  designated  holidays. 

The  Post  sent  four  members  to  Serv- 
ice Officers  Schools  in  Minnesota,  four 
delegates  to  the  1953  Minnesota  Con- 
\  ention  and  two  to  the  National  Con- 
vention at  St.  Louis. 

Future  plans  include  purchase  of  an 
ambulance  or  other  emergency  vehicle 
lor  the  Lewisv  ille  fire  dept.  and  needed 
help  to  start  a  kindergarten  class  in  the 
town  school. 

Such  thumbnail  sketches,  rejicated 
with  variations  tens  of  thousands  of 
times,  told  why  the  Legion  is  still  going 
strong  after  35  years. 

AMERICANISM: 

On  March  31,  Nat  l  Cmdr  Arthur  J. 
Connell  designated  May  as  "American- 
ism Month"  and  called  on  every  Legion 
Post  to  hold  an  Americanism  meeting 
during  the  month.  The  pinpose:  to  dis- 
cuss and  explain  the  many  phases  of 
the  Legion  s  Americanism  program  so 
that  Post  participation  can  be  more 
effectiv  e. 

The  Commander  ticked  oft  some  sta- 
tistics and  examples  of  the  Legion's 
positive  Americanism  program: 

250,000    volunteer    workers    in  all 

phases  of  the  Legion's  Americanism 

acti\  ities. 

Sponsorship  of  4,000  Boy  Scout 
Troops 

325,000  high  school  students  partici- 
pating in  the  National  Oratorical 
Contest 

l']i\\ards  of  1,000,000  boys  playing 


in  American  Legion  Junior  Baseball 
A  nationally  supported  spiritual  pro- 
gram —  "Back  to  God" 
Encoiuagement  of  Flag  Etiquette  and 
proper  observance  of  national  holi- 
days 

The  latest  reports  of  Legion  Ameri- 
canism activity  included: 
}  The  first  broadcast  of  "Inheritance," 
a  new  13-week  radio  network  program, 
on  April  4  over  the  NBC  network.  A 
joint  production  of  The  American 
Legion  and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Companv.  the  program  is  broadcast 
from  lo'to  ]():30  P.M.  (EST)  on  Sun- 
days. 

Legionnaires  were  urged  to  work  with 
NBC  stations  to  assure  local  broadcast 
of  the  series. 

}  A  new  Director  for  the  Legion  Junior 
Baseball  Program.  Lou  Brissie,  former 
major-league  pitcher,  was  named  to  the 
post.  Brissie,  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
is  a  W\V2  vet,  twice  wounded  in  the 
Italian  campaign.  He  is  a  member  of 
Post  100.  Ware  Shoals,  S.  C. 
]i  A  recap  of  Ford-sponsored  Junior 
Baseball  teams.  Last  vear  two  dealer- 
sponsored  teams  made  the  Nat  l  Finals; 
54  weie  in  State  Finals— in  all,  2,218 
teams  \\'ere  assisted  by  Ford  Dealers. 
]>  Scheduling  of  Memorial  Day  Services 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  under 
Legion  sponsorship. 

I  Award  for  second  consecutive  year 
of  Paul  \'.  McNutt  Nat  l  Rifle  Match 
Trophy  to  Post  429,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Runner-up  was  Post  224,  Carmi,  Cal. 
j>  A  novel  program  in  Wisconsin— "May 
Dav',  U.  S.  Way."  The  Badger  State 
Legion  will  make  Burlington  a  model 
city  for  observance  of  Mav'  1  by  having 
l^roper  flag  displays  on  every  home  and 
store.  Fift\  -two  other  organizations  will 
join  in  a  celebration  which  vv  ill  take  the 
edge  oft  commie  use  of  Mav'  Day  —  an 
ancient  spring  folk  festiv  al  —  for  propa- 
ganda purposes. 

}  Legion  support  of  "Letters  from 
America  Week."  May  17  to  23.  The  pro- 
gram encourages  first-  and  second-gen- 
eration Americans  to  write  to  friends 
and  relatives  abroad.  In  five  vears,  VA 
billion  letters  hav  e  been  written  as  part 
of  the  fight  against  communist  tyranny. 

EDUCATION: 

Education  in  American  ideals  and  in 
good  citizenship  received  as  much  at- 
tention in  recent  months  as  it  had  in 
Nov  ember,  1919  when  the  Legion  wrote 
its  first  Americanism  resolution  and  tied 
Americanism  to  education. 

Two  Legion  Departments  recently 
gave  concrete  examples  of  Legion  efforts 
on  behalf  of  citizenship  training  in  the 
schools. 

Wisconsin  began  a  dri\e  to  put  copies 
(Continued  on  jxige  37) 
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APPLETON.WIS. 


POST  CAPS  •  Style  2  Lettering 

Post  numerals  on  right-hand  side  and 
name  of  City  in  full  with  State  name  ab- 
breviated on  left  beneath  emblem. 

L1275/D2.  .  .Deluxe  quality  $4.45 

L1275/S2 .  .  .  Standard  quality. . . .  4.05 
Additional  lettering  on  right  side  of  cap 
at  13c  per  letter.  No  C.O.D.  cap  ship- 
ments. Specify  correct  size. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


POST  CAPS  •  Style  1  Lettering 

Post  numerals  on  right-hand  side  and 
State  name  in  full  on  left  side  below  em- 
blem. 

L1275/D1.  .  .Deluxe  quality  $3.45 

L1275/S1 .  .  .  Standard  quality. . . .  3.15 


for  MEMORIAL  DAY 


OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  SHIRT 

L755  (white)  and  L756  (blue)  Official  American 
Legion  Shirts.  Well  tailored,  perfectly  styled  in 
solid  white  or  Legion  blue.  Best  quality,  pre- 
shrunk  broadcloth,  guaranteed  absolutely 
color-fast.  Sizes  liVz  to  18  and  all  standard 
sleeve  lengths  from  32  to  35.  Specify  correct 
size.  Immediate  delivery. 

L755  White  Shirt  $4.00 

L756  Blue  Shirt  $4.25 

Legion  Gold  or  Blue  Tie,  all  wool,  full  length 
with  114"  embroidered  emblem  sewed  on  tie 
as  illustrated.  Specify  color  $L00  each 


LN1676 — Princess  Pine  Wreath,  decorated  with 
poppies,  daisies,  cornflowers  and  large  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbon  bow. 

16  inch  $1.90       20  inch  $3.15 


L1677 — Cycas  Spray.  Twenty  inches  over-all. 
Decorated  with  green  painted  Ruscus,  red, 
white  and  blue  Georgines.  Minimum  order  6 
sprays.  For  6  $6.80 


LN1678 — 12  inch  pine  wreath,  decorated  with  2 
poppies,  1  daisy  and  large  red,  white  and  blue 
ribbon  bow. 

Each  $1.50       Six  wreaths .  .  .  $8.25 


LN1675 — Magnolia  Wreath.  Decorated  with 
large  clusters  of  poppies,  daisies,  cornflowers 
and  large  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon  bow. 
Available  in  dark  or  silver  color. 


15  inch..  $2.55  17  inch. .  $2.80  19  inch. 
Be  sure  to  specify  Dark  or  Silver  color. 


.  $3.75 


t  17 


L1550 — Legion  Bronze  Grave  Marlier.  Thirty 
inch  conventional  rod.  Flag  holder  on  back  of 
marker  $2.75 

L1551— Same  as  L1550.  but  furnished  with  12- 
inch  jointed  rod  permitting  marker  to  lie  flush 

with  the  ground  $3.10 

Remittance  must  accompany  orders.  Orders  for 
1  to  5  markers,  add  50c  per  marker  for  ship- 
ping costs.  Six  or  more  markers,  F.O.B., 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

Special  Leilering — Name,  date  of  birth  and 
death  can  be  placed  on  reverse  side  of  marker 
in  raised,  polished  letters  at  additional  charge 
of  $1.85  per  marker.  Inscription  must  not  ex- 
ceed four  lines,  with  maximum  of  21  letters, 
including  spaces,  on  each  line. 


ALL  WREATHS,  GRAVE  MARKERS  AND  POST  CAPS  REQUIRE  TWO  WEEKS  FOR  DELIVERY 


NATIONAL  EMBLEM  SALES,  AMERICAN  LEGION 

P  O.  BOX  1055,  INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


Rush  the  following:. 


□  Ship  C.O.D.  for  $   □  R  emlttance  for  $.. 

□  Rush  a  new  1954  Emblem  Catalog 


enclosed 


Name.. 


Street  

City  

Current  Membership  Card  Serial  No. 


-State.. 


your  -first  -pgl) 


Maybe  it  was  caught  on  a  bent  pin  and  string 
...  or  a  long  bamboo  pole  that  led  to  a  cork 
bobber  you  watched  anxiously  for  what  seemed 
hours.  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  first  time  you 
were  allowed  on  a  "real"  fishing  trip  with  Dad 
and  Grandpa  .  .  .  when  you  felt  an  insistent 
tugging  on  your  line,  waited  breathlessly  for 
just  the  right  moment  —  then  pulled  in  that 
flopping,  glistening,  round-eyed  beauty  that 
was  all  yours! 

You'll  surely  remember  those  important  steps 
you  took  —  from  bent  pin  to  "store"  hooks 
.  .  .  from  canepole  to  supple  steel  or  hand- 
crafted bamboo.  For  every  true  sportsman,  part 
of  the  fun  is  in  constantly  moving  up  to  better 
and  better  equipment  until  you  reach  the  top. 

And  in  outboards,  you  reach  the  top  the  day 
you  buy  your  first  Mercury  —  the  outboard 
that  has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
sportsmen  everj^where.  Give  yourself  the  pleas- 
ure of  owning  the  best  —  and  move  up  to  a 
Mercury!  See  the  15th  Anniversary  line  at  your 
dealer's;  he's  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your 
telephone  book. 


KIEKHAEFER 


niBitcuny 

Marks 

with   PUSH-BUTTON  CLUTCH 


See  the  15th  Anniversary  MERCURy  line  — 
MARK  5    —   MARK  7   —   MARK  20   —   MARK  50 


l/GHr  —  only  40  compact  pounds! 

FUtl  JEWf lED  POWfR  —  ball  and  roller 
bearings  throughout 

PUSH-BUTrON  ClUrCH  —  touch  the  button,  you're 
in  neutral  .  .  .  touch  the  handle  lever, 
and  away  you  go ! 

rutt  EFflCllNCY  REVERSE  —  with  rear 

steering  handle 

DUAL-PURPOSE  DRIVE  —  for  truly 

weedless  operation 

MULTIPLE  DISC  PROPELLER  CLUTCH  ■ 

shear  pin 

SUPERIOR  IDLING  —  for  slowest, 
smoothest  trolling 

VARIABLE  VOiUME  ROTEK  WATER  PUMP 

—  proper  cooling  at  all  speeds 

UNI-CAST  ONE-PIECE  GEAR  HOUSING  — 

no  gaskets  to  leak  or  soften 


eliminates 


5  s.a.e.  H.P. 
Alternate 
Twin 


$197.50 

F.O.B.  factory 


Want  a  reproduction  of  this 
Douglas  Crockwell  painting 
suitable  for  framing?  Just  send 
ten  cents  to  Dept.   L    to  cover 
mailing  and  handling  costs. 


Write  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog! 

KIEKHAEFER  CORPORATION,  FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS.  ©  1954 
Features  of  Alerciiry  motors  are  protected  by  issued  or  pending  patents. 


Symbol  of 
LIBERTY  and 
FREEDOM 

Legionnaires  should  lead 
in  displaying  the  American  Flag^ 


Flags  by  Annin  &  Co.  .  .  .  Flag  Makers  to  the  World  since  1847 


L735  L575  L1235BB  LI  230 

All  U.  S.  Flags  F.O.B.  Factory,  Except  Miniature  Desk  Sets  and 
UnmountecJ  Flags.  Two  Weeks  Required  for  Delivery. 


if  There  is  a  need  for  patriotic  expression  of  love  for  coun- 
try. Patriotic  citizens  recognize  the  value  of  displaying  the 
Flag  of  Their  Country.  Unfurled,  the  Flag  stimulates 
thought  of  what  it  represents— Liberty — Freedom — and 
Progress. 

Flags  are  available  for  use  in  your  own  home,  office,  lawn, 
windows,  and  street.  Posts  and  Legionnaires  should  display 
the  American  Flag,  and  encourage  friends  and  neighbors  to 
display  their  Flag  on  patriotic  holidays  and  every  day. 


UNMOUNTED  U.  S.  FLAGS 


Size 

Cotton 
Bunting 

Nvlannin* 

2  X  3  ft. 

$  2.75 

$  5.80 

3  X  5  ft. 

4.65 

10.75 

4  X  6  ft. 

6.50 

15.25 

5  X  8  ft. 

9.35 

20.60 

6  X  10  ft. 

12.. SO 

34.10 

8x12  ft. 

18.60 

54.60 

*NyIonn?n  quality  guaranteed 
to  wear  longer. 
75%  nylon,  25%  wool. 

OLD  GLORY  SET  consists  of  cotton  bunting  U.  S.  Flag  with  sewed 
stars  and  sewed  stripes,  screw  jointed  two-piece  pole,  gilt  ball  and 

socket.    L1226— 3  x  5  ft.  flag,  6-ft.  pole  $5.60 

L1227— 4  X  6  ft.  flag,  8-ft.  pole   7.75 

L55D  Deluxe  Desk  Set — 8  x  12  inch  printed  rayon  fringed  U.  S.  Flag, 

Incite  staff,  gold  finish  metal  base.  Complete  $4.50 

L55  Set — Same  as  L55D,  except  grided  staff  and  base.  Complete  $2.40 
L735  Desk  Set — Printed  rayon  flags  8x12  inch.  Fringed  on  three 
sides,  ebonized  staff,  plastic  base  with  polished  emblem.  .  .  .$5.85 
L57  Set — Same  as  L735,  except  without  emblem.  Complete. . . .  $2.40 
L575  Office,  Schoolroom  or  Home  Flag  Set — 2  x  3  ft.  rayon  flag, 
printed  field  and  stripes.  Fringed  on  three  sides.  5-ft.  pole,  brass 

spear  and  special  floor  stand.  Complete  $7.50 

L576 — Same  as  L575,  except  flag  size  21/2  x  4  ft.  Printed  field  and 

sewed  stripes.  6-ft.  pole,  floor  stand.  Complete  $12.50 

L577 — Same  as  L575,  except  3  x  5  ft.  flag  with  printed  field  and  sewed 

stripes.  8-ft.  pole,  special  floor  stand.  Complete  $17.75 

L1235BB  Street  Flag  Set— 3  x  5  ft.  fast  color  U.  S.  Flag  with  printed 
stars  and  sewed  stripes.  I2-ft.,  two-piece  wooden  pole  and  sidewalk 

holder  $7.50 

L1235MM— Sameas  L1235BB,  two-piece  polished  steel  pole.  $7.90 
L1235B — 3  X  5  ft.  U.  S.  Government  quality  cotton  flag.  Two-piece 

12-ft.  wooden  pole  and  holder  $10.00 

L1235M— Sameas  L1235B,two-piecepolished  steel  pole. $10.40 
L1230-1  Lawn  Flag  Set  —  Rayon  taft'eta.  21/2  x  4  ft.  U.  S.  Flag. 
Two-piece  10-ft.  white  enameled  pole,  special  lawn  socket. . .  .$10.05 
LI 230-2 — Same  as  LI 230-1,  except  wool  bunting  flag  with  sewed 

stars  and  stripes  $11.75 

L1225  Window  Flag  Set— with  2'/2  x  4  ft.  rayon  taflTeta  flag,  6-ft. 
white  enameled  pole  with  holder  for  attaching  to  sill,  porch  railing. 

side  of  building  $7.95 

L1225B — Same  as  L1225,  wool  bunting  flag,  sewed  stars,  stripes.  $9.00 
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(Continued  from  page  32) 
of  "You  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States"  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  7th 
and  8th  grade  student  in  the  State. 

Written  by  Paul  Witty,  Professor  of 
Education  at  Northwestern  University, 
and  Juhlly  Kohler,  and  illustrated  by 
Lois  Fisher,  the  book  has  been  com- 
mended by  Michael  S.  Kies,  superin- 
tendent of  Milwaukee  County  Schools  as 
"exceptionally  well  prepared." 

In  Nebraska,  education  for  citizen- 
ship got  Legion  support  on  another 
level.  The  Department  first  financed 
Ralph  E.  Kellogg's  research  which  re- 
sulted in  a  master's  thesis  entitled  "Citi- 
zenship in  Secondary  Education;  a 
Study  of  Recent  Developments." 

Department  funds  then  were  supplied 
to  research,  write  and  print  a  92-page 
teachers'  manual,  incorporating  the 
work  of  Kellogg  and  three  other  educa- 
tors in  the  same  field,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Royce  H.  Knapp. 

The  book— "Citizenship  Education  for 
Secondary  Schools  "—was  produced  un- 
der the  Nebraska  Citizenship  Project,  at 
Teachers  College,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, and  is  being  made  available 
free  to  all  Nebraska  schools  and  Legion 
Posts. 

RECENT  POST  DOINGS: 

j>  Post  574,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  received 
its  temporary  charter  in  Oct.,  1950,  com- 
pleted a  lO-month-long  project  with  the 
opening  of  the  Dawson-Wynn  Dental 
Clinic  at  the  Yonge  Street  School.  Post 
gave  $5500  to  set  up  clinic  for  dental 
care  of  school  pupils  and  children  of  the 
neighborhood. 

j>  Cook-Fuller  Post,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  con- 
tributed $5,000  toward  the  cost  of  con- 
Ktnaction  of  community  swimming  pool. 
Post  earned  money  by  sponsoring  the 
1953  Dept  Convention. 

As  part  of  the  Back  To  God  Program 
for  the  past  three  years,  50  members  of 
Post  125,  Lakeside,  Va.,  have  wheeled 
patients  from  McGuire  VA  Hospital  the 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  church  on 
Sunday.  Propulsion  has  been  provided 
for  as  many  as  37  vets  on  a  single  Sun- 
day. 

]\  Post  155,  Jamestown,  Ohio,  has  dis- 
tributed 3,000  cards  listing  telephone 
numbers  of  police  and  fire  departments, 
ambulance  service,  doctors,  dentists, 
pharmacists,  veterinarians,  schools, 
churches,  public  utilities,  and  wrecker 
services.  Card  also  lists  16  "must"  dates 
on  which  flag  is  to  be  displayed. 
j>  Post  1,  Portland,  Ore.,  presented  more 
than  25,000  signed  Safety  Pledges  to  the 
Oregon  Journal  "Crusade  For  Safety". 
Many  of  the  pledges  were  obtained  at 
Post  dances  which  required  a  signed 
Safety  Pledge  for  admittance. 
J>  Post  1,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  recently 
donated  an  iron  lung  to  Grady  Hospital, 
inaugurated  a  bicycle  safety  club  when 


it  gave  several  hundred  boys  ( 1 )  a  pam- 
phlet containing  the  city  laws  governing 
operation  of  bicycles  (2)  reflector  tape 
to  be  attached  to  rear  mud  guards  (3) 
a  safety  sticker  for  their  parents'  cars. 
]>  Post  145,  Highland  Park,  111.,  donates 
space  in  its  Legion  Memorial  Building 
to  house  community's  Servicemen's  Cen- 
ter. 

When  the  high  school  at  St.  Joseph, 
III.,  was  extensively  damaged  by  fire, 
Post  634  ga\'e  school  board  use  of  Post 
building  as  school  house.  ' 

Post  96,  Ringling,  Okla.,  has  obtained 
3  wheel  chairs  to  be  loaned  without 
charge  to  those  in  the  community  need- 
ing them. 

Post  48,  Garnett,  Kan.,  will  give  a 
$100  scholarship  to  one  of  the  boys  in 
this  year's  graduating  class  at  Gamett 
High  School. 

Sixteen  teams  from  eastern  Kansas 
played  in  7th  annual  Town  Team  Bas- 
ketball Tournament  sponsored  by  Post 
322,  Fairview,  Kan. 

]>  Post  201,  Louisville,  Ky.,  donated 
$5001.18  to  Jefferson  County  Council 
for  Retarded  Children.  Council  helps  se- 
cure proper  schooling  and  other  help  for 
retarded  children. 

]\  Post  807,  Chicago,  111.,  gave  a  24-cup 
electric  coftee  maker  and  a  16-foot  hall 
rug  to  the  girls  in  Grant  Cottage  at  the 
Illinois  Soldiers'  &  Sailors'  Orphans 
Home. 

j>  Post  8,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  is  spon- 
soring a  series  of  15  lectures  about  com- 
munism. The  lecturer  is  Prof.  Louis  Bu- 
denz,  former  communist  and  one-time 
editor  of  the  communist  Daily  Worker. 
i>  Among  Posts  which  have  formed  Civil 
Defense  Rescue  Teams  are  ( 1 )  Post  144, 
Pekin,  111.,  which  also  devised  the  slogan 
"ALERT"  (first  letters  of  American  Le- 
gion Emergency  Rescue  Teams)  adopt- 
ed by  National  Legion,  (2)  the  Post  at 
Monte  Vista,  Colo.,  which  has  set  up  3 
such  teams. 

Post  at  Dows,  in  the  3rd  District  of 
Iowa,  became  first  Post  in  Legion  to  go 
over  their  membership  quota  for  J  955. 
They  did  it  by  turning  in  dues  for  118 
paid  up  members  on  Feb.  17,  1954. 
]\  Post  32,  Springfield,  111.,  reported  that 
the  Petrilli  family— 9  members  with  serv- 
ice in  3  wars— were  again  paid-up  mem- 
bers. 

]}  Post  1,  Omaha,  Neb.,  gained  100 
members  and  250  promises  to  join  as  a 
result  of  telephone  drive.  Ten  post  mem- 
bers made  40  membership  phone  calls 
in  a  6-hour  period. 

Post  139,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  built  a 
quarter-milc-long  lighted  pier  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  public  uses.  A  fishing  contest 
in  which  100  youngsters  competed  was  a 
feature  of  the  dedication. 
j>  When  Post  674.  Windham,  Oliio,  dis- 
covered a  lack  of  amusement  facilities 
for  children  of  the  community,  it  bought 
a  motion  picture  theater  which  it  will 


use  for  special  shows  for  the  youngsters. 
j>  SLxty-four  coons  were  devoured  at  the 
30th  annual  Coon  Feed  of  the  Crete 
(Neb.)  Post. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

]\  More  details  of  1954  Washington 
Nat'l  Convention  on  Aug  30-Sept  2, 
came  from  new  Con\ention  Headquar- 
ters at  1420  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington N.W.  4,  D.  C. 

(1)  Registration  tickets  are  now 
being  distributed  and  details  can  be  had 
from  the  Dept  Adjutants  or  Nat'l  Con- 
vention Headquarters,  (2)  During  the 
convention  the  Statler  Hotel  will  be 
Headquarters  for  the  Legion;  the  Aux- 
iliary will  be  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel; 
40&8  at  the  Washington  Hotel. 

Veterans  in  state  institutions  can  now 
get  tax-free  cigarettes  given  to  them  by 
veterans'  organizations.  Tax  was  elim- 
inated when  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau amended  its  regulations. 

Legionnaire  Congressman  Frank  J. 
Becker  had  long  urged  VA  and  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  to  make  tax-free  cig- 
arettes available  as  gifts  to  veterans  un- 
der State  care  as  they  are  to  patients  in 
VA  hospitals. 

]j  Legion  commendation  and  support 
went  to  60  Senators  who  voted  for 
George  substitute  to  Bricker  Amend- 
ment, in  a  letter  from  Nat'l  Cmdr  Ar- 
thur J.  Connell.  In  another  letter  directed 
to  all  Legionnaires  Ccinnell  urged  them 
"to  contact  their  Senators  and  request 
them  to  support  the  George  Amend- 
ment." 

'H  Dept  of  Puerto  Rico  in  a  telegram  to 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Arthur  J.  Connell  expressed 
Department's  shock  at  "the  insane  action 
of  Nationalist  Party  fanatics"  who  shot 
five  congressmen  in  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

]j  Posts  in  Minnesota  are  testing  a  new 
fund-raising  gimmick  sponsored  by  Gen- 
eral Mills.  Legionnaires  can  earn  5^?^  for 
the  Legion  on  each  box  of  Betty  Crocker 
cake  mix  they  sell.  The  mix  is  sold  at 
special  giocery  store  display  counters 
that  are  manned  by  Legion  volunteers. 
Posts  in  60  towns  hope  to  raise  $20,000 
for  the  Dept  of  Minnesota's  summer 
training  camp  for  school  safety  patrols. 
l>  Edward  Linsky,  retired  Dept  Adj  of 
Pa.,  had  testimonial  dinner  tendered  by 
Piiiladelphia  County  Council  on  March 
27.  Linsky,  who  has  given  the  Legion 
continuous  service  since  1919,  was  given 
diamond-studded  Gold  Medal  by  Dept 
of  Pennsy  lvania. 

J)  Passaic  County,  N.J..  Legion  has  pre- 
sented a  citation  to  Federal  Judge  Iw- 
ing  R.  Kaufman,  for  his  conduct  in  the 
Rosenberg  atom  spy  case. 

When  Queen  EHzabeth  unveiled  a 
monument  in  S\  dney.  Aust.,  recently  in 
appreciation  of  American  aid  to  victory 
in  Pacific,  Cmdr  Marcel  E.  Doyan  of 
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Post  1,  Sydney  represented  The  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Fourth  District,  Dept  of  Minn.,  played 
host  to  more  than  25,000  youngsters  and 
1500  parents  at  its  Winter  Carnival 
Junior  Ice  Fishing  Derby  at  Lake  Phalen, 
St.  Paul. 

]i  The  Tenth  Armored  Div.  history  was 
published  on  March  30th.  The  history 
was  written  by  Lester  M.  Nichols  and 
called  "Impact."  The  publisher  is  Brad- 
burv,  Savles,  O'Neill  Co..  Inc.,  219  E. 
44th  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
i>  Out  in  Colorado,  Cmdr  Jack  Roeser 
of  District  7  blew  the  whistle  on  this 
magazine.  Referring  to  the  story  (Feb. 
issue  page  35)  which  told  of  Post  13, 
Colorado  City  topping  their  membership 
quota,  Roeser  asked  that  the  magazine 
mo\  e  the  Post  back  where  it  belongs  — 
Can-tn  City.  Latest  report  gives  Post  13, 
Canon  City,  269  members  —  135%  over 
its  quota  and  a  new  all-time  P^'st  high. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 
Jobs,  Honors,  Activities: 

Albert  Beliveau,  Past  Dept  Cmdr  of 
Maine  (1924-25),  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  high- 
est tribunal  in  Maine. 

Died 

FEBRUARY 

Ma/.  Gen.  Kenneth  F.  Cramer,  Past 
Dept  Cmdr  of  Connecticut  (1926-27), 
of  a  heart  attack,  near  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many. 

Ben  W.  Burnett,  Past  Dept  Adjt  of 
Montana  (1919-21). 

MARCH 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson,  Past 
Dept  Cmdr  of  Italy  ( 1926-27 ) ,  while  on 
a  visit  in  Rome. 

APRIL 

T.  E.  Riddle,  107  years  of  age,  one  of 
the  five  surviving  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  at  Texas  Confederate  Home  for 
Men,  Austin,  Tex. 

COMING  EVENTS: 

Boys'  Nation  at  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Md.,  July  23-30 

National  Executive  Committee  Meeting, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  2-4 

Armed  Forces  Day,  May  15 

National  Maritime  Day,  May  22 

Flag  Day,  June  14 

Dept  Conventions  —  July 

Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  July  23-25 
California  at  San  Francisco,  July  25-28 
Connecticut  at  Bridgeport,  July  15-17 
Delaware  at  New  Castle,  July  16-17 
Georgia  at  Augusta,  July  16-18 
Hawaii  at  Hilo,  July  22-24 
Indiana  at  Indianapolis,  July  10-12 
Kentucky  at  Middlesboro,  July  26-28 
Louisiana  at  Baton  Rouge,  July  23-25 


Maryland  at  Baltimore,  July  7-10 
Michigan  at  Grand  Rapids,  July  22-25 
Minnesota  at  St.  Cloud,  July  11-14 
Mississippi  at  Jackson,  July  5-7 
Missouri  at  Kansas  City,  July  23-25 
New  York  at  New  York  City,  July  29-31 
Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  July  30-Aug  1 
Oregon  at  Coos  Bay,  July  21-24 
Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  July  21-24 
Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  July  18-20 
Texas  at  Fort  Worth,  July  30-Aug  1 
Virginia  at  Richmond,  July  30-Aug  1 
West  Virginia  at  Huntington,  July  23-25 
Wisconsin  at  Madison,  July  16-18 
Wyoming  at  Rock  Springs,  July  8-10 

Boys'  State  Sites  and  Dates 

Alabama  at  U.  of  Alabama,  University, 
Ala.,  May  29-June  5 

Arizona  at  Arizona  State  College,  Flag- 
staff, Ariz.,  May  29-June  4 

Arkansas  at  Camp  Robinson,  Mav  29- 
June  5  (Mail  to  202  Glover  Bldg., 
Little  Rock) 

Mississippi  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  Box  688, 
May  29-June  5 

South  Dakota  Northern  State  Teachers 
College,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  May  30- 
June  5 

Wyoming  at  University  of  Wyoming 
Campus,  Centennial,  Wyo.,  May  30- 
June  6 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Space  does  not  permit  notices  to  contact 
persons  for  any  purpose  except  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  claim  for  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  that  effect  should 
accompany  notice. 

Army 

Berlin,  Germanv,  6th  Inr.  Regt.,  Co.  L  (McNair 
Brks.)-Need  to  contact  SFC  William  .Smith 
(Bill  Smitty)  who  was  a  platoon  sergeant  in 
Co.  L,  6th  Inf.  Regt.  about  July  1950.  Anyone 
who  knows  his  whereabouts  or  home  address 
please  write  Alexander  P.  Supik,  120  Blue- 
ridge  Ave.,  Natrona,  Pa. 

Fort  Sill,  Okla..  FARTC.  6th  Regt..  Battery  D- 
Anyone,  especially  Sgt.  Assington  fro-n  Texas, 
who  remembers  my  hospitalization  in  the 
summer  of  194.'!  for  severe  headaches  and  loss 
of  hearing,  please  write  CIotIs  Colburn,  Ga- 
lien,  Mich.  Need  help  to  establish  claim. 

48th  Inf.,  Co.  K— Need  to  hear  from  someone, 
especially  any  member  of  the  .^rd  Bn.  of  this 
regiment,  who  was  at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. 
April-June  1919  when  I  was  a  PFC.  Need 
help  to  establish  claim,  and  need  to  hear  from 
men  who  remember  the  3rd  battalion's  long 
guard  duty  and  drill  assignments.  Write 
Hamilton  Jones,  Killarney,  Fla. 

44th  Cav.  Ren.  Squadron  (Meczl,  Troop  C-On 
the  Rhine,  in  1945,  probably  in  March,  I  was 
buried  in  a  foxhole  by  a  mortar  explosion; 
deafness  of  the  right  ear  resulted.  I  need  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  remembers  the  inci- 
dent, particularly  from  a  Texan  who  served 
with  me  and  whose  name,  as  I  recall  it,  was 
C.  K.  Mahon.  Need  help  to  establish  claim. 
Write  Ja-k  Earl  Miller,  P.O.  Box  79,34,  Phila- 
delphia 4,  Pa. 

Camp  Pickett,  Va.,  3rd  Inf.  DIt.,  3rd  Signal  Co, 
-While  making  a  fast  march  of  about  4  miles 
from  the  barracks  to  the  railroad  I  suffered  a 
back  injury  when  my  pack  pressed  against  an 
old  spinal  injury.  This  caused  my  collapse 
and  paralysis  of  my  arms.  I  was  taken  back 
to  the  barracks  in  the  Chaplain's  ve'iicle. 
When  I  was  discharged  I  was  said  to  have 
"scoliosis"  which  was  described  as  a  crook 
in  the  sninal  column.  Claim  pending.  Write 
F.dward  N.  Johnston,  RoK  212.  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 
147th  Engineer  C  EN,  Hq  Co.-PFC  Raymond 


HIslope,  a  cook,  suffered  a  shoulder  injury 
while  in  the  European  theater.  An- one  w  'o 
remembers  this  injury  please  wri'e  Wayne  E. 
Dimmick.  Service  Officer,  Post  47fi.  T!-e 
American  Legion,  R.R.  2,  Boswell,  Tnd.  Widow 
needs  heln  to  eslablis'i  claim. 

89th  DIv..  340th  Field  Artillery,  1st  Battery  (WW1> 
-Will  Thomas  Horms,  or  man  of  sim'ar 
name  in  this  battery,  stationed  at  Eifel  (Bir- 
resborn)  in  Germany  in  1919.  and  believed 
to  be  from  Ari'ona.  write  Comrades  in  Dis- 
tress Editor,  The  American  Legion  Magazine, 
580  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

339th  Inf.,  Co.  M.  Camp  Custer.  Mich,  or  Ma- 
chine Gun  Training  Camp.  Camp  Hancock. 
Ga.  (WWl»-Need  to  con'act  those  who  knew 
Orville  H.  Thrasher,  believed  to  have  been  a 
cook.  Claim  pending.  Contact  Chas.  W.  Lin- 
dell  9225  Cvoress  St..  Fontana,  Cal. 

28th  Inf.  Div.,  lUth  Inf.  Regt.,  Co.  F,  Weapons 
Plat.-Need  to  contact  anyone  who  remembers 
my  pulling  a  ligament  in  the  thigh  during 
P  T  and  my  beini  carried  to  the  infirmary 
and  barracks.  This  ocurred  in  1944  near 
Carmarthen.  Wales.  Especially  need  to  hear 
from  Sgt.  Hassa.  Joe  Spinks,  Sgt.  Arn,  and 
Robert  Brannon.  or  from  anyone  who  can 
furnish  t>'e  address  of  any  of  these  men. 
Write  Andrew  I.  Lippens.  RED  1,  Orfordville, 
Wis 

Camp  Phillips,  Kan.,  Station  Hospital  (W^2)- 

Need  to  locate  Pvt.  Fred  L.  Farley,  Pvt.  Frank 
Czarnaki,  or  a  Capt.  Taft  to  establish  claim. 
Last  known  address  of  Pvt.  Fred  Farley  was: 
USTU  4759.  Co.  B.  Bldg.  *5.  St.  Louis 
Univ..'  St.  Louis  3,  Mo.  Write  Charles  B. 
Simpers,  122  Bay  Blvd.,  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 

Hospital  802,  Redgreeve,  Salisbury,  England-I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  doctor  of  Isola- 
tion Ward  of  this  hosoital  in  1945.  or  persons 
connected  with  the  ward  Please  write  Ml -hael 
F.  La  Mantia,  1551  Methyl  St.,  Pittsburgh  16, 
Pa.  I  was  treated  for  sores  all  over  my  body. 
Claim  Dending.    .         ,.  ..i 

536th  QMC  Salv.  Rep.  Co.  (WW2)-I  would  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  Jewels  Banks  of  Denver, 
Colo  or  Adolph  Roberts  of  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
or  anv  member  of  t'-e  1st  platoon.  Need  help 
to  establish  claim.  Contact  Collin  T.  Davis, 
McCrorv,  Ark.  „ 

37th  AAA  Gun  Bn..  Battery  B.  or  97th  AAA  Gun 
Bn  Battery  B-Wis'i  to  contact  anyone  wtio 
served  with  Joseph  Donald  Dupuy  in  .laoan  in 
1951  Need  help  to  establish  claim.  Write  t.  J. 
Dronet.  Veterans  Service  Officer.  La.  Dept.  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  P.O  Box  559,  Cameron  La 

IRTC  Motor  Pool.  Camp  Fannin.  Tejas-Would 
like  to  contact  T/4  Robert  E.  Dempsey  of 
Illinois,  and  2nd  Lt.  Joseph  Pezdritz  for  in- 
formation about  a  back  injury  .rfceived  b> 
Forrest  W.  Stevens  in  a  tank  accident.  Write 
K.  Klemmetson,  State  Service  Officer  The 
American  Legion.  620  University  St..  Seattle 
1  Wash 

Camp"  Wheeler.  Ga..  10th  Tng.  Bn..  Co.  B.  3rd 
Platoon-In  order  to  establish  claim  need  to 
contact  someone  who  served  with  me  during 
basic  training  in  1942  when  I  received  injury 
to  right  shoulder.  I  was  not  hospitalized,  but  I 
took  daily  heat  treatments  at  the  base  hospi- 
tal near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  about  two  weeks. 
Write  Harold  M.  Logston.  Hundred,  W.  Va. 

220th  Armored  Engr.  Bn..  Co.  B-W;sh  to  contact 
anyone  who  served  with  me  at  Foi^t  Knox. 
Kv  194''-43  Need  help  to  establish  claim. 
Contact  Fred  H.  Cost,  P.O.  Box  131.  Calera, 

8024th''Armv  I  nit.  Camp  Hakata,  Japan.  1950-51 

-^Statements  needed  to  establish  c^.m.  Would 
like  to  -ear  from  Mai.  Jam-  N.  O  Rr.en  J^. 
Sat.  William  A.  Mann.  Cpl.  Dempsv  H. 
Thurston,  Cpl.  William  Carpenter.  Col.  E.  A. 
Johnson  (personnel  clerk).  Write  David  R. 
Forney.  P.O.  Box  406.  Igloo,  S.  D. 
Base  Hospital,  Boule.  France.  Jan.  1919-Need  to 
conuct  Nurse  Dorothy  Louise  Ducourt  the 
doctor  in  charge  of  Ward  2.  sergeant  n 
charge  of  convalescent  barracks  in  order  to 
establish  claim.  To  prove  that  1  ^"P'-^". 
disability  compensation,  also  need  to  hear 
from  members  of  1234  Co.,  Casual  Detach- 
ment, attached  to  ^tsiDiv.  to  return  to  U  S. 
Discharged  at  Camp  Pike.  Ark..  Mav  9.  1919. 
Write  Eddie  Shelden,  100  W.  Keiser  Ave.. 
Osceola.  Ark. 


Navy 


San  Diego.  Recruit  Training  V  ."''"PrlJ 

No  83- Anv  one  who  served  with  this  outfit 
between  Aug.  1948  -"d  Aug.  1949  and  w^o 
remembers  PFC  Larry  Ames  Worthen.  please 
wrTte  Mrs  Fred  P'n,  134  N.  Richmond,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  ciaim  pending. 
Ouonset  Point,  R.  I..  Naval  Air  S»a«lon,  Carrier 
"  Air  raH  Service  Unit  22.  1945  In  order  to 
establish  a  claim.  I  need  to  hear  from:  A^ 
Lopex  AVM  3'c  ot  New  Jersev:  Steve 
rSi,  AMM  1/c  of  Indiana:  John  Martin 
CPO  of  Pennsylvania:  '  ondaref.  AMM  -Vc 
of  New  Jersev.  Write  George  W.  Blerbower. 
Box  'i"5.  Veterans  Villase,  Stillwater.  Okla. 
USS  James  Oele<horpe-Anv  of  the  six  men  res- 
cued from  this  torpedoed  ship  during  March, 
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1944,  please  write  Alfred  Davis,  123  State  St., 
Ciirislopher,  111. 

Camp  Seattle,  University  of  Washington,  June 
1918-Sept.  1921-Nccd  affidavit  regarding  chest 
condition  while  in  service.  Wish  to  contact 
Carl  H.  Olson,  S  2/c  of  Columbus  or  Colum- 
bia, Wis.  Please  write  Roy  D.  Light,  737  N. 
«th.  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

USS  Cushing-This  vessel  destroyed  in  Battle  of 
Savo  Island,  Nov.  13,  1942.  SM  2/c  Wayne 
Egbert  Shannon  lost  at  sea.  All  records  of  his 
Government  Life  Insurance  lost  or  destroyed. 
Shipmates  knowing  Shannon  or  his  command- 
ing officer  write  to  widowed  mother,  Mrs. 
Amelia  Shannon,  Allendale,  Mo.  Claim  pend- 
ing. 

USS  Pecos  (Oct.  1942-Jan.  I943)-BiII  Doran,  Store- 
keeper 1/c,  suffered  hip  injury  while  handling 
ship's  stores.  Anyone  who  remembers  any- 
thing about  the  accident  which  resulted  in  my 
transfer  to  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital, 
Va.,  please  write  me.  Bill  Doran,  1132  N. 
Ardmore  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

USS  Keith,  July  1945-Need  to  contact  tlie  Cap- 
tain. Lt.  Comdr.  W.  W.  Patrick,  and  Executive 
Officer,  Lt.  F.  P.  Zoch,  Jr.,  or  anyone  who 
knows  their  addresses,  in  order  to  establish 
claim.  Write  Robert  W.  Staples,  Rt.  1,  Box 
316,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

USS  ARD  16— Need  to  contact  those  who  served 
on  this  ship  during  1944  when  the  pharmacist's 
mate  treated  me  for  sinus  and  bronchial 
trouble,  and  nervousness.  Need  statement  to 
establish  claim.  Contact  James  M.  Robertson, 
Jr.,  1730  -  3rd  Ave.  West.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

USS  David  W.  Tyler,  Oct.  1945-Aug.  1946-S  1/c 
Frank  Joseph  Valvano,  now  deceased,  suffered 
head  injury  aboard  ship.  No  record  of  this 
injury  has  been  found.  Valvano's  widow, 
mother  of  3  small  children,  wishes  to  contact 
anyone,  especially  "Salty"  who  was  in  charge 
of  Sick  Bay.  and  a  man  called  "Shirley,"  who 
remembers  anything  about  the  incident.  Write 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Valvano,  628  Madison  Ave., 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Camp  Perry,  Va.— While  enroute  to  the  base  from 
another  area.  Nov.  11,  1944,  S  2/c  Stokes  and 
I  (S  2/c  Cecil  Mahattey)  were  in  a  jeep  acci- 
dent, which  broke  Stokes'  right  leg.  We  were 
both  members  of  the  outgoing  unit.  Those  who 
recall  the  accident  please  write  Cecil  IVfahaffey, 
210  Second  St..  Lancaster,  S.  C.  Claim  pending. 

Air 

Forts  Sheridan  and  Custer;  Camps  McCoy,  Ellis, 
Patrick  Henry;  Kelly,  Stinson,  Patterson  & 
Wright  Air  Bases  and  AAF  Spec.  Depot, 
Springfield,  III.,  1941-45-Will  anyone  who 
served  with  me  or  knew  me  at  above  stations 
please  write.  Need  help  to  establish  claim. 
Lewis  C.  (Doc  .Short  Sheet)  Littlepage,  Jr., 
P.  O.  Box  3,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Notices  restricted  to  those  which  give: 
Name  of  outfit;  date;  city;  meeting  place  of 
reunion;  name  and  address  of  secretary. 

Army 

Society  of  the  1st  Div.-36th  annual  reunion,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Aug.  20-22;  Statler  Hotel.  Info 
from  Arthur  L.  Chaitt,  5309  Germantown 
Ave..  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

1st  Armored  (Old  Ironsides)  Div.  Ass'n.-7th  an- 
nual reunion,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Aug.  27-29; 
Kentucky  Hotel.  For  info  write  Russell  L. 
Anderson,  2240  Alta  Ave.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

3rd  Armored  (Spearhead)  Div. -7th  annual  con- 
vention, Reading,  Pa.;  July  22-24;  Abraham 
Lincoln  Hotel.  Contact  3rd  Armored  Div. 
Ass'n..  80  Federal  St.,  Boston  10.  Mass. 

4th  Armored  Div.  Ass'n.— 8th  annual  convention, 
Washington,  D.  C;  June  24-26;  Hotel  Shore- 
ham.  For  info  write  Frank  Arrotta,  1719 
Crestwood  Drive,  Alexandria.  Va. 

6th  Inf.  Div.-Reunion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  July  29- 
31;  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  Write  H.  A. 
Sauleen,  5325  Hiawatha  Ave.,  Minneapolis  17, 
Minn. 

6th  Armored  (Super  Sixth)  Div.  Ass'n.-7th  annual 

reunion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;   Sept.   2-4;  Penn 

Sherwood  Hotel.  For  info  write  Edward  F. 

Reed,  P.  O.  Box  492,  Louisville,  Ky. 
16th  Armored  Div.  Ass'n. -3rd  annual  reunion, 

Louisville,  Ky.;  Aug.  13-15;  Kentucky  Hotel. 

For  info  contact  John  McCreary,  315  -  43rd 

St.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 
17th  Airborne  Div.-Reunion,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Aug. 

13-15;  Roosevelt  Hotel.  For  info  write  W.  A. 

Roncone,  843  Fifth  Ave..  Coraopolis,  Pa. 
26th  CVankee)  Inf.  Div.-35th  Nat'l  convention, 

Boston.    .Mass.;    June    17-20;  Sheraton-Plaza 

Hotel.  Contact  H.  Guy  Watts,  200  Huntington 

Ave.,  Boston  23,  Mass. 
30th  (Old  Hickory)  Inf.  Div.  Ass'n.-8lh  annual 

reunion  and  convention.  Savannah,  Ga.;  July 

1-3;  Hotel  DeSoto.  Write  30th  Inf.  Div.  Ass  n., 


P.O.  Bo\  B,  Bergen  Station,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
42nd  (Rainbow)  Inf.  Div.-36th  annual  reunion, 
Boston,  Mass.;  July  12-14;  Statler  Hotel.  Info 
from  R.  Allen  Gibbons,  P.  O.  Box  342,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 

63rd  Inf.  Div.-Reunion,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  July 
23-25;  Hotel  New  Yorker.  Write  Tom  Hoctor, 
60  Sound  View  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

69th  Inf.  Div.  Ass'n.— Reunion,  Washington,  D.  C; 
August  20-22;  Shoreham  Hotel.  Info  from 
Pierce  Rice,  Room  404,  109  W.  42nd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

76th  Inf.  Div.  Ass'n.-Reunion,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
June  11-12;  Hotel  Commodore.  For  info  write 
Alfred  S.  Kalet.  1 16  John  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

80th  Inf.  Div.— 35th  annual  reunion,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Aug.  4-7;  William  Penn  Hotel.  Info  from 
Harry  F  Collette,  80th  Div.  Hq.,  205  House 
Building,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

North  Central  States  of  81st  (Wildcat)  Inf.  Div.- 
Reunion,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Aug.  7-8;  Roosevelt 
Hotel.  For  details  write  Herman  E.  Alknder, 
New  Melle,  Mo. 

82nd  Airborne  Div.— 8th  annual  convention.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  July  2-4;  Hotel  Roosevelt.  Info 
from  Townsend  Miller,  Hillcrest  Park,  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

88lh  (Blue  Devils)  Inf.  Div.-Reunion,  Hartford. 
Conn.;  Aug  12-14;  Hotel  Bond.  Write  Gerald 
J.  LeMay,  159  French  St.,  Watertown,  Conn. 

94th  Inf.  Div.  Ass'n.— 4th  annual  reunion,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio;  July  8-11;  Hotel  Sheraton-Gibson. 
Write  Charles  Misner,  333  Knox  St.,  Wester- 
ville.  Olio. 

102nd  (O/ark)  Inf.  Div. -6th  annual  reunion,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  July  16-18;  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel.  Write  Michael  D.  Coyle,  5766  Dunlap 
St..  Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 

61st  C.A.C.  (WWl)-Reunion,  Savannah,  Ga.;  May 
1st;  DeSota  or  Savah  Hotels.  Details  from 
J.  W.  Groover,  1919  Bull  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Hq  Battery,  360th  AAA  SL  Bn.  (Battery  A  &  B 
men  also  invited)— Reunion,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.; 
Mav  1 ;  Cumberland  Hotel.  Contact  Sam 
Brown.  26  Columbus  Ave.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

614th  Ordnance  Ammunition  Co.  (WW2)-3rd  an- 
nual reunion;  Frederick,  Md.;  May  1-2;  Fred- 
erick Hotel.  For  into  contact  George  Stimmel, 
303  Willow  Ave.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Co.  L,  308th  Inf.  Ass'n.— 35th  annual  reunion  and 
dinner.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  7;  Empire 
Hotel.  Write  Roy  Mannering,  567  -  92nd  St., 
Brooklyn  9,  N.  Y. 

93rd  Armored  Field  Artillery  Bn.  (Scorpions)— 
Annual  reunion,  Chicago,  III.;  May  7-8;  Sher- 
man Hotel.  Info  from  D.  L.  Beetzel,  1st  Na- 
tional Rank.  Springfield,  III. 

1476th  Engl.  Maint.  Co.— 5th  annual  reunion,  Chi- 
cago, III.;  May  14-15;  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 
Contact  George  R.  Armstrong,  916  W.  Park 
Ave..  Joliet,  111. 

632nd  Engr.  LE  Co.-Reunion.  Washington,  D.  C; 
May  14-16;  Hotel  Wasiington.  Details  from 
William  R.  Reading,  4704  Calvert  Road,  Col- 
lege Park,  Md. 

U.  S.  Base  Hospital  No.  37,  A.E.F.-35th  reunion. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  15;  Hotel  Abbey. 
Info  from  Bernard  McAfee,  305  Eighth  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Battery  C,  112th  AAA  Bn.  (WW2)-3rd  annual 
reunion.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  May  15-16;  Hotel 
Duncan.  For  details  write  Robert  F.  Ruthven, 
104  P.elden  Rd..  Hamden,  Conn. 

45th  Evacuation  Hosp.— 7th  reunion,  Englishtown, 
N.  J.;  May  16;  Steves  Main  Brook  Inn.  Info 
from  Walter  J.  Cycak,  R.D.  1,  Englishtown, 
N.  J. 

Co.  E,  309th  Inf.— 5th  annual  reunion,  Richmond, 
Va.;  Mav  21-23;  John  Marshall  Hotel.  For 
details  contact  Everett  S.  Hague,  Jr.,  Rt.  9, 
Box  159,  Richmond,  Va. 

471st  Engineer  Maintenance  Co.— 2nd  annual  re- 
union. Junction  of  Routes  17  &  40,  5  miles 
south  of  Monticello,  N.  Y.;  May  21-23;  Laurels 
County  Club  on  Sockeit  Lake.  Info  from 
Ralph  Canary.  R.  R.  3.  Celina,  Ohio. 

3154th  Ordnance  Bn.,  Co.  C  —  8th  annual  reunion. 
New  York.  N.  Y.;  May  21-23;  Hotel  McAlpin. 
For  details  contact  \1  .'ohnson,  127  Fairhaven 
Road,  Worcester.  Mass. 

111th  Ambulance  Co.,  103rd  Sanitary  Tr.  (WWD- 
35th  annual  reunion  and  memorial  service, 
Lancaster.  Pa.;  May  22;  State  Armorv.  Write 
Geo.  T.  Walzl,  P.  O.  Box  1136,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Society  of  the  307th  Inf.— Annual  memorial  serv- 
ice. New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  23;  Regimental 
Grove,  Central  Park.  Info  from  James  R. 
Cavanagh,  628  Ovington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  9, 
N.  Y. 

144th  Inf.  Regt.  (Par  Oneri  Club,  both  WWs)-9t'i 
annual  reunion.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  May  29-30; 
Hilton  Hotel.  Info  from  W.  J.  Hefner,  1221 
W.  Drew  St.,  Fort  Worth  10,  Tex. 

504th  Military  Police  Bn.-lst  nat'l  reunion,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  May  29-31;  Netherland  Plaza 
Hotel.  Contact  Charles  Eling,  1548  West 
Ridge.  Cincinnati,  O'lio. 

377th  AAA  (AW)  Bn.-Reunion,  Enid.  Okla.;  June 
5-6;  Leiiion  Hall.  Info,  from  John  W.  Sheffer, 
Rt.  I,  Tonkawa,  Okla. 

Veterans  Ass'n.,  312th  Field  Signal  Bn.  (WWD- 
Annual  reunion.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  June  5-7; 
Klein  Courts.  Info  from  J.  C.  Locke,  912 
South  Elgin  Ave.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Co.  I,  111th  Inf.,  and  Post  36,  Society  of  the  28th 
Div.-Reunion  West  Chester,  Pa.;  June  12-13; 
Armory  Bidg.  Write  Paul  E.  Carson,  State 
Teachers  College,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Co.  E,  115th  Inf.  (both  WWs)-Reunion,  Elkton. 


Hello,/ 

ImDeniseM^Donald 

YOUR  TRAVEL  HOSTESS  IN  ONTARIO 

I'm  here  to  help  you  plan  an  enjoy- 
able vacation.  Really,  there  are  so 
many  ■v\'onderful  things  to  do  in 
Ontario.  Do  you  feel  like  "taking  it 
easy"  with  your  family  for  a  few  weeks 
at  one  of  our  friendly  Ontario  resorts.'' 
Would  you  like  to  go  touring — see 
Ontario's  noted  historic  sites  and 
scenic  spots — or  fish  and  hunt  in 
Ontario's  north  woods?  Enjoy  water 
sports — boating,  skiing  and  swim- 
ming.'' Drop  me  a  line  today  and  tell 
me  what  you'd  like  to  do  most,  and 
I'll  send  you  information  that  will 
help  make  your  stay  in  Ontario  one 
you'll  long  remember. 

CANADA-VACATIONS  UNLIMITED 
f.  , 

,  Denise  McDonald,  Room  38-A,  Ontario  Trovel  , 
•    Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto  2,  Ontorio.  ' 

,  Please  send  me  literature  for  Ontario  . 
I    Vacations  as  checked  below:  ■ 

I    North  West  □     North  □     South  East    H  I 

■    South  West  □  Central  □  | 

1   NAME   ■ 

I   STREET   I 

I   CITY  STATE   I 

I  PLEASE  PRINT  ■ 
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Md.:  June  19-20:  Elkton  Armory.  Details  from 
Theodore  Watson.  6  Hollingsworth  Manor, 
Elkton.  Md. 

Co.  A,  1481h  Inf.  (VV>V2)-Reunion,  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.;  June  19-20;  Log  Cabin  Park.  Contact 
Robert  Greek.  Box  107  Montpelier,  Ohio. 

744th  Railway  Operating  Bn.— 8th  annual  reunion, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.:  June  25-26:  Hotel  Wiscon- 
sin. Info  from  John  W.  Welch,  1928  North 
52nd  St.,  Milwaukee  8,  Wis. 

Co.  I,  164Jh  Inf.  (WW2  Overseas  Veterans)-  An- 
nual reunion,  Wahepeton.  N.  D.:  June  26-27: 
VFW  Club.  Write  Leslie  Manstrom,  Wynd- 
mere.  N.  D. 

759th  Tank  Bn.  (L>-4tli  annual  reunion,  Holly- 
wood, Cal.:  June  26-27:  Mike  Lyman's  Res- 
taurant. Contact  Irving  L.  Milgrom,  458  Hazel 
Ave.,  Millbrae,  Cal. 

Batter.y  E,  217th  CAC  (.\Al-Reunion,  Crookston. 
Minn.:  June  26-27:  American  Legion  and  VFW 
Club  Rooms.  Details  from  Curt  Hendrickson, 
Crookston.  Minn. 

Hq  Battery  and  107th  Field  Artillery  Bn.  (WW2)- 
Reunion,  Danville,  Pa.:  July  .1-5:  Post  40, 
The  American  Legion.  Wives  invited.  Info 
&  reservations  from  Ralph  "Doc"  Lowery, 
25  W.  7th  Ave.,  So.  Williamsport,  Pa. 

181st  Ensr.  Hv.  Pon.  Bn.-Reunion,  Lily  Lake,  111. 
(40  miles  northwest  of  Chicago):  July  4. 
Particulars  from  Michael  Fioretto,  1114  S. 
Harvey  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111 

69th  Signal  Bn.— 3rd  annual  reunion,  Detroit. 
Mich.:  Julv  9-10:  Fort  Shelby  Hotel.  Info 
from  John  Shipley,  21021  Wendell,  Mt.  Clem- 
ens. Mich. 

3S3Sth  Ordnance  M,.\.M.  Co.— Reunion  and  ban- 
quet for  members  and  wives,  Millersburg,  Pa.: 
July  10:  555  Light  St.  Info  and  reservations 
from  Vance  C.  Matter,  555  Light  St.,  Millers- 
burg, Pa. 

62nd  AAA  Gun  Bn.-.ird  reunion,  Mt.  Vernon. 
III.:  July  11:  Mount  Vernon  State  Park.  Info 
from  Bill  Haar,  Albers,  111 

Hq  Batter.y,  217th  Coast  Artillery  (AA)  Regt. 
(WW2l-Reunion,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.:  July 
17:  City  Hall.  Contact  James  Scott,  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn. 

142nd  General  Hospital-4th  annual  reunion.  Tulsa, 
Okla.:  Julv  17-18:  Mavo  Hotel.  Write  Mrs. 
Curtis  Nolen.  Box  14,  McAlester.  Okla, 

SSth  Field  Artillery  Bn.  (WW2l-Reunion.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  July  .K)-.11;  Penn  Sherwood 
Hotel.  Details  from  William  H.  Taylor,  1404 
Regina  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Co.  E,  145th  Inf.— 8th  annual  reunion.  Ashland, 
Oliio:  July  31-Aug.  1:  Ashland  Armory.  Con- 
tact Kari  Beem,  Savannah  Rd.,  Ashland. 
Ohio. 

American  Railroad  Transportation  Corps  tall  vets 
of  Trans.  Corps  or  IVIilitary  Trans.  Corps,  both 
WWs  and  Korea) -Convention.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.:  Aug.  1-6:  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  Write 
Gerald  J.  Murray.  1526  Linden  St.,  Scranton. 
Pa. 

Co.  C,  928th  Signal  Bn.-Reunion.  Charlotte, 
N.  C:  Aug.  6-8:  Sclwvn  Hotel.  Contact  W.  G. 
Wiles.  Jr.,  125  Rosedale  Court.  Danville.  Va. 

Co.  H,  349th  lnf.-5lh  reunion.  Ottumwa.  Iowa: 
Aug.  8:  Ballingall  Ho  el.  Details  from  Wil- 
liam I.  McConnell,  P.O.  tox  142,  Seymour, 
Iowa. 

Co.  D,  50th  Engrs.— 2nd  annual  reunion.  Fairmont, 
Minn.:  Aug.  18-19:  Augusta  Hotel.  For  details 
write  Edwin  Wohlers.  Monterey.  Minn. 

713th  Railway  Operating  Bn.-7th  annual  reunion, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Aug.  I.V14;  Hotel  Presi- 
dent. Write  Mar\in  Krinke.  1200  Lalond  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Co.  L,  163rd  Inf.  (H  Wl (-Reunion,  Helena.  Mont.; 
Aug.  14-15;  Placer  Hotel.  Contact  Monte  A. 
Burgess,  2.16   Indiana   Ave.,  C'  inook.  Mont. 

Troop  A,  89th  Cav.  Revonn.  Sqnadcon-Reunion, 
Chicago,  111.;  Aug.  20-22;  Hotel  Midland.  Info 
from  Victor  C.  Leiker,  Box  .168,  Christopher, 
III. 

48th  Surgical  &   128th  Eva  nation  Hospital$-7th 

annual  reunion.  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Aug.  21; 
VFW  Hall.  Inio  and  reservations  from  Miss 
Vilma  Volger,  R.N.,  Nurses'  Quarters,  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Woods,  Wis. 

550th  Airborne  Inf.  Ass'n.  2nd  annual  reunion. 
New  York.  N.  Y.;  Sept.  4-5;  Hotel  Shelbourne. 
Inio  from  Vincent  W.  Kelleher,  550th  Air- 
borne Int.  Assn.,  243  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
Yors  16.  N.  Y. 

l')Xth  Field  Artillery  Bn,  (WW2)  Reunion,  Louis- 
ville, Kv.;  Sept.  1-5;  Bowman  Field.  Contact 
Granvil  T.  Speck,  Route  10,  Box  208K,  In- 
dianapolis 44.  Ind. 

^lti  Bn.,  341st  Inf.  Reunion.  Chicago,  111.;  Sept. 
4-6;  Congress  Hotel.  Write  Jimmie  Dickerson, 
1049  Park  Ave.,  Paducah.  Ky. 

.S93rd  Tank  Destroyer  Bn.— 7th  annual  reunion, 
Baltimore.  Md.;  Sept.  4-6:  Southern  Hotel.  For 
reservations  and  info  contact  Harry  Sinclair, 
Gambrills,  Md. 

tillth  OBAiVI  Bn.  Reunion  Ass'n.  (2nd  Bn..  304th 
Ord.  Reg.  B.)  and  Auxillary-9th  reunion.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Sept.  10-11;  Hotel  Henry  Hud- 
son. Info  from  John  Koshak,  2440  Sedgwick 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

773rd  Tank  Destroyer  Bn.  Ass'n.- Reunion.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.;  Sept.  10-12;  Hotel  Penn  Sher- 
wood. Write  Daniel  W.  Barto,  3325  Lee  Walk, 
Camden  4.  N.  J. 


Military  Railway  Service  Veterans  9th  annual  re- 
union, Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Sept.  17-19;  Schroeder 
Hotel.  Info  from  Fred  W.  Okie,  1800  Frick 
Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

751sf  Tank  Bn.-Reunion,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Oct.  1-3; 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel.  Write  Ted  Bocian, 
847  Toronto  Ave.,  Toledo  9.  Ohio. 


Navy 

28th  U.S.N.  Construction  Bn.— 6th  annual  reunion. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  22;  Hotel  New  Yorker. 
Details  from  Louis  Koch,  719  Grand  Ave., 
North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

91st  Seabees  Bn.— 5th  annual  reunion.  Toledo, 
Ohio;  May  29-31;  Fort  Meiggs  Hotel.  For  info 
write  N.  P.  Sercombe,  516  No.  Milwaukee  St., 
Jackson,  Mich. 

U.S.S.  Chauncey— Reunion,  Alexandria,  Va.;  week- 
end of  June  25;  George  Mason  Hotel.  Contact 
H.  O.  Daniels,  913  Cavalier  Dr.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Navy  157,  Palermo,  Sicil.v— 3rd  reunion,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  weekend  of  June  26;  Hotel  Roosevelt. 
Details  from  Arthur  L.  Coddington,  679 
Carlyle  Place.  Union,  N.  J. 

U.S.S.  Belfast-Reunion.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  July 
4;  Hotel  New  Yorker.  Details  from  Arthur 
Wells,  730  Sterling  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Specialist  "F"  Ass'n.— 8th  annual  reunion,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  July  15-17;  Continental  Hotel. 
Ladies  Auxiliary  will  also  meet  at  this  reunion. 
Info  from  W.  E.  Garges,  10  Blackhawk  Drive, 
Forest  Heights,  Md. 

302nd  N.C.B.— 7th  annual  reunion.  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  July  16-18;  Harrisburger  Hotel.  Contact 
Harry  W.  Price,  Jr.,  135  West  Third  St,, 
Lewistown,  Pa. 

U.S.S.  Underhill— 9th  annual  reunion  and  memo- 
rial services.  Annapolis,  Md.;  July  23-24;  Car- 
vel Hall  and  Naval  Academy  Chapel.  Info 
from  Stanley  Dace,  25  Selby,  Sullivan,  Mo. 

73rd  Seabee  Ass'u.— 5th  annual  reunion.  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.;  July  23-25;  Biltmore  Hotel. 
Info  from  L.  F.  Ramsey,  Rt.  10,  Box  161, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

84th  Seabee— 9th  annual  reunion,  Chicago,  111.: 
Aug.  6-8;  Sheraton  Hotel.  Details  from  David 
Burns,  84th  C.B.  Reunion,  1336  Newport 
Ave.,  Chicago  13,  111. 


Air 

2nd  Air  Division  Ass'n.— Reunion,  Washington, 
D.  C:  Aug.  20-22:  Shoreham  Hotel.  Info  from 
Percy  C.  Young,  Commerce  Title  Bldg.,  Mem- 
phis 3,  Tenn. 

409th  Bomb  Group  (D— 3rd  reunion.  Evergreen, 
Colo.;  July  2-3;  Troutdale  In  The  Pines.  Con- 
tact Bernard  B.  Bernstein,  6514  N.  Albany 
Ave.,  Chicago  45,  III. 
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MISSING 
IN  KOREA 

Naint,  rank,  and  complete  unit  should  be 
clearly  spelled  out  — no  abbreviations.  Re- 
plies to  these  notices  which  ask  for  money 
khould  be  reported  to  the  editors. 

tnd  Inf.  Div.,  23rd-lnf,-Regl.,  Service  Co.-Cpl. 
Charles  Gutgesell  missing  since  Sept.  1,  1950; 
no  word  since  then.  His  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Adeline  Brey,  586  Acorn  St.,  Roxborough. 
Philadelphia  28,  Pa.,  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing from  anyone  who  knew  him  or  who  knows 
anything  about  him. 

7th  Inf.  Div.,  32nd  Inf.  Regt..  Co.  C-Cpl,  Harold 
R.  Shreve,  a  cook  when  he  was  reported  miss- 
ing near  the  Yalu  River,  Dec.  2,  1950.  Anyone 
who  knew  him  or  who  served  with  him  please 
contact  his  parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Caroll  Shreve, 
Route  1,  Barnhill,  III. 

24th  Inf.  Div..  21st  Inf.  Regt.,  Co.  I-Pfc  Kenneth 
Laessig  died  in  prison  camp  in  Korea  about 
Nov.  30,  1950.  Anyone  who  knew  him  please 
contact  his  mother,  Mrs.  Oliver  Willing,  715 
Hancock  St.,  Wakefield,  Mich. 

8th  Cavalry  Regt.,  Co.  1-Pvt.  Elmo  Murray  Spiller 
missing  in  the  area  of  Kusan  since  Nov.  2. 
1950.  His  name  has  never  appeared  on  a 
prisoner  of  war  list.  He  was  presumed  dead  by 
the  Dept.  of  the  Army,  Dec.  31.  1953.  Those 
knowing  anything  about  him  please  write  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Dessie  M.  Spiller,  15859  -  27th 
N.  E.,  Seattle  55,  Wash. 

64th  Tank  Bn.,  Co.  B-Pvt.  Louis  G.  Nuxoll  miss- 
ing since  July  19.  1953.  Anyone  knowing  any- 
thing about  him  please  write  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Louis  Nuxoll,  354  North  Broadway,  Joliet,  III. 

8lh  Cavalry  Regt.,  Co.  E-PFC  William  Howard 
Wilkinson  missing  Sept.  6.  1950,  at  Kun  Ku 
Dong;  presumed  dead  July  1952.  Anyone  who 
served  with  him  or  who  knows  anything  about 
him  or  about  his  death  please  write  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Wilkinson,  604  May  St.. 
Hout/dale,  Pa. 

Sth  R.C.T..  55Sth  Field  Artillery  Bn.,  Battery  B- 
Pvt.  Jessie  (Jack)  E.  Herron  reported  missing 
July  14,  1953.  Reported  to  have  been  in  the 
battle  of  Kumhwa  or  to  have  been  in  that 
area.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Ruth  Herron,  Route  3, 
Clare,  Mich.,  will  appreciate  hearing  from 
anyone  who  knows  anything  about  him  or 
what  happened  to  him. 

24th  Inf.  Div.,  3rd  Combat  Engineers  Bn.,  Co.  C- 
Cpl.  Paul  W.  Nelson  missing  since  July  20. 
1950:  last  seen  at  Taejon.  Anyone  who  knows 
anything  about  him  or  his  whereabouts  please 
contact  his  parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  D.  Nelson, 
7013  Dawson  Road.  Cincinnati  27.  Ohio. 

32nd  Inf.  Regt.,  Co.  K-PFC  Glenn  McCoy  miss- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Kumhwa  since  Oct.  18. 
1952.  Anyone  knowing  the  circumstances  of 
his  disappearance  or  having  any  information 
about  him,  please  write  his  sister,  Mrs.  James 
L.  Church.  RFD  9.  Box  113,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

1st  Cav.  Div,,  Sth  Cav.  Regt.,  2nd  Bn.,  Hq  Co., 
Communications— Pvt.  James  L.  Edmonds 
missing  since  Feb.  9,  1951,  when  jeep  carrying 
him  and  three  others  trom  repairing  lines  was 
attacked  by  Chinese.  Sgt.  Daniel  Foster  re- 
ported that  Edmonds  was  taken  to  the  railroad 
at  that  time  by  his  captors.  Reported  by  the 
communists  to  have  died  June  10.  1951  of  an 
abscessed  liver.  In  Nov.  1953,  Dept.  of  the 
Army  reported  that  Edmonds  was  said  by  SFC 
Grubb  ot  111.  to  have  died  of  shock  in  Camp 
No.  1.  Anyone  having  any  information  about 
him  please  write  his  mother,  Mrs.  August 
Edmonds,  Box  75.  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 

7th  Inf.  Div..  31st  Inf.  Regt.,  Co.  I-Cpl.  Allan  L. 
Knox  reported  killed  near  Chosin  Reservoir 
Nov.  29  1950.  His  mother.  Mrs.  Rita  Knox 
Hackwith,  1933  S.  16th  St.,  Springfield,  III., 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  was  with 
him  at  the  time  ot  his  death  or  from  someone 
who  was  in  his  unit. 

7th  Inf.  Div,,  32nd  Inf.  Regt..  Co.  C-Cpl.  Bill 
Carnett  missing  since  Dec.  2.  1950;  presumed 
dead  Dec.  31,  1953.  Anyone  knowing  anything 
about  him  please  write  his  sister.  Mrs.  Finley 
Patton.  Rl.  7,  c/o  Trailer  Citv,  Paducah,  Kv. 

2nd  Inf.  Div,.  9th  R.C.T..  Co.  L-Cpl.  Kenneth 
Hefta  missing  since  Feb.  14,  1951.  Reported 
to  have  died  Aug.  13.  1953,  while  a  prisoner 
of  the  Chinese.  Anyone  who  knew  him  or  who 
was  a  prisoner  with  him  please  write  Mrs. 
Albert  Hefta,  Portland,  N.  D. 

Sth  R.C.r.,  sth  Inf..  Co.  B-Pvt.  Anthony  Mattucci 
missing  June  20.  1952  in  the  Punch  Bowl  Area 
during  attack  on  No-Name  Hill.  His  mother. 
Mrs.  Cesira  Mattucci,  230  East  67  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.  Y.,  wishes  to  hear  from  parents 
of  the  sergeant  who  is  missing  with  Mattucci. 

S7th  Field  Artillery  Bn„  Battery  B-Cpl.  Thomas 
J.  Lynch  missing  near  Chosin  Reservoir  Dec. 
6,  1950;  declared  dead  Dec.  31.  1953.  His 
father.  Ravmond  Lvnch,  8321  Tioga  Ave.. 
Cleveland  .5.  Ohio,  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  an\one  who  knew  his  son  or  from  any- 
one who  has  any  information  about  him. 
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WARNING  TO  TARDY  POWs  OF  WW2: 

American  prisoners  of  war  of  WW2  who  have  not 
applied  for  the  $1.50  payment  for  each  day  held  as  a  prisoner 
under  forced  labor  or  inhumane  treatment  conditions, 
may  have  another  chance  (Public  Law  202,  82nd  Congress) 
.  .  .  Deadline  for  filing  expired  April  9,  1953  .  .  .  Bill  is 
pending  which  will  extend  time  for  filing  to  July  1,  1954, 
which  it  is  believed  will  be  passed  and  made  effective  .  .  . 
So  tardy  POWs  must  be  on  their  toes  —  the  difficulty  is 
that  if  passed  and  signed  by  the  President  very  little  time 
will  remain  for  filing.  .  .  .  Several  thousand  applications  were 
received  by  the  War  Claims  Commission  after  the 
expiration  of  the  deadline  —  which  will  be  validated  and 
placed  in  line  for  adjudication  if  the  proposed  extension 
of  time  is  granted  by  Congress.  .  .  .  BUT  —  the  Commission 
estimates  that  between  15,000  and  20,000  have  never  filed 
for  the  benefit,  which  is  paid  from  alien  property  funds  and 
not  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

A  word  of  warning  .  .  .  Eligible  POWs  who  have  not 
filed  and  who  desire  to  receive  the  payment  should  put 
their  claims  on  file  at  once,  without  waiting  for  word  that 
the  bill  has  been  passed.  .  .  .  These  applications— WCC  Form 
611  for  living  vets  and  WCC  Form  650  for  survivors  — 
will  then  be  on  record  and  will  be  in  line  for  adjudication 
if  and  when  the  short-lived  extension  of  time  is  given.  .  .  . 
In  all  probability  this  will  be  the  last  chance.  .  .  .  Write 
War  Claims  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

^  ^ 

WHY  NO  DIVIDENDS  ON  USGLI  TERM  POLICIES: 

WWl  veterans  who  have  continued  to  carry  their  USGLI 
policies  on  the  5-year  term  plan  continue  complaints  that 
such  policies  are  excluded  from  dividend  payments,  while 
liberal  dividends  are  paid  to  holders  of  NSLI  (WW2) 
5-year  term  policies.  .  .  .  They  ask,  why  the  discrimina- 
tion? .  .  .  Interest  is  especially  keen  at  this  time,  when 
dividends  are  being  paid  on  USGLI  permanent-plan  policies, 
and  on  all  forms  of  NSLI;  and  further  because  most  of 
the  23,599  holders  of  USGLI  policies  have  reached  an  age 
where  their  premium  payments  are  extremely  high  (see 
April  issue,  this  magazine,  page  38.) 

Answer  provides  the  facts  and  the  reason,  but  does 
not  bring  cash  dividends  to  the  WWl  term  insurance 
holders.  .  .  .  Normally,  no  term  insurance  ever  earns  divi- 
dends, since  term  policy-holders  make  no  contribution  to 
a  pooled  reserve  from  which  dividends  can  be  paid.  ...  A 
dividend  on  term  insurance  requires  special  and  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  .  .  .  These  exist  for  NSLI  (low 
mortality  rate),  but  not  for  USGLI. 

Each  age-group  of  term  policy-holders  pay,  in  theory, 
just  enough  into  its  insurance  reserve  pool  to  meet  expenses 
and  pay  all  death  claims  coming  from  that  age  group.  .  . . 


Therefore,  term  insurance  is  cheap  when  one  is  young 
and  the  age  group  mortality  rate  is  lowest  —  and  more 
expensive  when  age  comes  on,  when  deaths  increase  and  the 
contributors  decrease.  .  .  .  USGLI  and  NSLI  premium 
payments  were  both  set  at  the  same  rate  under  the  same 
mortality  tables  —  and  this  seemed  to  be  right  and  proper 
for  1918,  but  much  too  high  for  1942.  .  .  .  The  insurance 
companies  reduced  their  premium  tables  during  WW2 
to  adapt  to  the  increased  life  expectancy.  .  .  .  But  Congress 
charged  the  older  rate  for  WW2  servicemen,  not  knowing  how 
their  mortality  rate  would  stack  up  against  the  civilian 
experience  of  the  same  time.  ...  It  stacked  up  well  —  and  vast 
sums  collected  in  the  WW2  (NSLI)  reserve  pool  over  and 
above  all  death  claims.  .  .  .  The  excess  represented  the 
amount  of  the  overcharge,  and  Congress  voted  it  back  to 
the  men  who  had  paid  it. 

But  experience  of  USGLI  (WWl)  term  policies  has 
produced  no  such  excess.  .  .  .  Legion's  Insurance  Advisory 
Board  looked  into  the  matter  last  month  and  regretfully 
reported  that  USGLI  experience  "has  been  such  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  some  of  these  policies  are  in  groups  where 
premiums  paid  have  been  insufficient  to  cover  the  insurance 
cost.  Other  term  policies  are  just  barely  able  to  carry 
themselves."  .  .  .  The  extraordinary  circumstances  that  have 
led  to  NSLI  special  dividends  do  not  exist  in  the  USGLI  term 
insurance  reserve  pool.  .  .  .  Therefore,  the  older  men,  23,599 
of  them,  who  have  continued  to  carry  USGLI  term  policies 
at  a  high  rate  have  only  protection  insurance  —  no  divi- 
dends, no  loans  on  such  policies,  no  cash  surrender  values  — 
just  insurance  protection  for  the  family  in  case  of  death  .  .  . 
The  Legion,  in  the  light  of  this  experience,  urges  all  WW2 
vets  to  convert  their  NSLI  term  policies  to  a  selected 
permanent  plan  as  early  as  possible.  .  .  .  Rates  will  be 
higher  at  first,  but  it  will  pay  off  in  the  long  run  —  continued 
dividends,  loan  and  surrender  values,  and  with  the  same 
family  insurance  protection. 

■fi        ^  ^ 

TAX-FREE  CIGARETS  TO  STATE  HOSPITALS: 

Internal  Revenue  Service  has  announced  a  new  ruling 
which  waives  payment  of  Federal  taxes  on  gift  cigarets 
distributed  to  veterans  in  State  or  other  non-Federal  hos- 
pitals. .  .  .  Prior  to  this  ruling,  gift  cigarets  by  Legion 
Posts  and  others  to  hospitalized  servicemen  and  veterans 
could  be  distributed  tax-free  only  in  Federal  hospitals.  .  .  . 
New  regulations  provide  that  officers  of  State  institutions 
will  act  as  representatives  of  the  VA  in  the  purchase,  storing 
and  distribution.  .  .  .  Legion  Posts,  Legionnaires  and  others 
who  furnish  cigarets  will  contact  the  head  of  the  institution 
to  pay  in  the  funds  to  buy  tax-free  butts.  .  .  .  The  8-cent 
Federal  tax  will  be  eliminated  for  such  distribution  by 
this  regulation. 
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LEGION  OPPOSES  HOME-LOAN  RATE  FORMULA: 

Legion  representatives  have  made  vigorous  protest 
of  proposed  new  flexible  formula  for  figuring  interest  rate 
on  vet  VA  home  loans  (H.  R.  7839).  .  .  .  Under  the  "flexible" 
system  the  interest  rate  charged  veteran  borrowers  could 
be  as  high  as  6  percent.  .  .  .  Legion  spokesmen,  at  hearings, 
were  firm  in  demand  that  the  present  maximum  rate  of 
4V2  percent  be  maintained.  .  .  .  Another  section  of  housing 
bill  objected  to  by  Legion  is  one  that  tends  to  lessen  vet 
preference  in  certain  types  of  homes. 

TOTAL  DISABILITY  RATINGS  AFTER  20  YEARS: 

President  Eisenhower  has  signed  into  law  a  measure 
providing  that  ratings  of  total  disability  or  permanent  total 
disability  which  have  been  made  for  compensation,  pension 
or  insurance  purposes  which  have  been  in  force  for  20  years 
or  more,  can  not  be  reduced  except  on  proof  that  such 
rating  was  based  on  fraud.  .  .  .  This  is  Public  Law  311,  83rd 
Congress,  approved  March  17,  1954. 

DUAL  PAY  FOR  CERTAIN  RETIRED  OFFICERS: 

Public  Law  300,  83rd  Congress,  signed  by  the  President 
on  February  20,  will  benefit  commissioned  officers  retired 
for  wartime  disabilities.  ...  It  permits  such  officers  to  take 
civilian  employment  under  the  Government,  and  to  be  paid 
for  their  services,  without  affecting  the  payment  of  retire- 
ment pay.  .  .  .  The  Act  was  made  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1951. 


GOVERNOR  PONDERING  MARYLAND  BONUS: 

Maryland  Legislature,  after  kickin"?  war-service  bonus 
measures  around  since  1946,  has  passed  a  referendum 
measure  to  provide  for  a  State-paid  bonus  to  Free  State 
servicemen  and  women  of  both  WWl  and  WW2.  .  .  .  Esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000,000,  retirement  of  bonds  to  be  made 
by  a  sales  tax  laid  on  the  2 -cent  tax  already  in  effect.  .  .  .  Bill 
would  authorize  payment  up  to  $400  maximum  to  service 
personnel.  .  .  .  Bad  floor  management  in  handling  measure 
permitted  it  to  be  passed  before  the  State  budget  was 
approved  —  State  Constitution  provides  that  no  "money" 
legislation  shall  be  passed  until  the  budget  is  cleared.  .  .  . 
Assistant  Attorney  General  has  rendered  informal  opinion 
that  the  act  is  unconstitutional.  .  .  .  Governor  McKeldin 
has  asked  Attorney  General  for  official  opinion  —  best  guess 
is  that  the  bill  will  be  vetoed.  .  .  .  But  if  signed  by  the 
Governor,  the  issue  will  go  to  the  people  to  be  voted  at  the 
next  general  election. 

UPCOMING  LEGISLATION  OF  VET  INTEREST: 

House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  on  March  25,  adopted 
a  resolution  on  basis  of  extended  hearings  on  vet  hospital- 
ization recommending  no  change  in  treatment  or  laws 
governing  admission  to  VA  hospitals  of  either  service- 
connected  or  non-service-connected  vets.  .  .  .  Approved 
disposition  of  VA  hospital  sites  with  exception  of  one  at 
Gainesville,  Florida,  where  an  NP  hospital  was  previously 
contemplated.  .  .  .  Recommended  that  the  Gainesville  site 
be  held  for  five  years  against  possible  need  for  the  planned 
NP  hospital.  .  .  .  Approved  H.  R.  8044  to  extend  for  5  years 
authority  for  U.  S.  Government  to  bear  portion  of  the 
expense  of  hospitalization  and  treatment  of  Filipino  vets 
who  fought  with  U.  S.  forces  in  WW2.  .  .  .  Reported  favor- 
ably Legion  bill  (H.  R.  8180)  to  increase  Federal  aid  to 
State  homes  for  veterans;  increase  would  be  from  $500  to 


$700  per  veteran.  ...  31  State  homes  are  maintained,  but 
since  not  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  each 
vet  is  paid  by  VA,  14  would  not  receive  the  $700  allotment.  .  .  . 
House  passed  and  sent  to  Senate  bill  to  extend  the  direct 
home  and  farm  house  loan  program  until  June  1,  1955, 
and  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  for  the 
direct  loan  fund. 

^  ^: 

HIGH  COURT  SIDESTEPS  KOREAN  "WAR": 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  review  decision  of 
Texas  Supreme  Court  that  the  Korean  conflict  was  a  war.  .  .  . 
In  a  similar  ruling  last  October  12  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  a  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  that  the  Korean  imbroglio  was  not  a  war.  ...  So  the 
issue  stands;  some  courts  say  it  was,  some  say  it  wasn't  — 
and  the  highest  court  refuses  to  act  as  umpire.  .  .  .  Both 
Texas  and  Pennsylvania  cases  arose  from  insurance  cases 
in  which  a  "war  clause"  was  embodied  in  the  policy.  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania  decision  held  the  insurance  liable  for  the 
policy  —  Texas  decision  saved  the  insurance  company  from 
paying  a  $5,000  accidental  death  benefit. 

:J;        :1c        :jC  :J; 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  VETS: 

As  the  1954  school  year  nears  its  end,  thousands  of  young 
high  school  seniors  are  trying  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  enter  college  in  the  fall.  .  .  .  Many  will  be  forced  to  defer 
such  courses  and  training  because  of  economic  reasons.  .  .  . 
These  youngsters,  particularly  the  children  of  deceased  and 
disabled  veterans  now  just  completing  their  junior  year, 
are  the  immediate  concern  of  the  newly  organized  Scholar- 
ship Information  Service  of  the  Legion's  Child  Welfare 
Division.  .  .  .  The  Division  is  concentrating  on  early 
arrangements  for  qualified  children  of  deceased  and  disabled 
veterans  in  next  fall's  senior  classes  to  apply  for  needed 
scholarships.  .  .  .  The  Child  Welfare  Divir.'on  has  arranged 
for  dozens  of  scholarships  in  various  schools  and  train'ng 
institutions  —  most  of  these,  with  eligibility  requirements, 
are  listed  in  a  booklet,  "Need  A  Lift?"  which  is  published 
and  distributed  by  t'le  Division  at  National  Headquarters, 
The  American  Legion,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  .  .  .  Next  and 
most  helpful  step  in  scholarship  program  is  for  Posts  to 
call  attention  of  qualified  students  and  school  guidance 
officers  to  the  availability  of  these  scholarships. 

*      *      *  * 
SERVICEMEN  FURLOUGH  FARE  EXTENDED: 

On  March  1  the  nation's  railroads  announced  another 
three  months'  extension  —  to  June  30  —  of  reduced  furlough 
fares  for  military  personnel  traveling  in  uniform  at  their 
own  expense.  .  .  .  Fare  amounts  to  approximately  one-way 
payment  for  round  trip.  .  .  .  This  rate  had  been  scheduled  to 
expire  on  March  31. 

HOUSE  VOTES  ARMISTICE  DAY  NAME  CHANGE: 

House  has  passed  a  bill  —  now  in  the  Senate  —  to  change 
the  name  of  Armistice  Day  to  Veterans  Day.  ...  In  recom- 
mending passage.  Judiciary  Committee  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  has  been  involved  in  two  wars  since  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  when  WWl  ended. 

STEWARD  SYSTEM  CHANGED  BY  NAVY: 

Navy  is  ending  separate  enlistment  of  stewards.  .  .  .  This 
is  aimed  at  changing  the  presently  predominantly  Negro 
composition  of  its  stewards  branch.  .  .  .  The  step  is  in  line 
with  a  promise  of  Navy  Secretary  Anderson  to  end  the 
racially-distinct  nature  of  that  segment  of  the  service. 
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DOES  CHIANG  HAVE  A  CHANCE? 

———  (Coiiliiiiie<l  front  l>age  IS ) 

ancestral  home,  the  magnificent  build- 
up since,  has  turned  these  overseas  Chi- 
nese away  from  the  soft  words  of 
communist  agents  and  emissaries.  Face 
and  fact  loom  large  in  the  minds  of 
Chinese,  become  more  important  than 
big  promises  of  uncertain  fulfillment. 
Now  on  Kin  Men  there  is  impressive 
evidence  of  overseas  support.  In  the  is- 
land's center  stands  a  huge,  brooding 
statue  of  the  Generalissimo,  looking 
westward  toward  the  mainland  —  a  gift 
of  overseas  leaders.  In  a  quiet  valley, 
surrounded  by  the  ugly  black  mountain 
that  runs  down  the  center  of  the  island, 
is  a  magnificent  cemetery  and  memorial 
to  the  men  \\  ho  died  in  defense  of  the 
island  and  this,  too,  is  a  gift  from  Chi- 
nese in  Burma,  Thailand,  the  Philippines 
and  Indonesia. 

I  myself  have  just  seen  Kin  Men  and 
the  wonders  of  accomplishment  that 
have  so  impressed  the  overseas  Chinese. 
I  have  traveled  over  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  island,  used  it  as  a  base  to 
visit  the  other  Nationalist-held  islands 
that  stretch  in  a  400-mile  arc  along  the 
"invasion"  coast  of  China.  In  the  past 
four  years  Kin  Men  has  become  one  of 
the  greatest  fortresses  in  the  world.  En- 
tirely without  machinery,  150  miles  of 
highways,  including  three-lane  roads, 
have  been  built.  In  spite  of  artillery  fire 
from  the  communist  shore,  hospitals, 
barracks  and  miles  of  underground  for- 
tifications have  been  constructed.  Using 
Kin  Men  as  a  springboard,  the  Nation- 
alists have  taken  other  islands  from  the 
communists,  until  today  Free  China  oc- 
cupies 50  island  bases.  The  troops  gar- 
risoning islands  are  numbered  in  armies 
rather  than  divisions.  Vast  training  pro- 
grams for  guerrillas  have  already 
produced  a  tough  army  of  50,000  com- 
mandos. Three  Free  Chinese  naval  bases 
are  in  operation,  keeping  the  South 
China  Coast  almost  completely  under 
Nationalist  control. 

I  spent  one  morning  going  through  a 
command  area  on  Western  Kin  Men, 
facing  the  China  mainland  a  mile  dis- 
tant. I  had  driven  to  advance  outposts 
down  sunken  highways,  had  walked 
through  vast  underground  roadways, 
had  climbed  down  steep  steps  into  gun 
positions  under  twent>'  feet  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  After  my  tour  of  Kin 
Men's  remarkable  defenses,  I  marveled 
at  what  I  had  seen. 

"Yes,"  said  General  Wang,  the  guer- 
rilla coiTimander  in  charge,  "these  de- 
fenses can  withstand  block-buster 
bombs.  But  our  real  strength  is  invisible. 
It  lies  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  civil- 
ians and  soldiers  —  and  in  what  is  hap- 
pening over  there  on  the  mainland." 

General  \Vang  gave  one  clue  to  the 
answer  to  one  of  the  most  important 


Wish  I'd  Said  That 

You  know  Miss  Perkins  down  at 
the  library.  Well,  she's  been  driving 
her  own  car  around  our  town  for  a 
little  more  than  30  years. 

The  other  day  she  had  a  bit  of 
trouble  parking  down  on  Main  Street. 
Didn't  quite  make  it  the  first  try,  so 
she  pulled  out  to  start  over  when  a 
fellow  waiting  to  pass  started  tooting 
his  horn  impatiently. 

On  the  second  try,  she  was  stni  hav- 
ing a  little  difficulty  and  so  this  smart 
aleck  hoUered,  "Lady,  do  you  know 
how  to  drive?"  "Yes,  young  man," 
Miss  Perkins  answered,  "I  do.  But  I 
don't  have  time  to  teach  you  now." 

From  where  I  sit,  ifs  not  always 
easy  to  have  a  good  answer  ready  just 
when  you  need  it.  But  when  some- 
body insists  that  I  vote  for  his  candi- 
date, for  instance,  or  choose  a  cup  of 
tea  instead  of  a  glass  of  temperate 
beer  with  dinner,  I  know  the  answer. 
Ifs  all  a  matter  of  personal  prefer- 
ence .  .  .  and  none  of  us  like  ''back- 
seat driving"  from  anybody. 
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(jucstioiis  facing  tlie  Free  World;  Can 
China  be  saved,  and  what  help  does 
Chiang  Kai-shek  need;  what  can  he  ac- 
complish if  given  the  opportunity?  I 
got  further  clues,  further  answers  as  I 
toured  three  hundred  miles  of  the 
South  China  Coast,  visiting  \\  ith  troops 
and  guerrillas,  going  on  gunboat  raids, 
talking  to  hundreds  of  people,  many  of 
thcni  recent  refugees  from  the  main- 
land. A  study  of  all  the  factors,  an  un- 
derstanding of  w  hat  is  taking  place,  an 
honest  realization  of  what  help  is 
needed,  produces  some  very  encourag- 
ing answers.  I  did  not  get  my  answers 
from  generals  and  high  officials,  for 
\\  hen  I  went  to  the  China  Coast  I  was 
going  "home."  My  birthplace  is  150 
miles  from  Kin  Men;  from  other  islands 
I  could  see  the  hills  of  home.  I  was  able 
to  talk  to  the  people  of  the  Coast  in 
their  own  dialect,  for  it  is  the  language 
I  learned  before  I  learned  English;  and 
1  talked  to  pri\  ates,  fishermen,  guerrilla 
\\  i\  cs  and  children. 

Even  from  a  military  standpoint  the 
picture  along  the  China  Coast  begins  to 
shape  up  favorabh'.  As  new  islands  have 
been  wrested  from  the  communists,  new 
links  in  the  chain  along  the  invasion 
coast  ha\c  been  forged.  Alatsu  and 
AMiitc  Dog  Islands,  off  the  harbor  of 
Foochow,  have  become  major  bases. 
Just  150  miles  to  the  north,  the  Ta-chen 
Islands  are  being  made  into  a  formi- 
dable base  of  operations  with  reinforce- 
ments streaming  in  from  Formosa  each 
w  eek.  The  island  chain  is  already  gar- 
risoned by  100,000  disciplined  and 
l)attle-testcd  troops.  During  the  past 
two  and  one-half  years.  Nationalists 
iiave  used  their  bases  to  mount  seven 
attacks  in  force. 

Chiang's  strength  is  by  no  means 
limited    to   island   garrisons.   On  the 


mainland  opposite  the  island  outposts 
1 70,000  guerrillas  are  active,  controlling 
and  loosely  governing  six  mountain 
areas  in  three  provinces.  There  are 
guerrillas  far  in  the  interior  of  China, 
active  in  all  but  one  province,  Shansi. 
Along  the  coast  16,000  men  have  been 
trained  as  demolition  and  sabotage  ex- 
perts, are  able  to  penetrate  300  miles 
into  the  interior. 

With  the  mainland  guerrillas  who 
operate  under  the  island  commands, 
Nationalist  strength  approximates  300,- 
000  men.  Facing  the  island  strongholds 
are  four  communist  field  armies  in 
Fukien  Province;  another  field  army  is 
stationed  near  Swatow,  and  five  more 
armies  operate  in  Chekiang  Province, 
south  of  Shanghai.  There  are  in  addi- 
tion a  number  of  security  divisions, 
made  up  of  second-rate,  poorly  trained 
troops.  In  round  numbers  the  commu- 
nist forces  along  the  invasion  coast  out- 
number Chiang's  men  by  perhaps  five 
to  three. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  analyze 
the  tremendously  important  non-mili- 
tary factors  which  more  than  even  the 
odds.  First  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
that  no  Nationalist  leader  thinks  in 
terms  of  an  immediate,  total  recapture 
of  China.  Such  a  venture  would  be  im- 
possible at  the  present  time.  Instead, 
Chiang's  military  leaders  believe  they 
can,  w  ith  proper  support,  secure  a  large 
beachhead.  Once  secured,  they  believe 
the  beachhead  can  be  slowly  enlarged 
and  that  eventually  communist  power 
will  crumble. 

But  how,  one  might  ask,  can  even  a 
beachhead  be  secured  in  the  face  of 
superior  numbers  and  communist  air 
power? 

During  three  weeks  spent  on  the 
guerrilla  outposts,  I  believe  I  was  able 


to  get  the  answer.  Coupled  with  the 
information  I  gained  is  the  knowledge 
I  have  from  a  lifetime  spent  along  the 
China  Coast.  These  factors  I  consider 
of  the  greatest  importance:  the  mag- 
nificent morale  and  proven  fighting 
ability  of  the  Chinese  army  and  the 
guerrillas;  the  almost  complete  support 
by  the  mainland  population  of  the  Na- 
tionalist cause;  the  increasing  demoral- 
ization of  communist  troops  as  reflected 
in  wholesale  surrenders  during  every 
major  raid;  the  hatred  of  the  coastal 
people  for  the  increasing  number  of 
Russian  "advisors"  flooding  the  land; 
the  continued  respect  for  America 
among  the  people  and  the  consequent 
backfiring  of  communist  propaganda 
which  al\\a>s  links  Chiang  Kai-shek 
with  "imperialistic"  America;  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  China  Coast  which  favors 
the  Nationalists. 

Finally,  back  of  all  these  factors  is 
the  growing  prestige  of  the  rejuvenated 
Nationalist  Government,  among  the 
most  stable  in  Asia,  more  free  from 
corruption  than  any  other  government 
in  Asia  today. 

During  the  raids  of  the  past  tw  o  years 
communist  casualties  have  exceeded 
Nationalist  casualties  by  150  percent. 
These  have  been  no  mere  skirmishes. 
As  many  as  ten  thousand  men  have 
been  engaged  at  a  time,  with  casualties 
as  high  as  2,500.  Of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance has  been  the  number  of  surren- 
ders during  each  engagement.  The 
battle  for  Tungshan  Island  a  few 
months  ago  resulted  in  970  surrenders. 
In  the  attack  on  Nanjih  Island  in  late 
1952  some  810  out  of  an  original  com- 
munist battalion  surrendered.  When 
Matsu  Island  was  taken,  180  commu- 
nists of  a  garrison  of  500  were  cap- 
tured. Nationalist  losses  in  this  battle 
were  ten  killed,  thirty-three  wounded. 
During  an  attack  on  Nanping  Island  off 
the  South  Fukien  Coast,  200  commu- 
nist officers  and  men,  including  one 
brigadier  general,  surrendered. 

It  is  tragic  that  Americans  have  never 
understood  the  full  significance  of  the 
mass  surrenders  in  Korea.  It  is  widely 
reported  that  most  of  the  communists 
surrendering  were  ex-Nationalist  sol- 
diers. But  of  the  first  63  POW's  to  ar- 
rive in  Formosa,  average  age  is  between 
18  and  20.  If  these  boys  had  been  for- 
mer Nationalists  they  would  have  been 
in  their  early  teens.  The  surrenders  in 
Korea  and  those  during  guerrilla  en- 
gagements indicate  that  even  among  the 
very  \oung  communist  soldiers  there 
are  many  tired  of  their  rulers.  A  21- 
ycar-old  ex-POW  told  me  he  had  actu- 
ally "volunteered"  to  fight  in  Korea 
because  surrender  then  might  be  pos- 
sible. "I  was  sick  of  brutality,"  he  told 
me,  "I  had  seen  so  many  people  exe- 
cuted, including  members  of  my  family, 
that  I   couldn't  take  any  more."  A 


"\'oii  startled  liiiii!" 
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Turkish  concspomicnt  in  Ivorea  has 
said  that  had  there  been  a  few  token 
NationaHst  flags  in  Korea,  there  would 
have  been  tens  of  thousands  of  addi- 
tional surrenders.  The  eagerness  to  sur- 
render is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  freeing  of  China.  In  some 
guerrilla  engagements  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  communist  forces  in  action  have 
been  captured.  In  the  event  of  a  full- 
scale  landing  I  am  convinced  most  of 
the  security  troops  and  thousands  of 
communist  regulars  would  immediately 
turn  their  backs  on  communism. 

Nationalist  officers  on  Kin  iMen  told 
me  they  had  almost  complete  coopera- 
tion from  civilians  during  mainland 
raids.  It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to 
take  the  official  word  on  this  point.  I 
talked  to  hundreds  of  people  from  the 
mainland,  got  from  them  a  picture  of 
staggering  chaos  and  brutality  that  has 
shocked  even  those  who  originally  wel- 
comed the  communists.  In  Fukien 
Province  there  are  2,000,000  unem- 
ployed. For  those  who  have  jobs  and 
ration  cards,  there  is  just  enough  food. 
Consumer  goods  are  almost  nonexist- 
ent in  South  China. 

I  myself  copied  off  a  captured 
communist  document  which  stated, 
"The  people  of  Fukien  seem  unedu- 
cated and  unfriendly,  sending  food  to 
the  guerrillas  who  hide  in  the  moun- 
tains dulling  the  day  and  attack  us  at 
night."  I  read  a  communist  G-2  report 
which  stated  there  had  been  10,585 
guerrilla  engagements  in  Fukien  Prov- 
ince during  the  past  two  years.  The 
guerrillas  tell  me  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  their  forces  to  be  in- 
volved so  often.  The  truth  is  that  there 
are  sporadic  attacks  by  the  peasants, 
disillusioned  by  the  farce  of  land  re- 
form. There  are  areas  in  the  coastal 
provinces  where  communist  officials 
cannot  travel  unless  heavily  guarded. 

There  are  cities  where  no  communist 
soldier  or  official  dares  go  abroad  at 
night.  I  am  convinced  that  90  percent 
of  the  coastal  populaticjn  will  support 
a  Nationalist  landing.  This  judgment  is 
reinforced  by  unpublished  State  De- 
partment reports  on  refugees  inter- 
viewed at  Hong  Kong.  It  is  fui'thcr 
supported  by  the  growing  number  of 
mainlanders  who,  at  great  risk,  escape 
to  Nationalist-held  islands.  Alen  and 
women  escape  by  swimming,  by  float- 
ing across  to  a  guerrilla  outpost  by  raft 
or  log,  by  mutinying  against  commu- 
nist officers  of  junks  and  small  steamers 
and  sailing  them  into  Free  China  ports. 

As  I  traveled  along  the  Coast  another 
significant  factor  became  apparent.  On 
a  gunboat  raid,  our  patrol  ship  captured 
a  fishing  vessel  out  of  communist-held 
Amoy.  As  our  crew  prepared  to  board, 
the  fishermen  saw  me,  an  American. 
Their  faces  broke  into  delighted  smiles. 


 ^ 

.^O  uA^JU^  y^a<x)  iJJtJU  -i^jo  ■uJ-S.^WUj 


^ken  some  or'e  is  in  ti'ouWe  you  can 
call  up  people  to  Kelp  yow.  If  some  one  ij  sick 
you  ca'n  ca//  tfie  Joctor.  AmJ  if  yow  looose  Is 
Oft  fire  you  cz.ll  t^e  fire  c/epartwent. 


ome  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
value  of  the  telephone  come  from  children. 
Here  are  a  few,  selecteci  from  many  hundreds 
by  grade-school  pupils. 

They  show  imagination  and  a  characteristic  way 
of  telling  a  story  in  a  few  words. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  words  "Telephones  are 
very  useful." 

We  couldn't  sum  it  up  better  than  that  in 
a  hundred  years. 


Local  to  serve  the  community.  Nationwide  to  sei've  the  nation. 
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The  captain  came  on  deck  and  eagerly 
answered  e\cr>'  question  I  asked.  He 
spoke  in  disgust  of  the  Russians,  wiio 
were  coming  to  Anioy  in  increasing 
numbers.  On  Matsu  Island  1  talked  to 
a  young  officer  \\  ho  spoke  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  Foochow  as  "the  big  heads." 
He  told  me  the\'  are  so  unpopular  thc\' 
dare  not  tra\el  about  the  city. 

Coupled  with  the  dislike  of  the  Rlis- 
sians  by  most  Chinese  on  the  mainland 
is  the  obvious  deep  interest  in  the  older 
Chinese  in  America,  particularU'  in  sec- 
tions w  here  missionaries  had  been  most 
active.  Time  and  again  guerrillas  would 
come  to  me,  asking  about  American 
missionaries  w  ho  had  worked  along  the 
Coast.  One  guerrilla  officer  told  me, 
"Communist  propaganda  backfires  be- 
cause they  alw  a\  s  link  Chiang  Kai-shek 
with  'Imperialistic'  America.  That  just 
makes  the  people  on  the  mainland  more 
eager  to  help  us  go  back.  And  it  makes 
them  all  the  more  certain  w  e  w  ill  come 
back,  because  to  them  America  is  still 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.  If 
America  is  helping  Chiang  there  can  be 
no  question  of  victory." 

Finally,  geography  favors  Free  China. 
A\'hile  Chiang's  forces  have  a  few  miles 
of  water  to  cross,  communist  reinforce- 
ments must  cross  hundreds  of  miles 
of  wild,  guerrilla-infested  mountains. 
There  is  one  coastal  higln\a>',  linking 
Amo\-  and  Foochow .  There  is  no  com- 
pleted link  to  W'cnchovv,  farther  north. 
Only  tw  o  highw  ays  lead  from  the  Coast 
to  the  interior,  and  one  of  these  is  im- 
passable. The  one  usable  highway 
crosses  two  4,000-foot  mountain  ranges 
and  was  closed  by  slides  while  I  w  as  on 
Matsu.  If  an  attack  w  ere  to  occur  toda\", 
communist  reinforcements  from  the 
Shanghai  area  would  have  to  travel  500 
miles  by  rugged  highway,  then  would 
have  to  go  120  miles  down  the  Min 
River  by  boat!  Fukien  and  Chekiang 
Provinces  are  unbelievably  w  ild,  w  ith 
range  upon  range  of  forested,  tiger- 
infested  mountains.  The  area  is  ideally 
suited  to  mass  guerrilla  operations,  but 
a  T-34  tank  would  have  a  tough  time 
of  it. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of 
a  communist  arm>-,  already  becoming 
demoralized,  w  ithout  roads  to  operate 
over,  with  a  vast  civilian  population 
against  them,  competing  w  ith  the  mag- 
nificent fighting  men  of  Free  China. 

But  if  a  bridgehead  is  gained,  w  hat 
next?  Here  again,  nonmilitary  factors 
are  important.  The  Nationalists  believe 
their  bridgehead  will  eventually  extend 
to  all  China,  because  they  will  give  the 
peasant  a  fair  deal.  Much-vaunted  com- 
munist land  reform  has  been  a  failure, 
admitted  as  such  by  Peiping.  Many 
farmers  are  refusing  to  take  land,  for 
fear  the>'  ma\  eventually'  be  classed  as 
landlords.  The  Nationalists  plan  to 
institute  immediately  the  rural  reforms 


they  have  developed  on  Formosa. 
Already  they  have  complete  civilian 
governments-in-exile  for  Fukien  and 
Chekiang  Provinces,  ready  to  take  o\  er. 
Already  American  agricultural  experts 
are  at  work  among  the  islands.  A  Pro- 
vincial Experiment  Station  is  at  work 
on  Kin  Men.  New  livestock  breeds, 
new  crop  varieties,  quantities  of  fer- 
tilizer are  being  imported.  Chinese  agri- 
cultural experts,  men  versed  in  the 
techniques  of  land  reform,  are  ready 
to  move  with  invasion  armies. 

"Already  we  are  making  Kin  Men  a 
show  case  for  the  goods  of  Free  China," 
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a  Chinese  general  told  me.  "The  news 
is  even  now  spreading  and  the  farmers 
of  the  mainland  are  beginning  to  com- 
pare life  under  the  communists  with 
the  life  of  a  farmer  in  Free  China." 

Once  the  Nationalists  are  established 
on  the  mainland,  rural  reform  will  be- 
come a  potent  weapon,  comnumist 
strength  will  begin  to  crumble.  More 
and  more  people  will  begin  to  rebel 
against  their  brutal  masters  and  Mao 
will  be  faced  with  such  utter  chaos  that 
even  a  strong-arm  police  cannot  cope 
with  it. 

W  hat  help  does  Chiang  need  to  niake 
this  possible?  I  found  few  Chinese  un- 
realistic enough  to  believe  it  can  be 
done  without  assistance.  First,  they 
need  a  definite,  positive  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  We  are  pres- 
ently committed  to  the  defense  of  For- 
mosa, nothing  more.  The  American 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  on 
Formosa  is  limited  to  the  defensive 
build-up  of  that  island.  MAAG  person- 
nel are  not  even  allowed  to  help  train 
the  Nationalist  guerrillas  and  regular^ 
along  the  Coast! 


More  equipment  w  ill  be  needed.  In 
all  my  travels  along  the  Coast  I  saw  one 
landing  craft.  When  guerrillas  make 
raids  they  must  use  ancient  high- 
prowed  steamers  or  motorized  junks. 
They  need  more  landing  vessels,  more 
supporting  naval  craft  such  as  destroy- 
ers, DE's,  minelayers.  And  we  have 
such  ships  mothballed  by  the  hundreds. 

Chiang  needs  more  air  power.  Al- 
ready, under  the  guidance  of  MAAG 
instructors,  jet  pilots  are  being  trained. 
But  more  jets,  more  fighters  and  bomb- 
ers of  all  types,  more  cargo  planes  to 
carry  paratroopers,  are  needed. 

General  James  \'an  Fleet,  writing  in 
Reader's  Di;j,cst,  states  that  twenty-five 
South  Korean  Divisions  can  be  trained 
and  equipped  at  the  cost  of  one  Ameri- 
can Division.  Chinese  officers  tell  me 
the  ratio  for  the  type  of  invasion  army 
they  need  is  nearer  }5  to  1.  The  naval 
craft,  many  of  the  planes  needed,  are 
already  available.  The  total  cost  of  the 
aid  necessary  to  give  Chiang  his  oppor- 
tunity is  infinitesimal.  The  question 
seems  not  how  much  it  will  cost,  but 
whether  in  fact  we  can  afford  not  to 
pay  for  it. 

Nearly  every  educated  Chinese  is  an 
armchair  strategist,  with  his  ideas  on 
how  and  when  the  invasion  can  take 
place.  The  armchair  boys  were  more 
excited  by  Syngnian  Rhee's  Formosa 
visit  than  by  an\  thing  that  has  happened 
in  years.  The  Korean  President's  visit 
points  the  way  to  the  final  strategy.  If 
it  is  done  in  time.  Communist  China 
with  its  rebellious  millions,  its  stagger- 
ing economic  problems,  could  not  w  ith- 
stand  a  two-front  attack:  by  South 
Korean  troops  in  the  north,  by  the 
forces  of  Free  China  against  the  China 
Coast. 

But  it  must  be  done  in  time.  Chiang's 
soldiers  and  guerrillas  are  not  getting 
any  younger.  Given  time.  Communist 
China  might  solve  its  pressing  eco- 
nomic problems. 

One  of  the  highest  American  officials 
on  Formosa  told  me,  "America  must 
decide  whether  or  not  we  want  a 
friendly  Asia.  If  Asia  is  to  be  friendly, 
China  must  be  free.  It  may  take  five 
years,  ten  years  or  a  generation  but  it 
must  be  done  unless  we  are  w  illing  to 
accept  total  defeat  in  Asia,  unless  we 
are  ready  to  have  this  continent  and  its 
vast  resources  and  population  marshaled 
against  us." 

On  the  China  Coast,  near  Ningpo,  is 
another  cogent  reason  why  America 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  opportunity'. 
A  vast  new  communist  airfield  is  under 
construction,  with  7,300-foot  runways, 
and  twelve  mammoth  gas  storage  tanks 
underground.  The  new  field  will  ac- 
commodate iMIGS  and  jet  bombers. 
And  it  is  just  346  miles  from  Okinawa, 
key  to  our  whole  position  in  the  Far 

Pacific.  THE  END 
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WHAT  IS  1007o  AMERICANISM? 

( CoillhllK  ll    /!  «)/(    pIK^V  21)  

Louis  in  1919,  The  American  Legion 
pledged  itself  to  foster  and  perpetuate 
a  100%  Americanism.  At  that  time,  the 
immigration  problem  was  uppermost  in 
the  Legion's  mind  too. 

The  Legion's  first  concern,  \\  hen  it 
adopted  Roosevelt's  piirasc,  was  that  its 
devotion  to  100%  Americanism  should 
not  dissolve  into  mere  windbag  patri- 
otism or  "vaporizing,"  as  Lodge  had 
called  noisy  patriotism.  At  the  top  of 
the  list  of  all  the  things  100%  Ameri- 
canism means,  said  the  Legion,  conies 
education— formal  and  informal  educa- 
tion in  the  ideals  of  citizenship  and  the 
facts  of  American  life  and  government, 
and  exposure  of  deliberate  subversion. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  had  used  "100% 
Americanism"  as  a  motto  to  )ustif>'  big- 
oted, masked  vigilantism.  The  Legion 
stood  for  law  and  order,  and  determined 
to  remedy  the  Klan's  perversion  of  a 
patriotic  motto. 

In  November,  1919,  a  group  of  anar- 
chist-led IWVVs  in  Centralia,  A\'ashing- 
ton,  shot  and  killed  from  ambush  four 
Legionnaires  marching  in  the  first  Ar- 
mistice Day  parade.  It  was  a  burst  of 
left-wing  Klanism.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Legion's  first  National  Convention 
was  meeting  in  Minneapolis.  It  adopted 
an  Americanism  resolution  that  read: 
"VVe  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Americanism  Commis- 
sion of  The  American  Legion,  whose 
dut\'  shall  be  to  endeavor  to  realize 
in  the  United  States  the  basic  ideal  of 
this  Legion  of  100  percent  American- 
ism through  the  planning,  establish- 
ment and  conduct  of  a  continuous, 
constructive  educational  s\stcm  de- 
signed to: 

"(1)  Combat  anti-American  tend- 
encie.s,  activities  and  propaganda; 

"(2)  Work  for  the  education  of 
immigrants,  prospective  American 
citizens  and  alien  residents  in  the 
principles  of  Americanism; 

"(3)  Inculcate  the  ideals  of  Ameri- 
canism in  the  citizen  population,  par- 
ticularly the  basic  American  principle 
that  the  interests  of  all  the  people  are 
above  those  of  any  special  interests  or 
an>'  so-called  class  or  section  of  the 
people; 

"(4)  Spread  throughout  the  people 
of  the  nation  information  as  to  the 
real  nature  and  principles  of  Ameri- 
can government; 

"(5)  Foster  the  teaching  of  Ameri- 
canism in  the  schools." 
\Vhat  these  words  meant,  particularly 
w  hat  the  oft-repeated  word  "American- 
ism" meant,  would  depend  upon  what 
the  Legion  would  do  about  it  in  the 
future.  Clearly,  however,  the  Legion 
was  conscious  of  the  class-warfare  doc- 
trine coming  from  Russia  and  the 
European  socialists.  It  was  as  clearly 


Want  easier  shaves'?  More  comfortable 
shaves?  Closer,  long-lasting  shaves? 

Then  you  want  one  of  the  3  great 
Mennen  Shave  Creams  —  Lather.  Brush- 
less,  or  Lather  Menthol-Iced.  No  other 
shave  creams  give  you  such  shaving  com- 
fort —  and  this  big  bonus:  they  actually 
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aware  of  the  special-interest  groups  in 
America  w  ho  placed  their  interests  in 
cheap  labor  and  exploitable  minorities 
above  their  countr\'.  And  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  its  first  Americanism  Res- 
olution the  Legion  intimated  that  it  had 
no  special  Americanism  doctrine  of  its 
o\\  n  but  would  place  its  faith  in  a  citi- 
zenry that  would  be  well  educated  in 
the  "nature  and  principles  of  American 
government."  Above  all,  the  Legion 
linked  Americanism  with  education. 
Lspecially  in  education  aimed  at  making 
good  citizens. 

There  was  another  side  to  the  Le- 
gion's Americanism  w  hich  w  ould  be  a 
w  hole  stor\-  in  itself.  That  w  as  that  each 
Post  should  adopt  community  programs 
tiiat.  b>'  improving  each  town,  would 
make  America  a  better  place.  Lumped 
under  the  heading  "community  service" 
came  a  host  of  homely  Legion  contribu- 
tions to  the  American  scene  so  vast  that 
in  35  \cars  the>'  are  bevond  measure. 
These  include  blood  banks;  aid  to  hos- 
pitals; fund-raising  for  medical  research; 
park  and  pla\  ground  development;  aid 
to  the  indigent;  community  centers; 
community  entertainment;  getting-out- 
the-vote;  care  of  cemeteries;  erecting 
street  signs;  support  of  libraries, 
churches  and  schools;  disaster  relief; 
safety  programs  and  literally  thousands 
of  services  of  a  like  nature  carried  on 
by  thousands  of  Posts. 

iMeanwhilc,  as  a  definite  national  pro- 
gram. Legion  Americanism  was  estab- 
lished as  a  "constructixe  educational 
s\"stem." 

Much  of  the  earl\-  Americanism  w  ork 
of  the  Legion  dealt  with  immigration 
and  education  problems,  some  of  w  hich 
seem  unreal  today.  Working  through 
its  Americanism  committees,  its  Legis- 


lative committees  and  its  Posts,  the 
Legion  struck  at  the  roots  of  the  matter. 
It  attacked  the  wall  of  strangeness  and 
hostihty  that  stood  between  aliens  and 
their  Americanization,  whose  first  bar- 
rier was  language.  It  encouraged  and 
endorsed  schools  for  aliens,  and  oper- 
ated many  of  its  own,  as  it  still  does.  It 
went  out  of  its  way  to  make  naturali- 
zation an  impressive  ceremony  where 
new  citizens  would  be  welcomed  b\' 
older  ones. 

Within  two  years,  the  Americanism 
Commission  could  report  that  at  its  in- 
stigation 25  States  had  passed  laws  re- 
quiring English  to  be  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  all  public  schot)ls.  The 
1921  Legion  Convention  offered  the 
support  of  the  Legion  to  all  social  or- 
ganizations looking  toward  the  welfare 
of  the  alien,  and  it  offered  Legion  back- 
ing to  all  schools  engaged  in  educating 
aliens. 

The  same  Convention  attacked  the 
"padrone"  system  that  kept  laborers  in 
perpetual  debt  to  their  employers.  It  de- 
clared war  on  usurious  mone>'  lenders 
and  "all  individuals  whose  methods  of 
business  result  in  the  practical  enslave- 
ment of  the  ahen  for  years,  thereby  re- 
tarding . . .  his  attainment  of  citizenship." 
It  called  on  the  government  to  enforce 
neglected  laws  requiring  proficiency  in 
the  English  language  and  a  knowledge 
of  x\merican  civics  and  history  as  a 
condition  of  citizenship. 

The  Legion  itself  has  run  a  number 
of  noteworthy  naturalization  schools 
for  aliens,  man\'  of  which  are  still  in 
business.  It  has  as  often  joined  in  com- 
munity-wide naturalization-training  and 
"welcome  citizen"  projects.  Alost  of 
these  efforts  are  below  the  national  and 
state  legislative  level  and  are  carried  on 


by  the  respective  Posts  and  Districts. 

In  1926,  Theodore  Roosevelt  Post  in 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  began  conducting  a 
class  for  the  Americanization  of  aliens. 
Shoemaker  Post,  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  has 
maintained  a  naturalization  course  for 
aliens  for  many  \  ears.  Last  fall  it  trained 
and  welcomed  into  citizenship  the  first 
mass-inducted  group  of  Japanese-born 
"aliens."  Some  of  them  had  been  in  the 
(J.  S.  more  than  50  years,  but  did  not 
become  eligible  for  citizenship  until  the 
-McCarran- Walter  Act  w  as  passed. 

The  Legion  has  long  participated  in 
the  naturalization  of  aliens  in  New- 
Hampshire's  industrial  tow  ns.  Sweeney 
Post,  in  Manchester,  was  a  pioneer  in 
Legion-sponsored  Americanization 
classes  in  New  England.  Today,  the 
Legion  in  New  Hampshire  holds  natu- 
ralization exercises  in  superior  courts  12 
times  a  year. 

Some  of  the  early  joint  programs  in 
which  the  Legion  joined  with  other 
civic  groups  to  assist  and  welcome  new- 
candidates  for  citizenship  grew  to  huge 
proportions.  A  city  -wide  Americaniza- 
tion Council  in  Portland,  Oregon,  had 
giant  stature  by  1939,  when,  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  1,247  newly  made 
citizens  were  welcomed  b>-  a  packed 
house  in  the  city  Auditorium.  The 
Council  had  started  in  1920. 

That  same  year,  the  Legion  Auxiliary 
in  Massachusetts  gave  a  welcoming  re- 
ception to  280  persons  in  Boston  who 
had  been  naturalized  in  April,  while  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  a  Legion-instigated 
community  naturalization  committee 
turned  out  500  residents  to  give  a  glad 
hand  to  150  new  citizens. 

Early  in  1927,  H.  W.  Peterson  of 
Alonzo  Cudworth  Post,  Alilwaukee, 
was  teaching  English  to  three  German 
war  veterans  who  had  settled  in  Mil- 
waukee, when  he  discovered  that  his 
pupils  had  fought  against  him  in  battle 
at  Stenay  in  AA'Wl.  Instead  of  finishing 
the  battle,  they  called  in  a  photographer. 

Silver  Bow  Post,  in  Butte,  Alontana, 
opened  a  citizenship  school  for  aliens 
in  the  mid-Thirties,  and  Sidney  L. 
Smith  Post,  in  Aberdeen,  S.  U.,  joined 
in  a  cooperative  citizenship  school  in 
1936. 

All  ()f  the  Legion's  experience  in  the 
naturalization  held  indicates  that  the 
baiting  of  aliens  as  50-50  Americans 
earlier  in  the  century  was  a  mistake. 
Most  aliens  yearned  to  become  Ameri- 
canized, but  leadership  in  Americanism 
had  to  come  from  American  citizens 
first.  Toda>-,  in  San  Francisco,  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  American 
Legion  cooperate  in  training  and  wel- 
coming 8,000  new  citizens  a  year 
through  adult  education  courses  and 
impressive  naturalization  ceremonies. 
The  experience  of  the  program  is  that 
"for  all  the  new  Americans  the  fires 
of  their  ambition  to  read,  write  and 


"Tilt  iifxt  time  you  bring  in  a  lisli,  please  make  sure  it's  dead!" 
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speak  English  and  to  know  more  about 
American  institutions  and  responsibili- 
ties burn  fiercely." 

From  its  beginnings,  the  Legion  was 
aware  that  aliens  weren't  the  only  ones 
who  w  ere  dangerously  under-educated 
for  citizenship  in  America.  The  1921 
Legion  Convention  noted  that  24.9  per- 
cent of  the  draftees  of  WWl  could  not 
read  English.  Compulsory  education 
existed  on  the  State  law  books,  but  not 
in  fact.  "It  is  a  matter  of  official  record," 
the  Legion  noted,  "that  of  the  27,000,000 
children  of  school  age  in  the  U.  S.,  but 
15,000,000  are  in  daily  attendance.  .  .  . 
The  U.  S.  ranks  only  ninth  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  edu- 
cational matters.  .  .  .  This  indicates  a 
menace  to  the  national  welfare." 

In  1921,  compulsory  education  was  a 
farce  because  a  child  in  grammar  school 
could  take  out  "working  papers"  and 
quit  school  with  little  more  in  his  head 
than  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication 
tables.  With  this  meager  fund  of  learn- 
ing he  would  eventually  be  an  Ameri- 
can voter.  Officially  sponsored  child 
labor  was  defeating  the  universal  edu- 
cation laws. 

The  Legion  threw  itself  behind  the 
extension  of  universal  education,  and 
gave  its  strong  legislative  backing  to 
the  laws  that  now  forbid  child  labor. 

Within  the  public  schools,  teaching 
standards  were  low.  Concern  over  the 
state  of  the  public  schools  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  for  higher  edu- 
cational standards  were  not  felt  as 
keenly  by  the  general  public  as  by  the 
Legion. 

On  July  4,  1921,  members  of  the 
Legion's  Americanism  Commission  met 
with  leaders  of  the  National  Education 
Association  (the  national  body  of  school 
teachers)  at  Dcs  Aloines,  Iowa.  They 
jointly  endorsed  universal  education; 
the  teaching  of  American  citizenship, 
civics,  history  and  ideals  in  the  schools, 
and  the  raising  of  standards  for  the  cer- 
tification of  teachers.  Out  of  the  meet- 
ing also  came  American  Education 
Week  to  foster  a  closer  knowledge  and 
wider  appreciation  of  the  public  schools 
by  the  citizens  of  every  town  in 
America.  Last  fall,  American  Education 
Week  was  observed  for  the  33rd  time. 
By  then  it  had  two  additional  sponsors 
—the  national  PTA  and  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

The  Legion's  Americanism  Commis- 
sion insisted  that  because  all  school 
children  grow  up  to  be  voters  and  citi- 
zens. United  States  history  and  civil 
government  and  other  citizenship  edu- 
cation should  receive  the  "full  and  in- 
timate study"  of  school  children. 

To  that,  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation fully  agreed  in  1921. 

But,  in  the  Thirties,  powerful  educa- 
tional leaders  pushed  citizenship  train- 
ing and  factual  studies  of  American 
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government  out  of  nian\'  of  the  public- 
schools.  An  absurd  educational  fad  ^\  as 
developed  in  some  of  the  leading  teach- 
ers colleges.  It  held  that  children  can 
learn  better  b\'  discussing  things  among 
themselves  without  being  "prejudiced" 
by  the  teacher. 

\\  hen  the  "new  education"  w  ent  so 
far  as  to  make  it  stylish  for  schools  and 
textbooks  to  pass  over  most  teaching  of 
.American  civics  and  history  and  ridi- 
cule the  rest,  the  Legion  declared  war 
on  the  new  trend  and  led  the  w  a>'  in  a 
scries  of  exposures  of  subversive  text- 
books and  teaching  practices.  The  serv- 
ice that  the  Legion  rendered  America 
and  its  schools  in  exposing  the  Rugg 
books  in  the  Thirties  has  probably 
never  been  correctly  estimated.  Few 
other  groups  in  the  land  could  have 
endured  the  educated  tongue-lashing, 
w  hich  the  Legion  got,  long  enough  to 
prove  their  point. 

Today,  educational  leadership  has 
nearh  sw  ung  the  full  circle,  and  is  al- 
most back  to  the  position  that  the 
Legion  never  left.  On  Feb.  5  this  year, 
the  National  Education  Association  re- 
leased a  news  bulletin  under  a  headline 
which  might  as  well  have  been  dated 
|ulv  4,  1921.  The  heading  read:  THE 
"NATION'S  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES 
FOCUS  ATTENTION  UPON  EDU- 
CATION FOR  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENSHIP. In  the  release,  Lawrence  G. 
Derthick,  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators 
who  were  about  to  convene  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  said:  "This  country's  need 
for  sound  citizenship  is  a  major  reason 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 
This  responsibility  ...  at  this  moment 
in  history  becomes  paramount."  The 
1954  convention  of  school  administra- 
tors, he  said,  would  discuss  an  "all-out 
program  to  maintain  and  advance  those 
ideals  upon  which  our  nation  has  been 
building  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half." 

Although  it  has  taken  many  forms, 
the  training  of  future  citizens  for  their 
responsibilities  has  encompassed  almost 
everything  that  the  Legion  has  meant 
by  100*;^.  Americanism.  The  pronounce- 
ments of  the  National  Conventions  have 
often  worked  unnoticed  in  the  national 
and  state  legislative  halls  and  city  coun- 
cils to  help  create  the  very  different 
world  of  today  where  child  labor  no 
longer  exists,  where  immigration  policy 
is  related  to  the  nation's  capacity  to 
absorb  new  blood,  where  illiteracy  is 
nearly  dead,  w  here  elementary  and  high 
school  education  is  nearly  universal. 

Bur  the  Legion  also  played  its  part 
along  Main  Street.  The  big  national 
Americanism  programs  that  have  been 
the  Legion's  ow  n  ha\  e  been  singularly 
aimed  at  encouraging  scholarship  and 
instilling  ideals  in  youth. 

In  the  name  of  Americanism,  Legion 


Posts  sponsor  neari\  4,000  Boy  Scout 
Troops.  In  1937,  the  National  Legion 
espoused  the  National  High  School 
Oratorical  Contests,  w  hich  are  carefully 
thought  out  to  get  school  children  to 
know  the  L'nitcd  States  Constitution. 

In  cooperation  with  their  local 
schools.  Legion  Posts  have  sponsored 
oratorical  contests  in  which,  to  date,  al- 
most an  even  three  million  school  chil- 
dren have  given  a  public  address  about 
the  Constitution.  The  National  Legion 
has  given  more  than  $100,000  in  college 
scholarships  to  the  national  oratorical 
winners.  In  New  York,  West  Virginia, 
Colorado  and  other  States,  the  State 
winners  also  earn  scholarships,  while 
various  lesser  prizes  are  awarded  local 
winners  by  Legion  Posts  and  Districts. 

Nearly  a  million  bo>'s  a  year  compete 
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in  adult-led  Legion-sponsored  Junior 
Baseball,  playing  on  16,000  teams.  Any 
one  of  them  can  win  the  nationally 
sponsored  Little  World  Series,  in  a  na- 
tional elimination  tournament  that's 
been  going  for  27  years. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  the  national 
programs,  individual  Legion  Posts  in- 
vent their  ow  n  Americanism  programs. 
The  national  organization  urges  that 
Posts  w  hich  wish  to  create  a  memorial 
to  their  fallen  comrades  establish  living 
memorials,  and  these  often  take  the 
form  of  memorial  scholarships.  Thus, 
last  Feb.  20,  Mnookin-Brow  n  Post  468, 
in  Kansas  City,  made  its  sixth  annual 
award  of  college  scholarships,  totaling 
$1,000,  to  Kansas  City  high  school 
seniors,  as  a  memorial  to  the  fallen  serv- 
icemen of  WW2. 

To  encourage  scholarship  and  leader- 
ship in  youngsters.  Legion  Posts  and 
Auxiliary  Units  give  thousands  of 
American  Legion  School  Medal  Awards 
to  school  bo>'s  and  girls  every  year,  and 
there  is  a  national  trophy  for  the  Legion 
organization  in  that  State  in  which  the 
most  awards  are  given  each  >  ear.  More 
than  18,000  L-egion  School  Awards  were 
given  last  year. 

Among  the  most  remarkable,  ener- 
getic and  contagious  Legion  American- 
ism programs  are  the  Legion  Boys' 
States.  A  Boys'  State  is  a  sort  of  Con- 
gress of  high  school  juniors,  who  meet, 
usually  in  the  state  capitol  or  at  the  state 


universit)',  and  conduct  government  on 
the  town,  count\'  and  State  level.  There 
is  now  a  Boys'  State  in  every  State  but 
Rhode  Island.  Two  Bo>'s'  Staters  from 
each  one  arc  elected  to  Bo>"s"  Nation, 
which  is  Iield  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Most  Boys'  States  have  several  hundred 
boys,  each  one  sponsored  b\-  his  home- 
town Legion  Post.  Some  Posts  have  sent 
as  many  as  35  boys  at  once.  Today,  the 
Legion  Auxiliary  sponsors  Girls'  States 
in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

In  Nebraska,  the  public  schools  have 
adopted  Bo>'s'  State  on  the  county  level 
in  such  a  wa\'  that  ever>'  higli  school 
boy  and  girl  in  the  State  participates  in 
a  youth  county  government.  The  full 
school  enrollment  are  the  "citizens," 
who,  after  a  campaign,  name  their  rep- 
resentatives to  the  count)-  government 
in  an  election  conducted  in  accordance 
with  local  law .  In  each  count\'  seat,  the 
Legion  then  holds  its  boys'  and  girls' 
count)'  government  for  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives. Stories  come  out  of  Ne- 
braska, from  people  who  arc  unwilling 
to  name  names,  that  real  office-holders 
who  didn't  take  their  high  school  visi- 
tors too  seriously  have  been  unseated  in 
real  elections  b\'  the  efforts  of  those 
same  visitors. 

It  was  because  Legionnaires  knew 
that  100';r  Americanism  meant  to  them 
what  the  Legion  Americanism  programs 
meant,  that  they  refused  to  drop  the 
phrase  in  the  face  of  ridicule.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  a  lot  of  the  ridicule  of 
lOOO  'c  Americanism  comes  from  people 
who  don't  know  w  hat  it  has  meant  in 
the  35  >  ears  since  the  Legion  ga\'C  the 
phrase  permanence. 

Thus,  last  year,  MGM  studios  re- 
leased a  semi-documentary  film  called 
The  Hoaxsters  which  exposed  Stalin 
communism  and  Hitler-Mussolini  fas- 
cism. The  picture  was  personally  pro- 
duced by  Dore  Schar>',  MGM  studio- 
head.  At  the  end  of  the  film,  i\lr.  Schary 
injected  a  warning  to  beware  of  100% 
Americanism,  w  hich  he  seemed  to  be- 
lieve w  as  akin  to  fascism.  The  film  ridi- 
culed lOO'^r-  Americanism  w  hen  several 
actors  popped  their  heads  onto  the 
screen  in  a  montage. 

"I'm  100'' c  American,"  said  one. 

"I'm  200  percent,"  said  anc)ther. 

"300,"  added  a  third. 

Plainly,  iVlr.  Schary's  attention  has 
been  elsewhere  during  the  35  years  since 
the  Legion  took  "lOO'^f,  Americanism" 
from  the  night  riders  and  gave  it  back 
to  America.  By  all  accounts  he  would 
never  ridicule  the  modern  Americanism 
if  he  knew  w  hat  it  meant.  Schar>-  once 
wrote  a  book  about  Father  Flanagan's 
Boys  Tow  n  in  Nebraska,  and  later  won 
an  Oscar  for  his  picture  The  Stoi-y  of 
Boys  Toivii.  Bo>  s  Tow  n,  on  a  tiny  scale, 
is  a  fair  example  of  what  100%  Amer- 
icanism has  meant  since  the  Legion 
adopted  it  35  years  ago.  the  end 
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WATER,  WATER,  EVERYWHERE 

(Continued  from  p«gt'  2J) 


line  of  more  than  6,000  miles,  All  rec- 
reation facilities  and  services  on  TVA 
lakes  are  operated  by  either  private 
enterprise  or  public  agencies  other  than 
TVA.  For  instance,  State  Park  Com- 
missions of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee  administer 
eleven  State  Parks  located  on  TVA 
lakes.  These  have  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 16,600  acres  w  ithin  their  boun- 
daries. Some  of  them  contain  complete 
vacation  facilities,  including  overnight 


I'/ll  A.LM.) 


accommodations  and  food  services. 
Others  emphasize  day-use  activities. 

County  and  municipal  parks  total  28 
and  use  another  3,000  acres  of  public 
land  on  the  shoreline.  The  local  park 
programs  feature  day-use  activities  — 
picnicking,  outdoor  games,  swimming, 
boating,  hiking,  etc.  Recreation  areas 
are  included  in  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
lands  bordering  several  TVA  lakes. 

The  slack  waters  of  the  TVA  lakes 
lend  themselves  to  almost  every  kind  of 
recreation  boating  use  —  rowboats,  ca- 
noes, yachts  and  river  steamers.  When 
construction  of  reservoirs  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  system  was  begun,  not 
more  than  600  pleasure  craft  were  using 
the  waters.  Boating  is  now  a  growing 
industry.  Over  2,000  cruisers,  runabouts, 
and  speedboats,  with  an  average  value 
of  over  $4,000  and  some  5,000  fishing 
boats,  rowboats  and  canoes  with  an 
average  value  of  over  $100,  are  located 
on  the  lakes.  In  addition,  hundreds  of 
car-top  and  trailer  boats  and  canoes  arc 
transported  to  the  lakes  for  occasional 
use.  Small  boats  can  be  launched  or 
taken  out  of  the  water  at  dock  locations 
and  at  public  access  points.  Runways  or 
ramps  are  used  at  most  of  the  larger 
boat  docks  for  launching  inboard  craft. 
Small  amphibious  planes  arc  increasing 
sporting  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Tea- 
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ncssee  Ri\  er.  Recreation  craft  have  free 
privilege  of  locking  through  the  dams. 

Cluidc  service  is  a\  ailable  or  can  be 
arranged  at  many  of  the  docks.  Almost 
all  docks  sell  motor  fuels  and  oils.  Re- 
pair service,  wet  storage,  and  supplies 
as  well  as  rentals  are  available,  too.  The 
following  are  the  approximate  prevail- 
ing rates  charged  for  facilities  and  serv- 
ices: Boats,  $1.50  to  $2  per  day;  motors, 
$3  to  $7.50  per  day;  Guides,  $5  to  $7 
per  day. 

Principal  game  fish  available  are  bass, 
crappie,  walleyed  pike,  sauger,  and 
bream.  V'arious  types  of  light  fishing 
tackle  are  used  to  catch  them.  All  TVA 
lakes  are  open  to  year-round  fishing, 
the  regulations  in  force  being  those  of 
the  State  in  w  hich  the  fisherman  fin.'s 
himself.  The  States  themselves  enforce 
the  regulations.  A  number  of  dock 
operators  arc  authorized  to  issue  fishing 
licenses. 

Overnight  rental  accommodations  for 
tourists,  vacationers,  and  fishermen  have 
been  developing  rapidh'  on  lake  front- 
age property.  Individual  units  for  two 
or  more  persons  total  well  over  2,000 
and  afford  facilities  for  some  9.000 
overnight  guests.  .Accommodations 
range  in  quality  from  modest  fish'ng 
cabins  to  delu.xe  tourist  courts.  Thou- 
sands of  other  accommodations  have 
been  built  w  ithin  the  pa.st  several  years 
along  the  highwa\'s  and  in  the  towns 
and  cities  near  the  TVA  lakes. 

Accommodations  are  available  at  most 
State  Parks.  For  instance,  cottages  on 
Kentuck\-  Lake  —  the  largest  man-made 
lake  in  the  world,  w  ith  2, .^00  miles  of 
shoreline  —  range  in  size  from  tlie  one- 
bedroom,  efficienc\'  type  to  those  with 
three  large  bedrooms.  Housekeeping 
cottages  are  completely  furnished,  w  ith 
electric  refrigerator,  range  and  hot 
water  heater.  And  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  loading  down  >'our  car 


with  such  items  as  silver,  kitchenware, 
china,  glassware,  bedding  and  linen. 
All  these  are  available  at  the  park.  You 
don  t  need  to  worr\'  about  groceries, 
either,  because  the\'  are  obtainable  in 
the  park  or  nearby. 

If  you  or  your  family  want  to  forget 
about  cooking,  you  can  reserve  a  room 
in  the  lodge  or  hotel.  Housekeeping 
cottages  containing  a  bedroom,  kitchen 
and  bath  can  be  obtained  at  the  parks 
for  as  low  as  $7  per  day.  For  a  larger 
family  desiring  additional  space,  a  liv- 
ing room,  bedroom,  kitchen  and  bath 
combination  may  be  had  for  $8.50  per 
day.  Lodge  rooms  begin  at  around 
$2.50  per  day,  with  the  hotel  rooms 
from  $4.50  a  day  and  up.  Overnight 
camping  is  permissible  on  many  miles 
of  publich'  ow  ned  shorelines;  how  ever, 
there  are  relatix  eh'  few  improved  camp 
sites,  except  at  boat  docks  and  parks. 
Trailer  parking  and  facilities  are  avail- 
able at  these. 

Hundreds  of  summer  cottage  sites 
lia\e  been  built  for  private  use  on  the 
lake  shores.  Cottage  sites  are  sold  by 
T\'A  at  public  auction.  Private  devel- 
opers also  subdivide  and  sell  land  for 
this  purpf)'e.  .More  than  1,500  summer 
cottages  have  alread\'  been  constructed 
and  their  a\crage  value  is  over  $4,000. 

Private  club  sites  are  offered  through 
sale  or  public  auction  by  TX'^A.  Present 
use  of  these  club  sites  is  principally  by 
sporting  groups,  yacht  clubs,  employee 
organizations  and  local  churches. 

T\\'\  leases  and  .'■ells  land  for  group 
camp  use.  Leases  are  executed  with 
public  agencies  and  such  quasi-public 
organizations  as  the  Bo\-  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts,  Future  Farmers  of  Ameri- 
ca, YiMCA  and  YWCA,  and  educational 
institutions.  Over  .38  group  camps  are 
now  in  operation  on  T\'A  lakes.  Lands 
for  quasi-public  groups  are  usually 
leased  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  acre  per 
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\  ear.  The  quantity  of  land  leased  de- 
pends upon  site  limitations  and  the  pro- 
gram of  the  sponsoring  group. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Lake 
Mead  and  the  Colorado  River  Valle\', 
the  T\^A  lakes  are  far  more  advanced 
in  both  facilities  and  accommodations 
than  most  of  the  other  federal  reser- 
voirs. But  the  others  are  catching  up. 
For  example,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  \'icksburg  District  plans  to  lease 
commercial  sites  on  all  four  newly 
completed  reservoirs  in  the  State  of  Alis- 
sissippi  this  year  to  operators  w  ho  will 
efficientU'  care  for  private  boats  and 


"You're  a  very  sick  mushroom  expert!' 
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furnish  supplies,  services  and  pro\ide 
boat  rentals. 

But  whether  the  reservoirs  are  new  or 
old,  or  have  complete  accommodations 
or  not,  fishing  is  superior.  Investigation 
of  several  leading  reservoirs  by  govern- 
ment conservation  agencies  showed  that 
most  fish  died  of  old  age  in  the  lakes; 
fishermen  harvested  onh'  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  catchable  popidation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  several  reservoirs  in 
recent  years  had  to  open  the  spawning 
beds  of  the  black  bass  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce overpopulation.  For  this  reason 
most  reservoirs  allow  year-round  fish- 
ing and  a  more  liberal  creel  limit. 

To  maintain  this  large  population  of 
game  fish  and  tlius  assure  good  angling 
it  is  necessary  to  have  unpolluted  \\  ater, 
adequate  spawning  conditions,  an 
abundance  of  food  and  cover,  and  the 
correct  combination  of  fishes  for  each 
type  of  water.  In  some  waters  one  or 
more  of  these  factors  may  be  lacking 
and  as  a  result  fishing  is  poor. 

In  recent  years,  for  example,  the  res- 
ervoir has  given  conservation  authori- 
ties concern  due  to  the  increase  in  carp, 
suckers  and  such.  Studies  have  seemed 
to  indicate  large  man-made  lakes  in 
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which  those  species  flourished  follow 
a  fairly  definite  pattern  of  productive- 
ness. With  food  abundant  from  fertile 
areas  of  drowned  vegetation,  bass  gen- 
erally arc  numerous  the  first  years. 
Then  there  often  follows  a  period  when 
l)ass  fishing  gets  spotty.  Lesser  species, 
such  as  crappic,  move  ahead.  In  lakes 
where  conditions  are  right,  carp  and 
other  rough  fish  tend  to  crowd  out  the 
more  desirable  kinds.  But  with  inten- 
sive and  intelligent  management,  the 
trash  fish  can  be  kept  down  and  the 
game  species  will  remain  abundant. 

One  important  phase  of  fish  manage- 
ment invoh  es  surve\'s  with  the  view  to 
improving  fishing  conditions.  The  qual- 
ity of  fishing  in  a  body  of  water  is  often 
measured  by  taking  a  creel  census.  The 
census  is  usually  taken  at  a  boat  pier 
or  road  checking  point,  where  the  an- 
gler is  interview  cd  after  a  day  of  fishing. 
In  most  instances  the  number  of  fish 
caught  and  length  of  time  spent  fishing 
are  recorded.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  catch  one  fish,  on  the  aver- 
age, indicates  the  quality  of  the  fishing. 
Data  are  also  obtained  on  the  total 
catch  of  fish  from  the  lake,  the  kinds  of 
fish,  and  their  size  and  condition.  Such 
catch  records  correspond  to  a  set  of 
books  for  a  business.  They  enable  con- 
servation authorities  to  know  accurate- 
ly w  hat  is  going  on  in  a  lake. 

Some  of  the  principal  conclusions  of 
the  survey  in  man-made  lakes  are  worth 
noting.  Investigations  at  Clear  Lake  in 
Northern  California  show  ed  that  sh(jre 
areas  open  to  fishing  during  the  spaw  n- 
ing season  produced  as  many  bass 
fingcrlings  as  shore  areas  closed  to  fish- 
ing during  the  spaw  ning  season.  Results: 
The  bass  season  remains  open  during 
the  spring  spawning  season  at  most 
reservoirs. 


Tests  in  Alabama  showed  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  reduce  the 
population  of  largemouth  bass  and  blue- 
gills  by  more  than  50  percent  from 
lakes  by  hook  and  line  fishing.  As  the 
number  of  fish  was  reduced  the  food 
per  fish  became  more  plentiful  and  the 
fish  had  less  reason  to  bite. 

Studies  of  the  San  Diego  reservoirs 
in  Southern  California  showed  high 
quality  bass  and  crappie  fishing  main- 
tained over  a  long  period  without  stock- 
ing. Result:  Stocking  of  warm-water 
fishes  in  such  waters  is  not  necessar>-. 

All  types  of  fishing  techniques  are 
possible  on  man-made  lakes.  iMany  fish- 
ing experts  claim  that  the  best  fishing 
is  not  on  the  lake  itself  but  in  the  tail 
water  just  below  the  dams  and  where 
clear  side  streams  enter  the  lake.  Al- 
though most  reservoirs  are  open  all 
year,  the  best  fishing  time  undoubtedh' 
is  in  the  spring.  Late  April,  A-lay  and 
June  are  productive  of  largemouth  bass 
(the  most  common  game  fish  in  reser- 
voirs), crappie,  walleyes  and  other 
warm-water  species.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son, forage  fish  are  plentiful,  natural 
food  is  easy  to  catch,  and  sport  fish 
don't  bother  to  strike  at  artificial  lures. 
Too,  the>'  go  deep,  where  summer 
waters  are  cooler.  The  fishing  picks  up 
again  for  these  fish  in  the  fall  —  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Channel  catfish  can 
be  caught  the  year  'round. 

Man-made  lakes  offer  special  fishing 
delicacies  to  the  sportsman.  Arizona,  for 
instance,  has  probably  the  only  stretch 
of  a  major  stream  in  the  United  States 
where  trout  fishing  is  feasible  and  is 
permitted  ever>^  month  of  the  year. 
This  is  along  the  Colorado  River  imme- 
diately below  Hoover  Dam.  There  the 
water  is  always  cold,  clear  and  open 
for  fishing.  The  depth  of  Lake  Mead, 


above  the  dam,  assures  cold  bottom 
water  even  in  midsummer;  this  is  al- 
lowed to  escape  in  regulated  flow, 
which  provides  stable  temperatures  for 
trout  in  the  river  below. 

One  of  the  chief  complaints  sports- 
men have  of  federal  man-made  lakes  is 
the  annoying  annual  drawdown  of  the 
reservoirs  to  feed  the  electric  power 
turbines  and  irrigation  ditches.  This 
drawdown  mars  the  beauty  of  the  lake 
and  offers  a  fishing  and  boating  handi- 
cap in  fluctuating  surface  levels.  Dams 
have  also  cut  down  on  certain  types  of 
fishing  activities  in  some  localities. 
Chinook  salmon,  for  example,  once  en- 
tered man\'  Idaho  streams,  but  runs 
now  are  limited.  The  Grand  Coulee 
dam  blocks  this  migratory  species  from 
all  upper  tributaries  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

.Many  duck  hunters  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  against  the  build- 
ing of  federal  dams.  They  contend  that, 
since  most  dams  and  reservoirs  follow 
the  low  lands,  the  fertile  river  bottoms 

—  the  most  prolific  waterfowl  refuges 

—  these  projects  are  ruining  duck  hunt- 
ing in  the  United  States.  But  the  suc- 
cessful conservation  programs  featur- 
ing man-made  lakes,  which  recognize 
the  related  values  of  fish,  wild  life  and 
recreation,  boost  the  outdoor  oppor- 
tunities for  the  growing  numbers  of 
American  sportsmen  and  increase  the 
economic  value  of  many  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  most  compreliensive  looks 
at  present  and  future  man-made  lakes  in 
the  U.  S.  is  the  map  prepared  by  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  entitled  "Navigation  and 
Flood  Control  Projects."  Printed  by 
the  Army  Map  Service,  this  map  shows 
by  means  of  a  keyed  color  scheme  res- 
ervoirs completed  or  under  construc- 
tion by  the  Corps  of  Engineers; 
reservoirs  authorized  by  Congress;  res- 
ervoirs considered  for  selection  in  an 
authorized  plan;  and  natural  lakes  and 
private  reservoirs  of  other  government 
and  state  agencies. 

For  information  concerning  T\'A 
activities,  write  Information  Office, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.  "Recreation  and  Conserva- 
tion," a  brochure  available  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  tells  among  other  things,  of  boat- 
ing and  fishing  facilities  available  on  a 
number  of  impoundments  created  in 
\\'estern  States  under  the  Bureau's 
auspices.  These  man-made  waterwa>'s 

—  located,  in  some  instances  where  onl>' 
cactus  and  sagebrush  prevailed  in  ear- 
lier days  —  are  in  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Alontana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon.  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
\\  ashington  and  Wy  oming.     the  end 
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"Like  happening  to  visit  this  town 
for  as  long  as  I  say.  Like  for  instance 
meeting  up  with  a  certain  first  sergeant 
and  giving  him  the  business." 

I  said,  "You  got  a  hell  of  an  idea  of 
getting  even  with  somebody." 

"Jeez!"  he  says.  "You're  dumb." 

"So  I'm  dumb.  But  I  ain't  so  dumb 
I'd  get  mad  if  a  cookie  hke  that  \\  anted 
to  use  the  second  straw  in  my  ice  cream 
soda." 

We  stepped  outside  for  a  httle  fresh 
air.  "About  Gloria  Gayle,"  says  Eddie. 
"There's  possibilities.  Suppose  she  came 
down  here  and  set  herself  up  a  hotel 
suite.  Suppose  Dave  Gruber  happened 
to  meet  her." 

"He  don't  use  his  head  onh'  to  iia\  e 
headaches  with,  Eddie.  You  introduce 
him  to  a  female  like  that,  and  right 
away  he  smells  a  mice." 

"I  don't  introduce  him.  Sonicbod>' 
else  docs.  I  ain't  in  it  at  all,  sec.  It's  just 
(jruber  and  (Jloria.  Alcanwhiie  I  pass 
the  \\()rd  around.  The  boys  all  watch 
him  failing.  When  she's  got  him  cut- 
tin'  out  paper  dolls,  that's  where  I  step 
in." 

"How?  ' 

"I  take  her  awa\'.  I  come  in  from  left 
field  and  knock  her  off.  I  make  a  prime 
sucker  out  of  Brother  (iruber." 


PIN-UP 

 (Coiilhiiicd  jioiii  l>iige  12)  

So  that's  the  way  it  starts.  About  ten 
days  later  Gloria  Gayle  shows  up,  and 
from  then  on,  life  is  different. 

You  cut  dames'  pictures  out  of  maga- 
zines and  pin  "em  up  over  >'our  cot.  You 
stare  at  em  !)>■  the  hour  and  you  do  a 
lot  of  dreaming.  But  you  never  actually 
believe  they're  real.  So  when  you  meet 
one  in  the  flesh  —  and  a  few  clothes  — 
it  pins  your  ears  back. 

She  put  up  at  the  Palmetto,  \\  hich 
was  the  best  hotel  in  town.  Frankie 
Horak,  who  had  been  selected  by  Eddie 
as  go-between  because  he  hated  Dave 
G ruber's  guts  but  had  sense  enough  not 
to  show  it,  met  her  at  the  station.  Even 
before  I  saw  her  in  person,  I  knew  all 
about  her.  I  knew  she  had  arrived  with 
three  suitcases,  two  trunks  and  the  same 
collie  that  was  in  the  picture  with  her. 

Tiie  introduction  part  was  simple. 
Frankie  Horak  takes  the  dame  for  a 
promenade.  He  knows  First  Sergeant 
Dave  Gruber  is  in  town. 

They  meet  outside  a  store  on  State 
Street.  Frankie  says,  "Hey,  Sarge  .  .  . 
excuse  me  a  minute.  I  gotta  ask  you 
somcthin'." 

Gruber  halts  and  growls,  "What  is 
it?" 

FVankic  goes  into  a  pitch  about  some 
detail  he's  got.  According  to  him,  Dave 


ain't  listening  or  looking.  Not  at  Frankie, 
he  ain't  looking.  So  Private  Horak 
breaks  off.  He  says,  "Sorry,  Sarge. 
Shake  hands  with  my  friend,  Gloria 
Gayle." 

Gloria  lays  down  an  optical  barrage. 
She  says,  "Oooooh!  All  those  chevrons. 
You  must  be  somebody  very  impor- 
tant." 

Well,  he  tells  her  he  ain't  anything 
but  a  non-com  and  she  makes  like  she's 
allergic  to  anybody  except  such.  Ac- 
cording to  Frankie,  Dave  Gruber  fails 
for  her  line  like  a  ton  of  bricks.  He 
laps  it  up  and  begs  for  more. 

Eddie  Watson  asks,  "So  what  Iiap- 
pened  then,  Frankie?" 

"Well,  Eddie,  I  done  like  >  ou  told 
me.  I  said  her  and  I  w^as  headed  for  a 
sandwich  and  a  drink  and  would  he 
join  us.  He  w  ould.  We  batted  the  ball 
around  for  a  while,  and  then  I  said  I'd 
have  to  be  hustling  back  to  camp.  I 
suggested  ma>  be  he'd  be  good  enough 
to  walk  Gloria  back  to  the  Palmetto 
and  he  said  sure.  She  said  she  didn't 
think  she  ought  to  trouble  a  great  big, 
virile  man  like  him,  and  he  said  it 
wasn't  no  trouble.  So  I  came  back  here, 
leaving  our  top  kick  glassy-e\  ed." 

That  was  the  wa>'  the  snowball 
started,  and  right  away  quick  it  be- 
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came  an  avalanche.  I  would  have  bcr 
six,  two  and  even  that  Dave  G ruber 
wouldn't  fall  for  any  female,  but  what 
the  hell!  When  a  doll  like  that  turns 
on  the  heat,  even  a  first  sergeant  ain't 
got  a  chance.  It  got  to  be  an  accepted 
thing:  seeing  him  and  her  and  the  collie 
together. 

Dave  Gruber  never  seemed  to  real- 
ize what  a  sap  he  was  making  of  him- 
self. It  w  asn't  so  much  w  hat  Gloria  did 
as  the  way  she  did  it.  She'd  take  him 
shopping  with  her,  and  then  she'd  van- 
ish into  the  stores  and  leave  him  out- 
side with  the  collie. 

No  kidding.  You  never  saw  anything 
so  funny  in  your  life,  him  walkin'  the 
pooch  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
waiting  for  tlic  blonde  bombshell  to 
come  back  from  the  cosmetic  counter. 

This  went  on  for  more  than  two 
weeks.  Then  Gloria  reported  to  Eddie 
tiiat  everything  was  set  for  the  pay-off. 
According  to  her,  our  top  kick  was 
about  to  wangle  himself  a  three-day 
pass.  He  wanted  to  go  to  some  discreet 
little  town  .  .  .  and  he  had  asked  her  to 
go  with  him. 

"Why,  the  ol'  picklepuss,"  chortles 
Eddie.  "Imagine  him  makin'  that  kind 
of  a  pla>'.  A  weekend  with  you,  when  I 
tliought  he  wouldn't  consider  anything 
less  than  marriage." 

"He's  no  dope,"  states  Miss  Ga>'lc. 
"He's  had  this  on  his  mind  since  we 
first  met.  iMaybe  I  ought  to  be  insulted." 

"You  do,"  says  Eddie  gallantly,  "and 
I'll  chuck  you  back  into  the  alley  w  here 
I  found  )'ou.  You're  playing  this  straight 
across  the  board.  He  wants  a  weekend 


with  >'ou  .  .  .  you  let  him  think  he's 
gonna  get  it.  Keep  him  on  the  griddle. 
See  that  he's  cooked  on  both  sides. 
And  when  you're  ready  to  flatten  him, 
be  sure  I  got  a  lot  of  the  boys  around 
to  enjoy  the  laugh." 

"How's  it  to  be?"  she  wants  to  know. 

"Let  him  get  all  steamed  up  about 
this  weekend.  Then  when  ever>'thing  is 
set,  you  tell  him  it's  off.  Tell  him  you 
met  a  big  handsome  man  you  couldn't 
help  going  for.  That'll  be  me.  Then 
I'll  start  paradin'  you  around  town,  and 
First  Sergeant  Dave  Gruber  will  be  cut 
dow  n  to  half  my  size." 

Well,  the  fatal  weekend  approaches. 
CJloria  reports  that  she'll  make  her  play 
tiiat  night.  Eddie  goes  into  town  with 
all  of  us  who  could  get  away  from 
camp.  We  know  in  advance  that  Gru- 
ber is  parked  in  Gloria's  suite. 

When  Eddie  figures  things  are  ripe, 
we  drift  upstairs.  There's  ten  of  us. 
Enough  so  that  when  w  e  start  spreading 
the  story,  it's  got  to  be  believed.  We 
stop  outside  the  door  and  listen. 

What  w  e  hear  is  noise.  Lots  of  noise. 
Mostly  it  is  being  made  by  Gloria.  We 
can't  hear  the  words,  but  we  know 
something  is  popping. 

"Zero  hour!"  Eddie  grins.  "Here's 
where  Mister  C^ruber  gets  what  he's 
been  askin'  for." 

With  that  he  opens  the  door,  which 
Ciloria  has  left  off  the  latch  b\'  prear- 
rangement.  He  barges  through  and  we 
follow. 

What  we  see  is  plenty.  Dave  Gruber 
is  standing  by  the  window  looking  as 
excited  as  a  hunk  of  granite.  The  collie 


is  standing  near  him.  Gloria  is  clad  in 
a  dress  which  displa>'s  a  lot  of  Gloria. 

The  last  man  in  closes  the  door.  And 
then  a  funny  thing  happens. 

Gloria's  violet  eyes  light  on  Eddie 
Watson.  What  they  got  in  them  ain't 
affection. 

She  shoulders  us  aside.  She  comes  to 
a  halt  in  front  of  Eddie. 

"You  rat!"  she  yells.  "You  dirty, 
lowdown,  sneaking,  two-timing  son  of 
a  louse!" 

Eddie  says,  "Hey  —  what  gives? 
What's  wrong?" 

He  shouldn't  have  asked  that.  Be- 
cause right  away  Gloria  starts  to  tell 
him  what's  wrong.  Mostly  she  describes 
what's  wrong  w  ith  him.  It's  more  than 
I  thought,  and  her  way  of  expressing  it 
didn't  leave  anything  to  the  imagination. 

"So  this  is  your  idea  of  a  gag,"  she 
finishes.  "So  I'm  to  take  this  big  ox  for 
a  ride.  So  I'm  to  build  him  up  for  a 
crash.  So  that's  w  hat  you  tell  me.  Why 
you  .  .  ."  and  she's  off  again  on  an 
analysis  of  Eddie's  ancestry.' 

Dave  Gruber  is  looking.  Just  look- 
ing. Not  saying  a  word. 

Eddie  Watson  says,  "I  don't  get  it, 
Gloria.  I  thought  you  told  me  he  already 
had  propositioned  >'ou.  I  thought  you 
said  he  wanted  \  ou  to  go  away  with 
him  for  a  weekend." 

"That's  it!"  she  screams.  "That  week- 
end! Da\  e  Gruber's  slow,  careful  build- 
up to  that  w  eekend.  He  had  ideas.  He 
was  working  on  me  all  the  time."  She 
turns  away  from  Eddie  Watson  and 
faces  the  rest  of  us. 

"You  boys  came  here  for  a  laugh," 
she  sa\  s.  "You  wanted  a  good  story  to 
pass  around  camp.  All  right,  I  ain't  the 
gal  to  disappoint  )ou.  Me,  you  can 
laugh  at.  It  won't  matter,  because  I'm 
on  my  way  as  of  immediately.  But 
where  you'll  get  your  real  laugh,  boys 
—  is  with  him."  She  points  at  Eddie. 
"There's  the  lad  who's  been  taken  for 
the  ride." 

"Dave  Gruber  never  fell  for  me,"  she 
tells  us.  "He  never  wanted  me  for  any 
weekend." 

"The  gimmick?"  moans  Eddie. 
"\Yliat's  the  gimmick,  Gloria?" 

"You  want  to  know?"  says  the  pas- 
sionate blonde.  "Well,  I'll  tell  you.  If 
you  had  taken  time  out  to  ask  what 
Dave  Gruber  was  in  civilian  life,  you'd 
maybe  have  figured  out  the  answ  er  with 
that  peanut  brain  of  yours." 

"What  is  the  answer?" 

"The  collie!"  she  howls.  "My^  dog! 
Dave  Gruber  is  half  ow  ner  of  the  Sun- 
bright  Kennels.  He  spotted  my  dog  as 
one  of  the  great  champions.  It  wasn't 
11/y  picture  he  pinned  up,  it  was  the 
dog's  picture.  And  when  he  suggested 
the  weekend,  he  had  the  dog  in  mind  — 
not  me.  All  he  wanted  was  to  introduce 
my  dog  to  one  of  the  nicest  lady  collies 
in  his  kennel."  the  end 
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HOW  TO  GET  MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 

 (Continued  jrom  page  17)  


promptly  and  properly.  Well-presented 
complaints  b>'  informed  consumers  who 
are  intelligent  in  their  gripes  are  appre- 
ciated and  courteously  received  by 
manufacturers  of  good  products  who 
take  pride  in  the  standing  their  brand 
name  has  among  consumers  generally. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  individual 
consumer  should  not  get  a  credit  rating 
on  a  firm  about  which  he  knows  little 
but  whose  product  he  is  planning  to 
buy.  Most  businessmen  are  familiar  with 
the  credit-checking  organizations  and 
also  the  facilities  of  their  banks  in  ob- 
taining credit  references  and  other  busi- 
ness data  on  various  firms. 

Sometimes  this  service  is  done  w  ith- 
out  charge  in  cases  w  here  there  arc  sub- 
stantial banking  accounts;  in  other  cases 
there  may  be  a  fee  of  something  like 
$5  to  obtain  a  credit  reference  and  other 
helpful  information  about  a  firm,  par- 
ticularh'  one  in  a  distant  cit)',  or  one 
from  which  it  is  planned  to  buy  by 
mail.  On  the  painting  of  a  home  or  the 
purchase  of  a  heating  system,  for  ex- 
ample, it  will  be  advisable  to  get  a  credit 
rating  on  the  contractors  doing  the 
painting  or  the  installation  and  on  the 
distributor  or  manufacturer  of  the  heat- 
ing system  if  there  is  any  reason  at  all 


"Hutchinson  here  doesn't  believe  ine  when 
I  tell  him  you  smiled  last  Thursday!" 
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to  question  their  competence  and  finan- 
cial responsibility. 

In  some  cases  such  reference  books  as 
Poor's  Register  of  Directors  and  Execu- 
tives or  Thomas''  Register  of  American 
Mainifactiirers  may  give  enough  infor- 


mation to  be  helpful;  these  books  arc 
found  in  large  public  libraries  or  banks. 
The  reference  librarian  in  any  large  li- 
brary will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  refer 
you  to  local  or  state  industrial  directo- 
ries also.  Your  bank  v\  ill  often  be  glad  to 
help  you  interpret  the  information. 

If,  for  example,  the  report  indicates 
that  a  vendor  or  manufacturer  has  a 
bank  balance  "in  low  three  figure 
amounts,"  it  would  hardly  be  desirable 
to  enter  into  any  substantial  transaction 
with  him  if  you  judge  that  there  is  any 
likelihood  that  you  will  later  need  to 
ask  him  to  make  good  on  a  defective, 
low-grade,  short-lived,  inefficient,  or 
hazardous  product,  or  poor  workman- 
ship. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there 
are  a  number  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
that  w  ill  be  glad  to  supply  information 
on  particular  firms,  products,  service 
agencies,  and  w  arnings  about  gyps  and 
frauds  in  their  particular  localities.  Sev- 
eral Better  Business  Bureaus,  for  exam- 
ple, ha\  e  done  excellent  w  ork  in  expos- 
ing shady  practices  in  the  field  of  TV 
servicing,  furnace  cleaning  and  installa- 
tion, painting,  and  rcroofing  rackets. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
in  New  York  has  issued  some  invalu- 


Brown  or  Burgundy  Calf 


USHIONEO  LIFT 


true  foot 


comfort! 


RAND 

SKoe 


FULL 
CUSHION 


INSOLES 

Rand  Royals  with  full  cushion  insoles 


Takes  the  shock  out  of  your  steps!  Makes 
you  feel  as  though  you're  walking  on  air. 
Cushioned  lift  inner  arch  and  built-in  steel 
shanks  for  extra  support.  You'll  enjoy  them. 

RAND  Shoes  from  $g95  $-J^y95 

o  few  sfyles  higher 

ROBERTS,  JOHNSON  &  RAND 

Division  of  International  Shoe  Company  •  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

Also  makers  of  Poll-Parrot  Sfioes  for  Children,  Trim  Tred 
Shoes  for  Women  and  Star  Brand  Work  Shoes 
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KJ^PP 

the  O^inaC 

AIR  CUSHIONED  SHOES 


^ypREME 

IN  SIZES 

5'»18 


STYLE 
K-204 
Brown  T 
Nylon  Mesh 
AA  lo  EE 
5  lo  12 
$13.95 


Knapp  Shoes  —  for  superb  quality 
and  real  Cushioned  Comfort.  15,785 
individual  sizes  in  154  smart  styles 
in  Dress,  Sport  and  Service  Shoes 
. . .  for  Men  and  Women !  Complete 
Factory  -  Fitting  Service  .  .  . 
satisfaction  with  every  pair. 


KNAP  ?/i^ta^ 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  STYLE  FOLDER  and 

name  of  your  local  Knapp  Shoe  Counselor 

KNAPP  BROTHERS  SHOE  MFG.  CORP. 

Dept.  77A  Brockton,  Massachusetts 

Name  (princ)  

Address  

Cicy  State  


Built  to  rigid  government  speclficotions.Contoins  the  finest  precision 
Achromatic  Optics.  Hos  five  double  element  lenses,  fully  corrected 
for  color  and  sphericol  obberotion,  3  Power  tnagnificotion.  j 
Dot  reticle.  Length  0"    Fully  reconditioned  


An  Ideol  WincI'  HoisI  lot  garage,  mochiae  shop,  boat 
vord,  dock-  'arms,  trucks,  etc.  Will  lih  2S00  Ibs.wilh 
eose.  Hos  o  24  to  I  geor  ratio.  Bronze  worm  gear" 
drive    18  feet  of  high  tensile  strength  < 
steel  coble.  Originally  used  as  Navy  Bomb  Hoist. 
OTHER  HOISTS  -  Check  «ur  stock  of  Hoists  before  you  buy.  We 
olso  corrr  steel  coble,  geor  boxes,  fle«lble  drive  shofts.  etc. 


ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD  AND  SAVE  !  Poy  b,  Money  Order  or  Check. 
Purchose  Orders  occepted  from  D&  8  firms.  1/2  deposit  with  C.O.D.'s. 
All  prices  ore  FOB  our  store  In  Los  Angeles. 


WORLD'S  MOST  AMAZING  BARGAIN  CATALOG 


/9s^  eomoN 
0^€R  ZIOFMBS 

Packed  v,ith  SENSATIONAL 
VALUES  in  WAR  SURPLUS, 
FACTORY  CLOSE-OUTS  ond 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE! 

Fully  llloslroled.  Thousandi  of 
items  in  Hand  &  Power  Tools, 
Outdoor  &  Sporting  Equip- 
ment, Hardware,  Photo  Sup- 
plies, Foam  Rubber  Induslriol 
Tools  Aircraft  Ports,  Metals, 
I  Plastics,  Gadgets,  Hydroulic 
'   Supplies  &  mony,  many  more. 


PALLEYsuppLY  CO. 


for  handling  and  mailing 
REFUNDED  with  lirsi  ordsr 


able  warnings  on  chemical  specialties 
that  make  miraculous  promises  for  im- 
provement in  safety  of  driving  of  auto- 
mobiles, savings  of  gasoline  mileage,  as 
well  as  dopes  and  additives  which  claim 
to  achieve  improvement  in  automobile 
performance,  smoothness  of  operation, 
economy,  etc. 

If  you  buy  something  by  mail,  it  is 
wise  to  save  the  advertising  literature 
and  sales  claims  until  after  you  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  try  out  the  product 
to  learn  whether  it  lives  up  to  its  prom- 
ises. The  Post  Office  Department  is  usu- 
ally quite  alert  in  proceeding  against 
mail  frauds  and  if  you  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  product  you  pur- 
chased was  misrepresented  you  will  find 
it  helpful  to  write  a  letter  of  complaint 
setting  forth  the  problem  in  detail,  to- 
gether with  the  sales  claims,  to  the  Post- 
master of  the  city  in  which  the  manu- 
facturer or  distributor  operates.  One 
may  expect  that  prompt  attention  will 
be  given  such  complaints. 

Misleading  advertising  also  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  Washington,  D.C., 
and  it  is  helpful  to  bring  to  their  atten- 
tion cases  in  which  you  believe  products 
have  been  misrepresented.  The  Com- 
mission's action,  however,  is  so  slow 
j;hat  frequently  the  advertising  objected 
to  has  had  its  elfect  and  then  been  dis- 
continued long  before  action  can  be 
taken,  or  at  any  rate  completed. 

Just  as  few  businesses  would  operate 
in  important  transactions  without  a 
written  contract,  it  will  be  to  the  indi- 
vidual purchaser's  advantage  to  get 
guarantees  in  writing.  Recently  there 
have  appeared  on  the  market  new  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  storage  bat- 
teries that  are  being  sold  on  the  claim 
of  very  long  life.  The  claim  may  be 
made  orally  by  a  dealer  or  salesman  who 
says  that  the  battery  will  last  five  to 
seven  years,  or  the  life  of  a  car,  or  some 
other  persuasive  figure. 

Batteries,  like  any  other  appliance  on 
which  a  guarantee  is  important,  should 
never  be  bought  without  a  guarantee 
hi  writing  showing  the  manufacturer's 
and  dealer's  full  names  and  addresses 
and  exactly  where  and  under  what  con- 
ditions the  guarantee  will  be  met  if  there 
is  reason  to  ask  for  fulfillment  of  its 
terms  later  on.  No  one  can  expect  to 
collect  a  refund  on  the  basis  of  sales 
claims  not  committed  to  writing  over 
the  company's  official  signature.  Indeed, 
the  manufacturer  or  distributor  is  likely 
to  assert  that  no  such  claim  was  made 
or  if  it  was  that  it  was  unauthorized. 
Which  leaves  you,  the  purchaser,  hold- 
ing an  empty  bag. 

In  buying  a  battery  guaranteed  for  an 
exceptionally  long  life  be  sure  that  the 
price  is  not  higher  than  is  warranted  by 
the  actual  life  that  you  expect  it  to  give 
you.  If,  for  example,  you  plan  to  turn 


in  your  automobile  every  third  year  it 
would  be  false  economy  to  pay  a  higher 
than  customary  price  for  a  battery  that 
is  asserted  to  be  good  for  five  to  seven 
years. 

It  is  always  important  to  find  out 
whether  the  company  is  a  substantial 
one,  in  business  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  make 
good  on  the  guarantee  if  a  failure  oc- 
curs. An  impressive  certificate  accom- 
panying a  brand  of  sunglasses  which 
was  headed  "Your  100  Year  Guarantee 
Certificate"  was  of  little  value  two  years 
later  to  one  unluckly  purchaser  whose 
letter  of  complaint  was  returned  labeled 
"addressee  unknown."  Further  check  on 
the  sunglass  dealer  brought  a  form  letter 
from  a  New  York  credit  bureau  with 
the  report  that  the  company  in  question 
was  going  through  proceedings  in  the 
bankruptcy  court. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  device  for  "con- 
ditioning" water,  much  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  it  ofi^ers  a  money-back  guaran- 
tee. (The  prices  start  at  around  $30  for 
a  home  installation  size.)  It  happens, 
however,  that  this  particular  gadget  re- 
quires installation  by  a  plumber  and 
even  if  a  dissatisfied  customer  does  get 
back  his  purchase  price  he  may  still  be 
out-of-pocket  a  substantial  sum  for  the 
plumber's  time  in  installing  and  remov- 
ing the  item. 

As  the  National  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau has  pointed  out,  a  guarantee  is  no 
better  than  the  firm  or  individual  behind 
it,  and  a  sound,  reputable  firm  will  be 
conscientious  in  carrying  out  its  guar- 
antees and  promises.  Be  sure  to  read  the 
guarantee  carefully  and,  above  all,  after 
you  have  purchased  an  item,  date  the 
guarantee  with  the  month,  the  day,  and 
the  year  on  which  it  is  received.  Then 
file  it  carefully  where  it  can  be  found 
at  any  later  time. 

Whether  a  small  sum  or  a  large  sum 
is  involved,  if  the  purchase  is  unsatis- 
factory, make  an  effort  to  collect  under 
the  terms  outlined  in  the  guarantee.  If 
you  get  into  the  habit  of  insisting  that 
the  guarantee  be  carried  out,  you  will 
find  that  you  are  saving  yourself  a  not 
insignificant  amount  on  your  purchases 
or  you  will  have  learned  to  be  such  a 
shrewd  shopper  that  you  pick  articles 
right  the  first  time,  in  which  event  you 
may  have  a  future  in  merchandising 
yourself.  You  can  also  comfort  >  ourself 
with  the  knowledge  that  by  insisting  a 
guarantee  be  carried  out  you  will  be 
helping  consumers  with  less  initiative. 

Don't  fall  for  the  high-pressure  sales 
tactics  of  a  store  that  lures  >'ou  v\  ith  an 
attractive  "bargain"  which,  as  the  trade 
terms  it,  is  "nailed  to  the  floor."  In  cer- 
tain appliance  fields,  an  article  is  often 
put  on  sale  at  a  most  attractive  price. 
But  when  you  ask  for  it,  you  find  it 
cannot  be  sold  because  "it  is  the  only 
one  left"  and  must  remain  in  the  win- 
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dow  or  "it  was  sold"  before  you  got 
there.  If  you  can't  buy  the  appUance  you 
came  for,  refuse  to  buy  a  higher-priced 
item  in  that  store. 

Remember  that  at  the  present  time 
you  are  ver>'  fortunately  situated.  It  is 
a  buyers'  market,  which  means  that 
there  are  more  products  than  customers. 
Your  trade  is  going  to  be  sought  after 
with  all  the  techniques  known  to  adver- 
tising and  salesmanship.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  15%  buy  on  quality,  no 
matter  w  hat  the  price;  70%  are  quality 
and  price  conscious;  and  15%  buy  on 
price  alone.  Which  kind  of  consumer 
are  you? 

Before  you  part  with  your  hard- 
earned  money  on  the  basis  of  advertis- 
ing claims,  ask  for  proof  of  the  points 
claimed  in  the  advertising.  If  proof  is 
not  forthcoming,  it  will  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  hold  on  to  \  our  mone\'. 

Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  near-saturation  of  the 
market  for  many  new  appliances  and 
that  secondhand  cars  and  new  ones  too 
are  piling  up  in  dealers'  lots.  If  you  have 


the  "know  how"  for  making  a  wise  se- 
lection in  the  secondhand  field  you 
should  be  able  to  pick  up  some  bargains, 
particularly  where  you  need  a  second 
car  in  the  family  or  need  some  appli- 
ances for  light  or  occasional  use  in  your 
cabin  in  the  woods  or  cottage  on  the 
lake.  x\dmittedly  there  are  many  pit- 
falls in  buying  secondhand  items;  here 
is  a  field  where  a  carefully  written 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  performance 
or  your  money  back  should  be  thor- 
oughly explored,  and  be  sure  the  guar- 
antee is  w  orded  so  that  it  really  protects 
you. 

It  takes  a  bit  of  work  to  get  more  for 
your  money  — the  keeping  of  records, 
ability  to  do  arithmetic,  and  a  stout  de- 
termination to  say  "no"  until  you  have 
thoroughly  explored  the  field.  Careful 
buying  may  seem  too  difficult  for  those 
w  ho  arc  tempted  to  be  the  first  in  their 
community  to  buy  some  new  item,  but 
it  will  pay  dividends  in  savings  made  on 
purchases.  Take  it  "slow  and  easy"  if 
vou  want  to  get  the  most  for  your 
money.  the  end 


WHOSE  CIVIL  LIBERTIES? 

C Continued  from  page  21 ) 


of  impartiality,  the  ACLU  also  asked 
Miller  to  look  into  charges  that  anti- 
communists  had  been  similarly  excluded. 
The  Union's  concern  was  sparked  by 
the  publication  of  Red  Cbamiels,  a  small 
volume  listing  the  communist-front 
affiliations  of  some  150  radio-TV  artists. 
(It  may  be  noted  that  the  ACLU  gave 
its  blessings  to  a  boycott  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  TV  "Amos  'n'  Andy"  show 
because  the  show  allegedly  was  offen- 
sive to  Negroes.) 

The  ACLU's  position  on  this  contro- 
versy had  already  been  made  abundant- 
ly clear.  Conveniently  forgetting  its 
reiterated  concern  over  freedom  of  the 
press,  it  had  joined  the  Liberal-commu- 
nist onslaught  against  Red  Chamiels, 
and  its  sponsor,  the  new  sletter  Counter- 
attack. The  Union's  counsel,  Arthur 
Garfield  Hays,  who  was  coincidentally 
earning  private  fees  as  attorney  to  some 
of  the  people  listed  in  the  book,  was 
leading  the  vigilantes. 

Aided  by  Alan  Rcitman,  the  ACLU's 
publicity  man,  Miller  wrote  The  Judges 
and  The  Judged,  w  hich  was  published 
by  Doublcday,  in  a  flurry  of  publicity, 
with  the  Union's  imprimatur.-  The 
book  was  such  a  fraud  it  produced  a 
split  within  the  ACLU.  It  falsely  con- 
tended that  those  listed  in  Red  Chamiels 
were  unable  to  find  work,  that  in  "not 
a  single  instance"  had  an  anti-commu- 
nist been  blacklisted.  To  prove  his 
point.  Miller  "quoted"  a  number  of 
anonymous    and    mythical  producers. 

-The  ACLU  spent  S2,9S0.5S  of  its  funds  for 
research  and  advertising  of  the  book. 


He  invented  stories  out  of  whole  cloth 
to  smear  anti-communists;  he  falsified 
statistics. 

Reviewers  in  major  newspapers  who 
hailed  the  book  didn't  bother  to  check 
the  facts.  That  task  was  left  to  Merlyn 
S.  Pitzele,  a  member  of  the  ACLU 
Board  and  one  of  the  country's  out- 
standing labor  experts,  who  published 
two  devastatingl)'  careful  analyses  of 
The  Judges  and  The  Judged.  He  dem- 
onstrated that  the  book  was  full  of 
"half-truths,  distortions,  and  lies,"  and 
he  furnished  evidence  which  showed 
that  Miller  and  Reitman  had  deliberate- 
ly turned  down  proof  that  over  the 
years  a)iti-coiinnii)iists  in  radio-TV  had 
been  blacklisted.  Finally,  Miller  grudg- 
ingly admitted  man\'  of  the  errors,  but 
explained  that  if  his  "math"  was  wrong  it 
was  because  he  relied  on  a  "researcher." 

The  Pitzele  rebuttal  widely  dis- 
credited Miller,  but  the  Authors  League 
elected  him  as  its  president.  The  ACLU 
hastily  set  up  a  committee  to  study 
Miller's  book.  But  when  the  committee 
sustained  Pitzele,  the  ACLU  suppressed 
■its  report.  Publicly,  the  Union  admitted 
some  "important  errors,"  but  managed 
to  slap  Pitzele.  To  date,  the  ACLU  has 
not  repudiated  the  book.  It  has,  in  fact, 
announced  its  "^continued  sponsorship." 

The  Teachers  Union  Case.  In  July 
1952,  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Union  held  a  meeting  protesting  a  ban 
on  the  use  of  public  school  auditoriums 
by  the  communist-controlled  Teachers 
Union.  At  this  meeting,  ACLU  coun- 
sel Hays  acclaimed  the  Teachers  Union 
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as  "our  kind  of  people,"  and  read  a 
long  statement  prepared  for  him  by 
Rose  Russell,  the  TU's  political  com- 
missar. When  Daniel  James,  then  man- 
aging editor  of  the  socialist  New 
Leader,  rose  to  offer  a  viewpoint  slight- 
ly at  variance  with  that  of  the  ACLU, 
he  was  drowned  out  by  the  organized 
boos  of  the  communists  in  the  audience. 

"What  astounded  me,"  James  has 
written  of  the  incident,  "was  that  the 
communists  should  be  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  such  stalwarts  of  fair  play  and 
freedom  of  speech  as  Arthur  Garfield 
Hays  and  Osmond  K.  Fraenkel  (ACLU 


This  time  they  brought  with  them  some 
2,500  guards,  armed  with  bats  and  bot- 
tles and  organized  in  paramilitary  fash- 
ion, many  of  them  members  of  goon 
squads  from  the  communist  fur  work- 
ers union.  In  the  interim,  certain  anti- 
Semitic  and  anti-Negro  elements  in  the 
communit>'  sought  to  make  capital  of 
the  incident,  unleashing  some  ugly 
passions.  A  second  riot  broke  out,  fol- 
lowing the  concert.  A  grand  jury  was 
impaneled  which  found  that  the  com- 
munists had  staged  a  planned  provoca- 
tion. It  also  exonerated  the  police  of 
communist  charges  that  it  had  delib- 
erately encouraged  the  riot. 

But  before  the  grand  jury  had  made 
its  findings,  the  ACLU  rushed  into 
print  with  a  report.  According  to  James 
Rorty  and  Winifred  Raushenbush,  who 
did  an  extensive  study  of  the  riot  for 
the  Jewish  magazine  Covniientary,  the 
ACLU  report  was  cited  as  "an  impas- 
sioned indictment  of  the  Peekskill  com- 
munity, its  press,  the  veterans,  and  the 
police.  In  contrast,  the  communists  are 
flatly  acquitted  by  ACLU  of  any  re- 
sponsibility for  either  riot."  The  writ- 
ers discovered  in  the  ACLU  report  "a 
rather  cavalier,  and  partial,  handling  of 
the  facts.  The  grand  jury  presentment 
justly  said:  'Much  of  its  text  and  some 
of  its  conclusions  are  so  far  from  the 
truth  as  to  be  scandalous.' "  Rorty  and 
Raushenbush  itemize  some  of  these 
scandalous  misrepresentations.  The 
American  Jewish  Committee  dissociated 
itself  from  the  ACLU  report  and  ex- 
coriated it  in  a  pamphlet  of  its  own. 

These  are  not  isolated  instances.  The 
history  of  the  ACLU  is  full  of  cases  in 
which  a  double  standard  was  applied. 
In  the  case  of  Edward  Rumely,  an  ex- 
treme right-winger  who  pleaded  the 
First  Amendment  before  the  Buchanan 
Committee  and  was  indicted  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress,  the  Union  remained 
strangely  silent,  though  the  facts 
blatantly  demonstrated  a  violation  of 
constitutional  guarantees.  When  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Rumely's 
favor— and  when  he  was  no  longer  in 
peril— the  ACLU  belatedly  indorsed  his 
position,  giving  the  impression  that  it 
had  supported  him  all  along.  Yet  when 
the  pro-communists  Corliss  Lamont  and 
Julius  Emspak  speciously  pleaded  the 
First  Amendment  before  the  congres- 
sional committees,  the  ACLU  rushed 
into  print  with  defense  of  their  "rights." 

The  indictment  under  the  Smith  Act 
of  a  group  of  "alleged  pro-fascists"  in 
1943  stirred  up  lukewarm  indignation 
in  ACLU  hearts— and  the  Union  re- 
served judgment  on  the  case  until  the 
government  had  presented  its  evidence 
in  court.  Not  so  when  tiie  eleven  top 
communists  were  indicted  in  1948.  The 
ACLU  had  no  need  to  hear  the  govern- 
ment's evidence.  It  was  immediately 
clear  to  ACLU  leaders  that  the  Consti- 
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Board  member),  who  acted  as  chair- 
man ...  I  was  rarely  able  to  utter 
three  or  four  consecutive  words  with- 
out being  heckled,  hissed,  abused,  and 
threatened  by  the  communists,  and  be- 
ing restrained— sometimes  physically— 
by  the  chairman  .  .  .  Seizing  my  arm, 
he  directed  me  at  the  height  of  the 
communist  attack  to  cut  short  my 
speech  ...  Mr.  Hays  did  not  utter  a 
single  protest."  To  date,  the  ACLU  has 
not  rebuked  Hays  or  Fraenkel  for  their 
betrayal  of  the  principles  of  free  speech. 
Is  the  ACLU  an  impartial  champion  of 
free  speech? 

The  Feekskill  Case.  In  August  1949,  a 
group  of  veterans  paraded  in  protest 
against  a  concert  and  rally  scheduled 
in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  by  Paul  Robeson, 
communist  singer,  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Congress,  a  communist  front.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  parade,  a  riot  resulted,  a 
veteran  was  stabbed  by  one  of  the 
Robeson  ushers,  and  several  others  were 
injured.  Robeson  never  sang.  A  week 
later,  a  second  attempt  was  made  by  the 
communists  to  hold  their  "concert." 
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tution  was  in  jeopardy,  and  the  ACLU's 
direcror  freely  predicted  from  the  start 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  reverse 
a  finding  of  guilty  by  the  lower  courts. 
(The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
iudgment  on  the  "clear  and  present 
danger"  principle— long  a  darling  of  the 
left  —  which  immediately  became  sus- 
pect to  the  ACLU.) 

AV'hen  in  U.  S.  vs.  Shapiro,  the  courts 
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This  is  the  famous  list  ot  people  who  in 
1935  advocated  a  niade-iii-Moscow  education 
lor  yoinig  Americans.  The  list  was  made 
a  national  issue  when  Senator  McCarthy 
pointed  out  that  Edward  R.  Murrow  was 
an  official  of  the  group.  In  the  list  also 
appear  three  ACLU  gentry,  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  George  S.  Coinits  and  Frank  P. 
Graham.  Counts  is  now  an  outspoken  anti- 
communist. 

suspended  the  protection  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  in  OPA  cases,  the  ACLU 
looked  briefly  and  turned  its  head 
away,  finding  no  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. When  the  \Vest  Coast  racke- 
teer iMickey  Cohen  was  driven  from 
city  after  city,  without  due  process,  the 
ACLU  was  elsewhere  detained.  During 
the  Kcfauver  Committee  investigation, 
the  senators  and  staff  hauled  up  wit- 
nesses with  no  notice  of  charges,  abused 
them  and  held  them  up  to  shame  and 


ridicule  before  TV  cameras,  inserted 
loaded  summaries  in  the  record,  refused 
those  accused  of  confrontation  and 
cross-examination.  The  ACLU  re- 
mained silent,  though  it  has  screamed 
loudly  at  anti-communist  Congression- 
al committees  for  allegedly  similar 
practices. 

The  LaFollette  Committee's  questions 
(and  enforced  answers)  on  the  political 
associations  and  activities  of  employers 
elicited  no  complaints  from  the  ACLU 
—  nor  did  its  bulletin  decry  then  the 
employment  of  "guilt  by  association." 
The  principles  the  ACLU  espouses  for 
communists  did  not  apply  to  employers. 

The  ACLU  has  failed  to  supply  The 
American  Legion  with  a  statistical 
breakdown  of  its  "right-wing"  cases. 
Since  1951,  the  Legion  has  been  re- 
questing it,  but  despite  repeated  assur- 
ances that  a  list  was  being  compiled,  it 
has  never  been  forthcoming.  Without 
such  a  list,  no  guess  is  valid  as  to  what 
part  of  the  Union's  efforts  has  been 
devoted  to  the  communists.  Estimates 
run  to  as  high  as  90  per  cent. 

It  certainly  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why  the  ACLU's  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  extreme  right  have  been  grudging 
and  strictly  legalistic,  whereas  its  entry 
into  judicial  and  public  arenas  in  behalf 
of  communists  and  left-wingers  has 
been  fervid,  crusading,  and  fraught 
with  publicity  releases  and  cries  of 
anguish  at  capitalist  malevolence.  The 
reason  for  this  imbalance  has  been  given 
by  Roger  Baldwin,  until  recently  Mr. 
ACLU,  in  an  article  he  wrote  for  the 
propaganda  organ,  Soviet  Russia  Today. 

"Those  of  us  who  champion  civil 
liberties  in  the  LTnited  States  and  who 
at  the  same  time  support  the  proletarian 
dictatorship  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
charged  with  inconsistency  and  insin- 
cerity ...  If  I  aid  the  reactionaries  to 
get  free  speech  now  and  then,  if  I  go 
outside  the  class  struggle  to  fight  cen- 
sorship, it  is  only  because  those  liberties 
help  to  create  a  more  hospitable  atmos- 
phere for  working  class  liberties.  The 
class  stniKfils  is  the  central  conflict  of 
the  zvorUi;  all  others  are  incidental. 
When  that  power  of  the  working  class 
is  once  achieved,  as  it  has  been  only  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  I  am  for  maintaining^ 
it  by  any  means  whatsover.''  (Italics 
Baldwin's.) 

This  statement,  written  in  the  middle 
Thirties,  is  a  dead  giveaways  of  a  position 
still  held  by  dominant  forces  in  the 
ACLU.  Eliminate  the  straight  com- 
munist orientation,  which  Baldw  in  now 
coyly  disavows,  and  it  still  applies.  For 
the  net  effect  of  ACLU  activities  has 
been  to  inflame  rather  than  minimize 
the  class  struggle,  to  stir  up  hatred 
against  "big  business"  and  those  whom 
the  Union  raucously  labels  the  "profes- 
sional patriots,"  to  weaken  America's 
will  to  resist  acts  and  ideas  which  his- 
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d  hitting 

tars,  sticky  gri 
>ur  in  carburetor, 
pistons   whistle  c 


1.  PVR  COMPOUND    is  a  h 

ditioner    that    removes  sludg 
from   a  tired,   worn  engine, 
enqine.    Leaves    rings,  valves 
ready  for  .  .  . 

2.  RING-RE-NU  the  amazing  compound  when  squeezed 

by  tube  on  pistons  forms  a  tough,  pliable,  self-expand- 
ing seal  on  rings  and  pistons  to  compensate  for  wear. 

RESULT!  You   get  power-packed,    economical  driving 

pleasure.  Good  for  lO.OOO  plus  miles.  Adds  years  to 
the  life  of  your  car.  Guaranteed  not  to  harm  the  fmest 
engine.  Takes  only  30  minutes  to  install. 

PROVEN  SUCCESSFUL!  Over  100,000 
customers  acclaim  results!  — 

You   risk   no  mone 

burnir-n    improve  c. 

for    400    miles    if 

aren't  favorable   

empty  tube  and  can  ■ 
purchase   price  refunds 

1    tube  kit   $4.95  ppd 
all    cars    except    larpe   o  cvi. 
autos  which  require  2  tube  kit 
at  $8.95  ppd.  sold  with  monev- 
baek  euarantee.    (C.O.D.'s  ac- 
cepted.   $  1    tteposit  required, 
hal .    and   postage  on   arrival . )  On/y 
FREE  with  vour  order  from  this  $ 
ad — one  "Micro-Molv"  crank 
case  treatment   worth  $  1 . 50 

RUSH   ORDER  TO: 


POSTPAID 

RICHIE  DISTRIBUTING,  INC. 

11916  MADISON  AVE..  DEPT.   N5,  CLEVELAND  7,  O. 


INVENTORS 


If  you  believe  that  you  nave  an  invention,  you  should  hnd 
out  how  to  protect  it.  We  are  registered  Patent  Attorneys. 
Send  for  copy  of  our  Patent  Booklet  "How  to  Protect 
Your  Invention,"  and  an  "Invention  Record"  form.  No 
obligation.  They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

Registered   Patent  Attorneyb 
1464  Victor  Building  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A's  earn  fJ.OOO  to  $10,000  a  year. 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  We  train  you  thoroly  at  home  in  spare 
time  for  C.  P.  A's  examinations  or  executive  accountinK  positions. 

ot-Ttaff^)'f''£!^  F'!"A*s""AaV'cmtnt'  counsef  and'"heTp""write  "tor  free 
hool(,  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  That  PavB." 

LASALLE  Extension  University.  417  So.  Dearborn  St 

A  Correspondence  Institution  Dept.  5361-H,  Chicago  5,  III. 


Bso  WHOLESALE! 


GET  Start  aBuyingService  at  Home, 

llD  TO  l^P'^ETIMt.  G€T  BlO-NftME  MCBCHflNOiSE  FCO 
1  "JT/ln,    "iELF  AND  CUENT^  UP  T040%  LES^.  THAN  B£G  , 

^lj7o\PRlCf  SALCS  EAST.  AS  ^OU  CANOWE  SiIUi6lE  /  CDCEt 

Tncc   lo'soiuNTS.STiu  ^Ar.KE  fat  commissions.  /  W/.f 

631-AL  LINDEN  AVE.,  BUFFALO  16,  N.  Y. 


Operation  "Easy  Street" 

Take  the  Red  Comet  road  to  Big  Profits 


Earn  up  to  $10,000  or  more  per  year! 

Nothing  to  invest!  Full  or  part  tinw!        :^  ^ 
Make  year-round  profits  sellinR  f.-iinoiis^^j/ g  I  '-'Ss^l 
Red  Comet  automatic  fire  e.\tingui.sh-  ' 
ers.  Easy  to  sell!  Every  home,  farm,  business  a 
prospect.  Advcrtiseti  Post,  Collier's,  Country  Gen- 
tleman. Priced  to  sell  quickly— a  sales  "natural"! 

FREE  SALES  KIT 


Den 


it5.  s.nlc 


iistrati 

etc..  furnished  vou  FKKt; 
leather-type  kit.  Tried  .nnd  provca 
over  2  1  veais.  it  will  make  vou  an 
Independent  business  man.  Someone 
in  your  commiinitv  will  bo  appointed 
soon.  Write  for  details  today! 

RED  COMET,  Inc. 

Dept.  331-L.  R.  C.  Bldg.  Littleton,  Colo. 
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Find  Out  What 
FLORIDA  Offers  You 

Florida  is  full  of  opportunities  for  you.  Fastest 
growing  state  in  the  nation,  land  of  sunsfiine 
and  health,  Florida  offers  endtess  opportunities 
for  individuals,  business  and  industry.  Taxes 
are  favorable  for  individuals  and  companies.  No 
state  income  tax.  Write  today  to  find  out  how  to 
have  a  glorious  FLORIDA  future.  Address 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Industrial  Development  Division, 
4327H  CALDWELL  BUILDING 
TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA 


PUMP  WATER  fiff^T/ 


7  DRAIN  WASH  TUBS,  CEIURS,  CISTERNS^ 
V    IBRICATE-nU  TANKS-DRAW  WEll  WATER^ 

„     N  Pumpi  2800  GPH   120  GPH  at  75'  High  or  1600 
GPH  liom25'v«ell  Sturdy.  Ruslprool  Alloy  Melal  Si« 
mpeller  U^esany  1/8  to  1/2  H  P  Motor  Will  Agg 
nol  lP3k  or  clog  Fits  any  garden  hosc  Immediate  || 
Money  Back  Guaranlee  Send  Ctiech,  M  0  .  or  CO  D  5 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWIDISIOtOOl     NIW  jitscr 


D.  FALSE  TEETH 

Rock,  Slide  or  Slip? 

FASTEETH,  an  improved  powder  to  be 
sprinkled  on  upper  or  lower  plates,  holds  false 
teeth  more  firmly  in  place.  Do  not  slide,  slip 
or  rock.  No  gummj,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feel- 
ing. FASTEETH  is  alkaline  (non-acid).  Does 
not  sour.  Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture 
breath) .  Get  FASTEETH  at  any  drug  counter. 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Tr.iln  quRklv  In  8  short  weeks  at  To- 
foi-        >nl'A>'l   fimitt'    wtUi  .^.■curliy 
'II   the   vital    meat   hiislness.    Bip  pay, 
full-time  johs  —  HAVE  A  fltOFITABU: 
MARKET    OF    YOUR    OWNI    Pay  after 
"rnr1u.itlon.   Diploma  Riven.   Job  help. 
Thousands     of     successful  frraduates. 
!   Send  now  for  tji[?.   new  Illustrated  FREE 
No  ohlljiatlon.  G.I,  Api-roved. 
NATIONAL    SCHOOL   OF    MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-43,   Toledo  4,  Ohio 


LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

SAVe  ATTORNEY  FEES 

Don't  neglect  making  your  wilt. 
Now  ot  lost  .  .  .  New,  simple, 
eosy  lo  understand  will  formi 
and  instructions.  All  required 
tegol  wording.  Valid  oil  states. 
Only  witnesses  see  your  signoture. 
Order  now.  Full  set  $1 .00  (3  (or  $2.00} 

C.CLIVE    HOLLYWOOD.  CALIF. 


I'll  Send  You  This  Handsome 

SAMPLE  CASE -FREE 


and  Show  You  How  to  Make 
Up  to  $15.00  in  a  Day 

WHI  I  K  f.ir  llii.s  FKKK  TiiilDrinu 
I   I  .1.  1.  kcdwilh  IGUboau- 
.  i.i.   ~iiit  und  overcoat 

1,1  kTS  from  friends. 

-.11,1     others,  for  fine 
rii.iil.  l.i-mesisure  clothes. 
IK  fusti  profits  in  HdvHnce. 
iv earing  our  suits  and  over- 
?  orders,  we  make  it  easy 
)ur  own  clothes  without  Ic  cost.  No 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEKI). 
SKNI)  NO  MONFJY-  Kush  vour  name,  itddress.  and  aKe-t'.day! 

STONE  -  FIELD  CORP.,  532  South  Throop  Street 

DEPT.    K-70S  CHICftGO   7,  ILLINOIS 


..the  hlood  you  give 
helps  someone  livel 


GIVE  BLOOD 
NOW 


torically  have  been  repugnant  to  the 
republic. 

Though  it  still  pleads  for  civil  liber- 
ties, the  constitutional  safeguards,  and 
judicial  due  process,  the  ACLU  has  sys- 
tematically betrayed  these  principles  by 
subscribing  to  the  bureaucratic  abuses 
of  big  government,  whenever  they  help 
leftist  ends. 

The  ACLU's  blithe  unconcern  over 
encroachments  of  administrative  law  — 
in  which  the  judicial  process  was  as- 
sumed increasingly  by  the  President,  in 
which  the  income  tax  statute  reversed 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  by  la>'ing  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  accused  in  both 
administrative  and  judicial  action,  in 
which  the  executive  subpoena  suspended 
the  Fifth  Amendment— vanishes  prompt- 
ly when  the  Attorney  General  lists  a 
few  communist  fronts. 

II 

The  genesis  of  the  ACLU  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  Its  progenitor  was  the  Amer- 
ican League  to  Limit  Armaments  which 
itself  was  conceived  in  December  1914 
at  the  Railroad  Club  in  New  York.  In 
time,  the  group  changed  its  name  to  the 
American  Union  Against  iMilitarism. 
The  change  of  name  did  not  mark  a 
change  of  purpose:  To  agitate  and  or- 
ganize against  American  entry  into 
World  War  I.  When  President  Wilson's 
ill-conceived  diplomacy  was  soured  by 
British  vinegar  into  outright  military 
intervention,  the  organization  changed 
its  name,  becoming  the  National  Civil 
Liberties  Bureau.  Its  mission  was  to  en- 
courage conscientious  objection  to  mili- 
tary service,  to  defend  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, and,  following  the  call  of  Roger 
Baldwin's  heart,  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
those  rough  and  tumble  revolutionaries, 
the  Wobblies.  In  1920,  the  NCLB  be- 
came the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding:  I  do  not 
question  the  right  of  Baldw  in  and  his 
assorted  organizations  to  defend  w  hom- 
soevcr  they  would,  or  to  use  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  courts  as  their  weap- 
ons. I  do  resist  their  right  to  do  so  as 
embattled  Americans  fighting  in  the 
name  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  When  "the  ACLU  came 
to  the  vocal  defense  of  the  Wobblies 
who  broke  up  a  peaceful  Legion  parade 
in  Centralia  and  murdered  four  Legion- 
naires, it  had  about  as  much  interest  in 
the  Constitution  as  a  group  of  street 
fighters,  barricaded  in  a  church,  have  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  dedication  to  honest  principle  of 
the  ACLU  has  had  no  better  description 
than  the  words  of  Roger  Baldwin,  writ- 
ten in  NCLB  days,  to  a  fellow  work- 
er: "We  want  also  to  look  like  patriots 
in  everything  wc  do.  W  e  want  to  get  a 
good  lot  of  flags,  talk  a  good  deal  about 
the  Constitution  and  what  our  forefa- 
tlicrs  wanted  to  make  of  this  country." 


It  took  the  Stalinists  until  1936  to  arrive 
at  this  tactic,  at  w  hich  time  the  ACLU 
gratefully  reported  that  its  "defense 
work  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
new  policy  of  the  Communist  Party, 
which  has  encouraged  the  formation  of 
united-front  committees  to  bring  to- 
gether diverse  agencies  in  common  and 
harmonious  action." 

It  is  of  some  significance  that  the 
forces  of  labor  were  once  considerabh' 
more  suspicious  of  the  ACLU  than  the>' 
are  today.  President  William  Green  of 
the  AFL  denounced  it  in  1934  as  an  or- 
ganization whose  "practice  is  almost  ex- 
clusively the  defense  of  communists." 
John  L.  Lewis,  then  an  AFL  stalwart, 
wrote  in  1924  that  the  ACLU  "has  not, 
in  a  single  instance,  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  man  or  woman  who  did  not 
profess  radical  sentiments,  or  who  was 
not  allied  with  the  communists,  the  an- 
archists, the  revolutionary,  or  the  radi- 
cal movements  of  America.  Fifty-two 
persons,  holding  a  total  of  325  director- 
ates in  45  organizations  (of  which  tiic 
ACLU  was  one)  are  in  control  of  the 
radical  and  revolutionary  campaigns 
now  being  waged  in  this  country." 

In  1935,  the  ACLU  published  a 
pamphlet,  If7.io'.v  Uv-Aincrican?  An 
Ansiver  to  the  'Tatriots'\  w  hich  lumped 
William  Green  and  the  AFL  with 
crackpots  like  Elizabeth  Dilling,  and 
protested  against  ''patriotic'  agencies  for 
wanting  to  "make  it  a  crime  to  incite 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  disobey  orders." 
It  accused  the  Hearst  press  of  such  high 
crimes  as  "loyalty  to  private  initiative, 
capitalist  enterprise,  and  the  right  to 
get  rich." 

The  ACLU  listed  among  "un-Ameri- 
can" organizations  the  Elks  and  the 
D.A.R.  Applying  the  doctrine  of  "guilt 
by  association,"  it  sought  to  discredit 
its  pet  enemies  as  "associates  of  Russian 
Czarist  aristocrats,"  a  phrase  taken  from 
the  red  lexicon  of  smear.  Though  the 
ACLU  loudly  proclaimed  the  right  of 
"advocacy  of  force  and  violence"-" 
against  the  state,  it  objected  to  certain 
groups  and  individuals  because  they 
advocated  rearmament,  free  enterprise, 
and  w  hat  it  characterized  as  "distrust  of 
democracy."  The  I'.lks  and  others,  said 
the  Union,  had  "much  in  common" 
with  fascism. 

In  1942,  the  ACLU,  having  the  nazis 
in  mind,  demonstrated  its  vaunted  im- 
partiality by  announcing  that  the  First 
Amendment  (free  press  and  speech) 
did  not  apply  to  those  believed  to  have 
contact  with  the  enemy.  "Today  a  man 
must  be  judged  in  part  by  his  motives," 
said  Roger  Baldwin.  "We  didn't  de- 
fend the  rifiht  of  Father  Coughlin  to 
p/ihlish  the  magazine  Sociiil  Justice.  Wc 
would  never  defend  a  paper  like  Social 
Justice,  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
stinie,  was  voicing  enemy  propaganda." 

'■^And  advocacy  of  vnirder. 
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He  suggested  the  use  of  coninion  sense 
in  judging  a  pro-nazi.  "Has  he  asso- 
ciated with  known  enemy  agents?" 
Baldwin  asked.  To  date,  neither  he  nor 
the  ACLU  has  applied  the  same  set  of 
criteria  or  the  same  assumptions  to  those 
who  associate  with  communist  agents. 

In  the  year  1937,  w  hen  the  St.  Marys, 
Pa.,  Press  published  an  editorial  critical 
of  the  CIC3  and  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  NLRB  officials  called  on 
the  editor,  and,  according  to  Editor  & 
Ptihlisher,  "cross-examined  him  upon 
matters  not  at  all  relevant  to  the  indus- 
trial hearing  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
veal, against  a  well-accepted  journalis- 
tic principle,  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  the  editorial  .  .  .  What  was  crystal 


"I'll  raise  it  to  a  quarter  ...  a  quarter  for 
three  nickels!" 
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clear  was  the  effort  of  the  examiner  and 
the  board's  attorne>^s  to  discredit  the 
paper  ...  to  intimidate  its  editor  and 
other  editors  who  might  [wish  to  criti- 
cize] the  board  and  its  administration." 

The  ACLU  found  no  issue  of  press 
freedom  then;  it  found  none  when  a 
Senate  committee  ransacked  the  pri- 
vate files  of  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
This  led  Walter  Lippmann  to  write 
that  "the  directors  of  the  Union  have 
missed  one  opportunity  after  another 
to  prove  that  they  really  stand  for  the 
thing  they  profess  to  stand  for,  that 
they  care  for  civil  liberty  as  such  .  .  . 
and  not  merely  because  it  is  a  conven- 
ience for  communists."  Again,  when  the 
Government  sought  to  classify  the  As- 
sociated Press  as  a  "common  carrier," 
subject  to  regulation,  the  ACLU  found 
no  civil  liberties  issue. 

When  James  A.  Wechsler,  editor  of 
the  anti-anti-communist  New  York 
Post  and  kissing  kin  to  ACLU  board 
member  Osmond  Fraenkel,  was  ques- 
tioned by  Senator  McCarthy  on  the 


policies  of  his  newspaper,  the  Union 
jumped  in  with  publicity  release  and 
loudspeaker,  sounding  the  alarm  against 
this  "threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  press." 
Wechsler  was  admittedly  a  member  of 
the  Young  Communist  League  in  the 
Thirties. 

The  flexibility  of  the  ACLU's  views 
on  civil  liberties  was  further  demon- 
strated during  WW2.  The  Union  did 
not  protest  the  activities  of  the  Friends 
of  Democracy  and  other  "anti-fascist" 
groups  which  systematically  prepared 
blacklists  of  all  those  who  had  expressed 
pro-Axis  opinions,  who  had  joined 
America  First,  or  who  had  opposed 
U.  S.  entry  into  WW2.  A  book  by 
John  Roy  Carlson,  financed  by  the 
Friends  of  Democracy,  which  had  a 
wide  sale  was  never  challenged  by  the 
ACLU  as  blacklist,  nor  did  the  Union 
hire  a  war-time  A4erle  Miller  to  \\  rite  a 
counterblast. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ACLU's  1944 
report.  In  Defense  of  Our  Liberties, 
began  with  the  glowing  assertion  that 
"the  third  year  of  the  war  has  main- 
tained the  unexpected  record  of  the 
first  two  years  in  freedom  of  debate  and 
dissent  on  all  public  issues  and  in  the 
coinpiwatively  slight  resort  to  war-tiuie 
Tneasiires  of  control  or  repression  of 
opinion  .  .  .  Marked  advances  have  been 
made  under  the  impact  of  the  professed 
aims  of  the  war,  particttlarly  in  meeting 
the  claims  of  racial  minoritiesy  (Italics 
added.) 

It  is  only  after  one  has  read  through 
these  sonorous  sentences  that  their  true 
meaning  becomes  apparent.  For  as  the 
report  states  calmly  later  on,  the  period 
it  covered  was  distinguished  by  such 
"marked  advances"  as  the  arrest  of  30 
Americans  for  violation  of  the  Smith 
Act  (a  case  in  which  the  ACLU  refused 
to  intervene,  in  glaring  contrast  to  its 
passionate  opposition  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  communists  under  the  same 
act),  the  conviction  of  29  members  of 
the  German-American  Bund  charged 
with  obstructing  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  legislation  against  persons  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  and 
Utah,  the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus 
in  Hawaii,  the  discrimination  against 
German  refugees,  etc.,  etc. 

AVhat  the  ACLU  presumably  meant 
by  "marked  advances,"  of  course,  was 
that  in  this  time  of  gory  friendship  with 
our  gallant  Russian  allies,  few  commu- 
nists found  themselves  in  the  pokey  or 
under  attack. 

As  communist  perfidy  and  commu- 
nist infiltration  became  more  apparent  to 
the  American  people,  and  as  the  piled- 
up  evidence  became  incontrovertible, 
the  ACLU's  reports  to  its  members  and 
the  public  became  more  hysterical, 
more  illogical,  and  more  politically 
partisan.  In  Times  of  Challenge,  issued 
in  August  1947,  was  a  carefully  snide 
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SPECIAL 

hvOTA-^SC^''''-'         TRIAL  OFFER 

Save  time  and  labor!  Actually  "Two-Tools-In-One", 

the  versatile  MontaMower  is  an  amazint;  work  saverl 
Try  it  on  your  own  lawn,  on  our  Special  On  Approval 
Trial  Offer  I  Its  live,  precision  mechanism  lirst  gathers, 
then  smoothly  cuts  a  clean  16"  swath  through  grass, 
danflelions.  tall  lawn  weeds.  Cuts  ri«ht  up  to  walls, 
fences,  trees  and  under  overhanging  sliruhs  .  .  .  prac- 
tically eliminates  hand  triimning!  <_'»its  steep  banks  eas- 
ily! Cutting  discs  are  now  both  Self-Cleaning  and  Self- 
Sharpening.  Drive  shaft  mounted  on  permanently  lubri- 
cated sealed  bearings.  Hundreds  of  thousands  in 
Horld-wide  use.  I)uy  direct  from  factory  and  save.  Own- 
ers Cooperation  l'l.m  can  repay  eo.st.  Write  today  for 
full  details  on  limited  "On  Approval  .  .  .  Trial  Offer". 
Sold  Direct  Only. 
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40  ACRE  GOVERNMENT 
OIL  LEASES-$100 

You  do  no  drilling,  pay  no  taxes,  may  realize  o 
king-size  profit  without  ever  leaving  home.  Write 
for  free  mop  and  literature. 

American  Oil  Scouts,  Dept.  L,  7321  Beverly  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 


GET  I 
RELIEF  I 

Now,  enjoy  life  more  if  you  suffer 
1     rK\   \    from  the  misery  of  varicose  leg  sores, 
'FR^^'   I    varicose    ulcers,    cramps,  swelling, 
JOOUlO  1    milk  leg,  strains  or  sprains.  Amazing 
ini  CHW"  1  20-year-old   proven   method.  Easy- 
SIMO  HO  I  fo-apply    home   application.  Relief 
MOHl^'  1  guoronfeed  or  money  refunded. 
lEG-EZE  CO.    Dept.  Al-17 
4710  Crenshaw  Blvd.,  los  Angeles  43,  Calif". 


3VrO  OVV  CONFIDENTIAL! 


It's  fast!  It's  entirely  private!  Yes, 
retfardless  of  where  you  live,  if  you 
are  steadily  employed  you  can  get  a 
quick  cash  loan  from  Postal  Finance 
Company  entirely  by  mail.  No  Agents 
will  call  on  you.  No  endorsers  required. 
Repay  in  small  monthly  payments  to 
fit  your  income.  Your  employer,  rela- 
tives, tradespeople  and  friends  will 
not  know  you  are  applying  foraloan. 
RUSH  COUPON  for  information  and 
Money  Rctiuest  Form  ;;ent  to  you  free  in 
plain  <-nvi'lope   No  oblitrafion.  Act  today, 

^POSTAL  fTnANCECoT,  DepTTlT'  ~  ~  1 
I    200  Kaeline  BIdg.,  Omalia,  Nabraska  | 

I    Pleaserush  FREEinformation  and  Money  Request  Form.  | 


NAME  

ADDRESS  . 


I 


I   TOWN  STATE   I 

I  OCCUPATION    I 

I  AGE  AMOUNT  YOU  WANT  TO  BORROW  %  J 
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The  BIG  HIT 
in  Softball 


LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER 
BATS 


OFFICIAL  SOFTBALL  RULES 

The  Hillerich  &  Bradsby  Official 
Softball  Rule  Book  for  1954  is 
ready  at  your  dealers.  Get  your 
copy  from  him  or  send  lOc  direct 
to  us  (coin)  to  cover  malting. 
Print  name  and  address.  Hillerich 
&  Bradsby  Co..  Inc.,  Louisville, 
Ky..   Dept.  L-2I. 


HIUEROSBRAOSHrC' 


SLUGGER  BATS 

FOR    SOFTBALL    &  BASEBALL 


LOOK 
FOR 

THIS 
EMBLEM 


It  is  displayed  only  in  a 
Legionnaire-owned  store  .  .  . 
a  member  of 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 
RETAIL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


U  P  T  U  R  E 

RELIEF.. .OR  YOUR  MONEV  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for 
J        j     free  t)ooklet.  Don't  delay. 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dent.  AL-5  Haoerstown.  Maryland 


New  Money-Maker! 


Light-Reflecting 
CURB-SIDE 
HOUSE  NUMBER 

A  smart-U)okin^^  houst-  numbrr  by 
day  .  . .  and  at  ni^ht  thousands 
of  tiny  lenses  on  eacti  number 
sparkle  and  reflect  li^?ht  from 
auto  heaiJIiRtits,  street  lipbts, 
etc.,  making?  numbers  easy  to 
read  on  darkest  niptit 

FREE  TRIAL 


Thousands 


waiting;  fur  Nil, it. ■  Li^ht-Reflect- 
tng  Curbsiilr  lloir^r  Nnrnhci.  Amaz- 
in^ilv  low  liricod.  vet  $lll.0Uadavand  more 
ia  easy  with  uniuiie.  eirective  FKEE  TRIAL 
FLAN  which  sells  8  out  of  10  homes.  We  show 
you  how.  Territories  open.   Hush  name  and  address  today. 
NILITE  SIGN  CO. ,173  W.Madison  St., Dept.  H-83,Chicago  2,  III. 


attack  on  the  Republican  Party,  the 
American  businessman,  and  all  conser- 
vati\e  values.  It  bemoaned  the  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  w  ill  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress 
in  1946  as  an  indication  of  the  lamen- 
table desire  "to  repudiate  experimenta- 
tion in  government  and  to  return  to  the 
presumably  sound  leadership  of  private 
business."  Characterizing  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  a  "legal  strait-jacket," 
and  labeling  as  "unreasonable"  the  Presi- 
dent's belated  loyalty  program  to  rid 
the  Federal  .service  of  "an\'  employees 
suspected  of  communist  sympathies* 
the  Union  admitted  that  it  could  only 
point  to  vague  "tendencies,"  of  lost  civil 
liberties  (based  perhaps  on  a  reading  of 
the  civil  liberties  Ouiia  board  \\  hich  it 
operates  in  its  Fifth  Avenue  offices), 
and  conceded  that  the  >ear  was 
"marked  by  a  large  number  of  minor 
gains." 

The  1947  report  was  remarkable  also 
for  the  following: 

1.  Citing  no  facts,  it  blasted  the  Flouse 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  as 
being  "almost  exclusively  occupied  with 
ferreting  out  communist  influences  by 
the  same  irresponsible  methods  of  in- 
nuendo, scare-head  publicit>'  and  unfair 
treatment  of  witnesses." 

2.  It  pooh-poohed  the  communist 
menace  b>'  stating  that  the  "President's 
I  loyalt>'  order  I  and  the  general  excite- 
ment aroused  by  it  reflects  the  wide- 
spread belief,  iriisiipported  by  siibstav- 
tial  evidence,  that  communists  with  a 
■primary  loyalty  to  Russia'  have  infil- 
trated into  many  Federal  departments." 
( Italics  added.) 

v  "In  Congress  the  Republican  lead- 
ership apparently  considered  a  move 
against  the  poll  tax  good  political  strat- 
ei^y  and  therefore  ordered  hearings  on 
the  bill  to  abolish  |it]."  (Italics  added.) 

4.  On  the  exclusion  of  the  American 
^'outh  for  Democracy,  which  it  con- 
ceded was  the  "successor  to  the  Young 
Communist  League  ":  "It  is  conceivable 
that  though  the  national  organization 
ma\  be  communist-controlled,  this  may 
not  be  true  of  its  locals."  The  ACLU 
might  ha\e  added,  w  ith  equal  intellec- 
tual honest)',  that  though  the  Commu- 
nist Part\'  might  conceivabh'  be  under 
communist  contiol,  this  would  not 
nccessaril)'  be  true  of  the  Kings  C^ount>' 
branch  of  the  part\ . 

5,  "Though  the  Philippines  became 
independent  on  July  4,  1946,  its  con- 
servative pro-American  ^overnvient 
ij/ai/ai^ed  to  win  a  popular  vote  for 
measures  t\'ing  the  islands'  econom\' 
closeK  to  American  capital  .  .  .  The 
Union  had  objected  to  tiie  measures  .  .  . 
as  iindul>'  restricting  Philippine  free- 
tlom."  (Italics  added.) 


The  1949  report.  In  the  Shadow  of 
Fear,  started  out  w  ith  the  usual  reverse 
homily:  "The  invagined  insecurity  of 
the  strongest  democrac\'  in  the  world 
in  the  face  of  the  cold  war  w  ith  com- 
munism has  created  an  atmosphere  in 
which  fear  makes  the  maintenance  of 
civil  liberties  precarious."  This  was 
sheer  popp>xock,  as  the  author  of  the 
report  must  have  known  had  he  read 
the  later  print  of  his  own  product, 
w  hich  demonstrated  an  increase  in  civil 
liberties  throughout  the  two-\  ear  period. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  cov- 
ered the  period  of  the  earh'  Hiss  case. 


"Couldn't  find  the  fryini;  pan! 

AMEEtlCAN    I.K(aON  HAGAZINF; 


Wo  one  is  ever  proved  a  coinnriniist  to  the 
Union  s  satisfaction,  and  everyone  is  perse- 
c/ited  for  sympathies. 


and  of  the  encyclopedic  and  docu- 
mented evidence  of  widespread  Soviet 
espionage.  The  1949  report,  however, 
deliberately  ignored  these  vital  facts, 
but  summed  up  the  work  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  as 
"inflammator\'  and  irresponsible  expo- 
sures." And  it  went  on,  the  "excessive 
and  iitter.v  concentration  on  the  com- 
munist danger,  so  little  jiistilied  by  any 
activities  at  home  .  .  .  has  inevitabh'  re- 
sulted in  strengthening  the  conservative 
anti-communist  forces  .  .  .  the  I  BFs 
functions  have  been  expanded  under 
law  s  now  penalizing  opinions  and  asso- 
ciations, [what  laws?  |  risking  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  the  creation  of 
a  secret  police  system."  This,  as  ACLU 
General  Counsel  Morris  Ernst  has  dem- 
onstrated, is  a  rank  libel. 

Of  some  interest,  since  the  ACLU  is 
constantly  referring  to  its  defense  of 
the  civil  rights  of  Ku  Klux  Klanncns, 
is  an  item  in  the  1949  report  which 
noted  with  approval  that  Alabama  had 
suppressed  the  organization.  "The 
Union's  Southern  representatives,"  the 
report  says  blandly,  "were  active  in  as- 
sisting the  authorities"  in  this  suppres- 
sion. 

The    black    silence    of  hypocrisy 
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reigned  over  the  1949  report,  for  it  said 
not  a  word,  nor  wept  yet  a  tear,  over 
the  blackhsting  by  Hollywood  of  such 
men  as  Morrie  R\  skind,  the  late  James 
Kevin  McGuinness,  and  others  who  had 
appeared  before  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  as  friendly 
witnesses.  Following  their  testimony, 
these  Hollyw  ood  writers  and  directors, 
who  had  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  exposing  communist  shenanigans, 
found  themselves  unable  to  work.  The 
infamous  Hollywood  Ten,  communists 
all  who  improperly  pleaded  the  First 
Amendment  and  consequently  went  to 
jail  for  contempt  of  Congress,  had  the 
support  of  the  ACLU,  which  attempted 
to  file  an  aviiciis  curiae  brief  on  their 
behalf  with  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1951,  the  ACLU's  report  Security 
and  Freedom:  the  Great  Challen^re, 
demonstrated  a  shift  in  emphasis.  Roger 
Baldwin,  who  had  w  ritten  the  earlier 
reports,  was  no  longer  executive  direc- 
tor, and  the  report  reflected  the  absence 
both  in  the  loss  of  his  flambo>  ant  anti- 
anti-communist  bias  and  his  crisp  po- 
lemic style.  The  new  executive  director, 
Patrick  Murphy  Malin,  combined  a 
new  turgidity  with  an  occasional  reali- 
zation that  perhaps,  after  all,  and  may- 
be, the  anti-communists  were  not  Con- 
stitution-chomping monsters  or  the 
communists  suburban  reformers.  With 
Malin,  however,  something  new  was 
added  — the  misuse  of  the  term  "due 
process."  From  that  point  on,  anything 
at  all,  including  a  speech  or  an  article 
whose  opinions  Malin  found  unpleasant, 
might  find  itself  characterized  as  "viola- 
tive of  the  spirit  of  due  process"— what- 
ever that  means. 

Due  process,  however,  did  not  enter 
into  the  ACLU's  evaluation  of  the 
stormy  Tydings  Committee  hearings. 
The  scandalous  treatment  of  pro-A4c- 
Carthy  witnesses,  the  vicious  injection 
of  the  religious  issue,  the  exclusion  of 
minority  counsel  from  the  hearings,  the 
smear  against  peopile  who  were  refused 
permission  to  testify,  the  political  chi- 
canery and  outright  fraud  of  the  ma- 
jority behavior  —  fraud  later  admitted 
under  oath  by  Senator  Tydings  —  did 
not  faze  the  ACLU.  It  reioiced  instead 
over  the  "fairness  of  cx-Senator  Tyd- 
ings' subcommittee  in  investigating 
[Senator  AlcCarthy's]  charges." 

The  ACLU  protested  that  "small 
risks"  must  be  run  in  order  to  maintain 
our  liberties— a  view  which  must  amuse 
the  Russians,  who  have  seen  such  "small 
risks"  walk  off  with  our  most  precious 
military,  diplomatic,  and  atomic  secrets. 
But  the  ACLU  argued  further  that  the 
judicial  process  must  also  be  subverted 
by  the  use  of  communists  on  juries. 
"Discrimination  on  political  grounds 
(sic)  .  .  ."  said  the  1951  report,  "estab- 
lished a  bad  precedent  .  .  .  Furthermore, 
indictments  handed  down  by  a  grand 


jury  from  w  hich  communists  have  been 
excluded,  might  be  invalidated;  they 
would  certainly  be  invalidated  if  handed 
down  against  communists."  This  novel 
concept,  which  would  make  it  manda- 
tory to  include  in  juries  persons  with  a 
direct  interest  in  the  litigation,  was  not 
invoked  by  the  ACLU  when  Robert 
Best  and  Tokyo  Rose  were  tried— even 
though  no  nazis  or  fascists  sat  in  the 
grand  jury  room  or  the  jury  box  to 
insure  justice. 

Ill 

By  far  the  longest  report  in  the 
ACLU's  history.  Freedom,  Justice, 
Equality  runs  to  160  pages  of  small 
print.  It  covers  the  period  between  the 
1951  report  and  June  1953,  and  it  might 
have  done  an  important  job  of  clarify- 
ing issues  which  the  ritualistic  liberals 
had  deliberately  muddied.  The  1953  re- 
port acknowledged  that  its  litigative 
function  had  declined,  owing  to  a  sharp 
increase  of  interest  by  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  civil  liberties  cases.  The  ideal 
function  of  the  ACLU  was  therefore 
one  of  education.  But  the  Malin-Reit- 
man  booklet  strays  far  from  this  ob- 
jective. Page  after  page  of  my  copy  is 
bright  with  underscoring  of  discredited 
bromides,  half-truths,  distortions,  and 
false  conclusions— too  numerous  to  item- 
ize here. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  blame  for  this. 
In  Malin's  case,  it  seems  clear  to  me, 
the  fault  lies  in  his  inabilit\-  to  clamber 
out  of  the  box  of  paradoxes  w  hich  the 
ACLU  has  constructed  over  the  years. 
With  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  one  enters 
a  never-never  land  of  frustrations  and 
contradictions.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has 
lent  his  name  and  been  party  to  some 
outrageous  campaigns  of  smear  against 
ex-  and  anti-communists.  But  he  has 
also  come  to  the  aid  of  controversial 
anti-communists  like  Jan  Valtin,  sup- 
ported the  Soviet  escapee  Leon  Volkov, 
and  served  honorabh'  with  the  Fair 
Trial  for  Mikhailovitch  Committee  at  a 
time  when  it  was  considerably  more 
unpopular  to  do  so  than  it  might  be 
today.  There  are  reasons  for  Hays'  split 
personality,  none  of  w  hich  are  the  con- 
cern of  this  article,  but  they  go  much 
deeper  than  any  presumed  crypto- 
loyalt\'  to  communist  purposes.^ 

The  case  of  Alan  Reitman  is  some- 
thing else  again.  As  publicity  director, 
his  influence  is  covert  but  great.  The 
stream  of  publicity  releases  which  ema- 

'■Hiiys  hns  been  listed  its  a  iiieviber  of  nine 
orv^avizations  cited  by  the  U.  S.  Attorney 
General  as  coinnninist  fronts;  was  affiliated 
with  or  participated  in  activities  of  eleven 
organizations  cited  by  the  House  Coim)iit- 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities  as  being 
connected  with  the  Covnminist  Party;  and 
was  affiliated  with  or  participated  in  ac- 
tivities of  five  organizations  cited  by  the 
California  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  as  being  connected  with  the 
Communist  Party. 


Why  let  a  tough  job 
give  you  a  chronic 

ACHING  BACK? 

Ever  wonder  why  hard  work  makes  back  muscles 
ache  and  throb  night  after  night?  (It  didn't  when 
you  were  younger!)  The  reason  is  simple.  As  your 
muscles  get  older,  they  no  longer  support  you 
properly.  Without  support,  your  midsection  can  get 
too  strained  and  tired  to  "snap  back"  as  it  once  did. 
So  you  ache.  Fortunately,  however,  there's  an  easy, 
pleasant  way  to  get  .  .  . 

Instant  relief. 

Bracer  Supporter  Belt  is  the  answer.  Bracer  is  the 
kind  of  man's  garment  that  gives  firm  support  to  the 
muscles  that  aren't  supporting  you.  Helps  relieve 
backache,  helps  you  feel  less  tired.  Helps  you  . . . 

Look  better,  too. 

Bracer  helps  pull  your  stomach  back  to  its  natural 
position.  Helps  you  stand  straighter  and  taller.  Its 
wide  waist  band  is  knit  of  cool,  elastic  cotton. 
Tube-weave  leg  straps  can't  curl  or  bind.  Attached 
or  detachable  pouch  models — each  with  convenieiit 
fly  front.  $3.95  and  up  at  drug,  men's  wear,  surgi- 
cal supply  stores.  Get  your  Bracer  today! 

FREE  BOOKLET  For  additional 
facts,  wnte  today  for  free  book- 
let "Feel  Beltei.  Look  Betler." 
Bauer  &  Black,  309  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicagoe.  lil  .Dept  AL-5 

Bracer' 

SUPPORTER  BEIT 

MafU'  Ijy  nau.  T  &  Ulnck 
Divisionof  The  KendullCo. 


PRICES  SLASHED  AGAINI 


Genuine 
GABARDINE 


DRESS  PANTS 


Save  half  what  you'd  pay 

elsewhcrel   Order  2  pairs  

save  Mill  more  —  Ket  $2. SO 
belt  Free!  Hard  finish. 
Holds  crease.  Retains  press. 
Shine  resistant.  Zipper  front. 
Hoomy  pockets 


ay.  Br 


Bit 


WAIST:    28  to  42 
pleated  or  plain    front.  (44 
to  50.   add  50c  per  pair.) 
SEND    NO   MONEYI     Send  n 
size,    1st.   2d  and  3rd  colt 
State  If  1  or  2  pairs   (belt  free  with 
pairs.)    Pay  postman  price  plus  smal 
postage.    Or  send  money,  save  postage 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

LINCOLN  TAILORS,  Dept.  AM-5,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 


J.R  REDINGTON&CO. 


DEPT.  197   SCRANTOM  2.  PA. J 


TOWELS 

<4  A  Large  Size  Non-Woven  $4  00 
I    M  MIRAFAU®  I-  I  vu 

Xfc  Assorted  Colors  ONLY  i& 

Order  Now.  Money  Back  Guaranteed 

HANDICRAFT  MILLS,  Dept.  T-506 

301  Eant  32n<l  Si.,  New  York  16.  N.  \. 


ACCORDIONS 

DISCOUNTS 

UP  TO  50^O  FOR 

VETERANS 


DIRECT  from 
Importer  to  You!' 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED,  or  yout 
money  back!  NOW  you  can  save  up  to  50% 
by  direct  purchase  from  America's  leading 
distributor  of  famous  genuine  ITALIAN 
ACCORDIONS.  TRADE-INS  ACCEPTED 
Stnd  for  FREE  Iltuitrated  Catalog! 


ACCORDION  MANUFACTURERS  &  WHOLESALERS  OUTLET 

2003  West  Chicago  Ave.     Dept.  VB^  Chicago  11.  III. 
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H^QTRDI  IJon't  Buy  Just 
^iHi^Any  Float':.. 

Be  Sure  YoM  Get. 


D "GENUINE" 
aytgn 

SNAP  ON  -  SNAP  OFF 

FLOATS 


AT  ALL  HARDWARE  &  SPORT  STORES 


FREE  FOR  ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don't  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp- 
tomatic relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.  371-W  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  Niagara  St.  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 


W// ALUMINUM  FOLDING  TABLE 


reg.  our 

$22.95  price 


«16 


95 


Lightweight  Folding  Table  for  Ban- 
quets, Clubs,  Homes,  Offices, 
Schools,  outdoors -indoors.  Sets  up 
in  a  jiffy.  Sturdy;  supports  up  to 
1000  lbs.  Scats  6,  opens  2x5  ft. 
Folds  compattly.  has  handle  for 
carrying.  Weighs  I91bs  30"  high  when  open 
LARGE  TABLE  opens  2'/2x6  ft.,  scats 
12.   w.'iKhs         lbs.    1.-,    i)ii<v  oui    iirii-f  $21.95. 

J^inii  >r.  d.'pn^it  —  Italaiicr  col) 
WHOLESALE  SUPPLIERS,  Dept.  AL-5,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WE 
TOO 
CAN 
BE 
USEFUL 
CITIZENS 


UNITED 

CEREBRAL 
PALSY 


BUT  IVE  NEED 
you  TO  HELP... 
IN  YOUR  OWN 


COMMUNITY! 


FREE 


CATALOG 


.Soncl  for  free. 
siiovvlnB  iiuthcn 
.sprlnK  iiml  sum 
you  prlcf.i.  Ttu- 
catiil.jir,  llip  lillile 


for 


uliful 


.'lo 


ataloK,  iM.l.iyl 


MILLER  STOCKMAN  SUPPLY  CO 


WIN  A  NEW  CAR  .  . 


One  of  251  BIG  PRIZES  in  Crosman's  BIG  Con- 
test. TV  sets,  outboards.  radios,  cameras.  Easy  to 
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nates  from  his  office  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  charge  in  certain  circles 
that  the  Union  is  primarily  interested 
in  yanking  communist  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire.  But  Reitman's  motives  are  as 
obscure  as  his  political  past,  ^\  hich  in- 
cludes a  period  of  work  for  the  CIO- 
Political  Action  Committee. 

The  confusions  of  Malin,  the  pre- 
dilections of  Hays,  and  the  shadowy 
operations  of  Reitman  have  been  bol- 
stered by  a  hard  ideological  core  made 
up  of  W  alter  Cellhorn  and  Osmond  K. 
Fraenkcl  (stalwarts  in  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  which  has  been  repeated- 
ly cited  as  a  communist  front),  and 
Corliss  Lamont,  whose  denials  of  com- 
munist membership  must  be  believed 
simply  because  he  is  of  more  value  to 
the  party  out  than  in.  Until  1940,  com- 
munists like  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn 
and  crypto-communists  like  Dr.  Harry 
F.  Ward  sat  in  joyous  comfort  on  the 
ACLU  s  Board  of  Directors  and  left 
only  as  a  gesture  of  protest  against  a 
dead-letter  by-law  which  had  been 
passed,  barring  from  the  Union's  gov- 
erning body  those  who  gave  support  to 
communist  caust;s. 

Against  these  anti-libertarian  influ- 
ences, a  small  group  fought  a  valiant 
but  all-too-oftcn  losing  battle.  Among 
them  were  Clifford  Forster,  the  Union's 
special  counsel'';  Irving  Ferman,  its 
\\'ashington  representative;  and  iMerlyn 
S.  Pitzclc,  \\  ho  was  recently  forced  out 
after  eight  years  of  stun//  it//d  drang. 
With  others  of  like  mind,  they  have 
battled  for  a  reasonable  appraisal  of  the 
complex  issues  arising  out  of  the  cold 
war,  ff)r  a  clear-cut  statement  on  the 
nature  and  activities  of  the  communist 
conspiracy,  and  for  impartial  action  and 
propaganda  on  all  civil  liberties  cases 
—  botli  right  and  left.  But  they  have 
been  thwarted  by  the  ideological  re- 
calcitrance of  the  mai()rity,  and  by  the 
systematic  communist  infiltration  of 
kc>'  ACLU  local  chapters  which  back- 
stop the  "dirty  hands"  ci\  il  libertarians 
at  all  points  of  conflict. 

The  efl^ccts  of  this  conflict  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  1953  report,  in  its  sins 
of  omission,  and  its  sins  of  commission. 
\\'hcn  considered  in  the  light  of  the 


'•Forster  has  since  resig7ied  because  the 
ACLU's  Board  of  Directors  ref/tsed  to  take 
a  positive  stand  against  coi//i//unisii/.  Short- 
ly after  Forster  resig//cd,  the  ACLU  did  a// 
about-face  ai/d  adopted  an  anti-coi/ninmist 
resolution  recog/zizing  that  coi/zi/nn/is///  is 
a  world-wide  conspiracy  and  not  a  politi- 
cal theory,  but  7//akii/g  no  referei/ce  to  the 
espionage  aspect  for  which  Forster  had 
been  fighting.  However,  even  the  watered- 
down  versio/i  failed  to  get  the  votes  of 
Osz/zond  Fraenkcl,  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bro///- 
ley,  Dorothy  Ke//yo//,  Gen.  Telford  Tay- 
lor and  Walter  Gellhor//.  In  view  of  the 
internal  opposition,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  the  organizatioi/  ir///  n//plei//ent 
the  resolution  in  its  work. 


ACLU's  formal  statements  on  labor  and 
on  subversion,  the  form  of  the  on- 
slaught on  the  public  consciousness  be- 
comes clear. 

After  eight  years  of  cold  war,  the 
ACLU  refuses  to  accept  the  vast  body 
of  testimony  and  documentation  w  hich 
lies  behind  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jack- 
son's dicta  in  Ai/ierican  CoTi/ii/iinica- 
tions  Association  vs.  Do/ids.  Two  points 
therein  are  pertinent:  I.  "The  Commu- 
nist Party  alone  among  American  par- 
ties past  or  present  is  dominated  and 
controlled  b\'  a  foreign  government."  2. 
"Ever\'  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  an  agent  to  execute  the  com- 


"We  (lid  have  a  little  trouble,  but  every- 
thing was  all  riglit  after  the  police  came!" 
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munist  program."  iMcnibership  in  the 
CP.  is  thereby  removed  from  the  con- 
stitutional areas  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sociation; it  is  an  overt  act  against  the 
duly  constituted  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Yet  in  its  discussions  of  the  loyalty 
program  and  the  academic  freedom 
question,  the  ACLU  persists  in  dealing 
with  communist  membership  as  if  it 
w  ere  an  expression  of  dissenting  beliefs, 
analogous  to  membersliip  in  an\'  of  the 
dissident  or  revolutionary  parties  which 
have  periodically  sprung  up  in  Ameri- 
can political  life.  It  concedes  that  no 
teacher  should  "advocate  any  opinions 
or  convictions  derived  from  a  source 
other  than  his  own  free  and  unbiased 
pursuit  of  truth,"  yet  concludes  b\' 
objecting  to  any  action,  whether  b\' 
investigating  committees  or  school  au- 
thorities, which  removes  disciplined 
communists  from  their  posts.  Only  a 
blatant  act  of  academic  sabotage  will 
satisfy  the  ACLU,  and  since  commu- 
nists are  clever  enough  not  to  commit 
such  acts,  this  is  a  quietus  on  all  re- 
prisal. 

But  the  ACLU,  which  would  grant 
full  license  to  communists,  shies  awa\' 
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from  granting  full  citizenship  rights  to 
Senator  McCarth>-.  It  took  no  notice  of 
Time  magazine's  abuse  of  press  free- 
dom in  an  attack  on  McCarthy  —  an 
attack,  incidentally,  in  which  certain 
allegations  made  against  the  Senator  ran 
directly  counter  to  every  scrap  of  re- 
search in  TiDie's  files  —  but  the  Union 
objected  vocally  \vhen,  failing  to  receive 
a  retraction  from  Time,  /McCarthy  ex- 
ercised his  right  as  a  citizen  by  calling 
tiic  libels  to  the  attention  of  adx  ertisers. 
This,  said  the  ACLU  with  perplexing 
logic,  made  him  "prosecutor,  judge, 
and  jury." 

Similarl)',  the  ACLU  completely  mis- 
represented the  so-called  "book-burn- 
ing" episode,  which  developed  around 
McCarthy's  legitimate  attempt  to  sliow 
the  American  public  that  U.  S.-opcratcd 
propaganda  libraries  in  Europe  and 
Asia  were  carrying  communist  books 
and  periodicals,  and  his  justifiable  at- 
tempt to  get  them  ofT  the  shelves.  This, 
in  the  ACLU's  fervid  opinion,  was 
"censorship."  (Ironicallj-,  the  ACLU 
did  not  raise  a  peep  when  hundreds  of 
tliousands  of  books  and  school  texts 
were  turned  into  pulp  in  German>',  by 
order  of  General  Clay,  l)ecause  they 
were  written  by  people  suspected  of 
nazi  sympathies.  Among  the  books  de- 
strojed:  Noncontroversial  texts  and 
Holy  Bibles.) 

The  ACLU  banned  communists  and 
sympathizers  from  its  board  of  direc- 
tors in  1940,  but  it  refuses  the  U.  S. 
Government  the  right  to  ban  commu- 
nists from  government  employ,  on  the 
theor\'  that  "a  free  society  takes  its 
major  risks  on  the  side  of  liberty."  But 
it  is  the  ACLU's  considered  opinion 
that  labor  unions,  which  are  a  kind  of 
enforced  public  utility  in  many  cases, 
need  not  take  these  risks.  "Any  demands 
for  union  democracy  must  be  tempered 
with  a  clear  recognition  of  the  serious 
obstacles  which  face  unions  in  main- 
taining democratic  standards.  Historical- 
ly, many  unions  have  had  to  struggle 
for  survival  against  deadly  attacks  by 
employers  who  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
spies,  bribery,  intimidation,  or  even 
physical  violence."  The  parallel  is  clear. 


though  the  ACLU's  standards  aren't. 

In  advocating  greater  union  democ- 
racy—within the  delimitations  of  union 
"risks,"  how  ever— the  .\CLU  has  never- 
theless plumped  for  the  nineteen  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  revisions  which  former 
Labor  Secretary  Martin  Durkin  pro- 
posed. One  of  these  points  would  have 
immeasurably  strengthened  the  control 
of  union  leaders,  permitting  them  to 
force  an  employ  er  to  fire  a  member  for 
"disclosure  by  the  member  of  confiden- 
tial information  of  tlic  union."  The 
ACLU  has  made  it  clear,  in  Democracy 
in  Labor  Unions,  that  union  leadership 
has  often  used  every  means  to  stifle  op- 
position. By  the  Durkin  clause,  any 
union  member  bringing  his  opposition 
r<)  tlie  leadership  to  the  floor  of  an  open 
meeting  could  forfeit  his  job,  with  no 
recourse  to  the  "due  process"  which 
the  ACLU  so  frcijucntU'  invokes  in 
communist  cases. 

The  sad  fact  remains  that  "due  proc- 
ess" is  a  convenient  argument,  as  con- 
veniently forgotten  when  it  suits  the 
ACLU's  philosophy.  It  was  not  invoked 
when  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  acted  as  "prosecutor,  judge,  and 
jury"  in  the  early  Wagner  Act  days. 
It  was  not  invoked  when,  under  the 
New  Deal,  administrative  edicts  sup- 
planted the  acts  of  Congress.  It  was  not 
invoked  when  the  State  Department 
censored  Trotzky's  biography  of  Stalin. 
It  becomes  sacred  when  communist  and 
left-wing  toes  are  trod  upon. 

Is  the  ACLU  a  front  or  a  fraud?  Or 
is  it  a  legitimate  grouping  of  sincere  but 
sometimes  misguided  civil  libertarians? 
When  the  ACLU  insists  that  loss  of 
"civil  liberties"  to  communists  is  the 
first  step  to  loss  of  civil  liberties  for  all, 
does  it  realh'  mean  it?  I  have  neither  a 
\'es  nor  a  no  answ  er.  But  on  this,  I  can 
be  categorical: 

Until  the  ACLU  cleans  its  house  of 
special  pleaders  and  its  mind  of  false 
concepts  it  will  and  should  be  suspect 
in  the  public  nu'nd.  No  amount  of  hand- 
w  ringing  and  protestation  will  change 
this.  What  the  ACLU  needs  is  a  couple 
of  overt  acts  —  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

TIIF,  IM) 


I  REMEMBER 

(C.onthtind  from  piii!;e  I'i) 

come  home,  I  paid  a  last  visit  to  Manila 
Cemetery  #2.  Some  of  my  memories 
were  buried  there.  Others  were  in 
Mafiin  Ba\',  in  Sansapore,  in  Tacloban, 
in  Carigara,  in  San  Fernando.  But  that 
day  I  gathered  them  all  together  in  my 
memory. 

"You're  here  to  stay,"  I  thought.  "I 
am  going  home.  And  the  only  reason 
that  I  am  going  home  is  because  you  arc 
here  to  stay.  I  owe  you  something.  I 
owe  you  my  life,  of  course;  but  I  owe 
you  the  way  I  use  my  life,  too.  I  will 


have  to  live  more  than  just  my  life,  I 
have  to  live  for  >'ou,  too.  There's  work 
to  be  done,  hungr\'  people  to  be  fed, 
the  naked  to  be  clothed,  the  prisoners 
to  be  brought  out  of  the  dungeon.  I  will 
try  to  do  more  than  my  part,  I  will  try 
to  do  some  of  your  part,  too.  I  will 
always  remember." 

I  do  remember.  I  always  will.  As  our 
pra\  er  book  puts  it,  El  Mole  Rcicbamim, 
may  God  shelter  them  beneath  His 
wings  and  may  their  repose  be  peace. 

THE  END 
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Do  Or  D.vo 

Some  'women  accept  gray  hair 

M'itboKt  a  sigh; 
While  others  frankly  admit 
They'd  rather  dye. 

—  H.  B.  Bazemore 


Shod  a  Littli>  lAfiht  on  It 

Tlie  Hollywood  producer  called  a  staff 
conference.  The  conference  was  for  the 
purpose  of  discussinti  :i  story  called  "The 
Optimist." 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "we'll  have  to 
change  this  title  to  something  simpler.  We 
all  know  what  an  optimist  is,  hut  how 
many  of  the  public  w  ill  know  that  the 
hero's  an  eye  doctor?" 

—  Katherine  Bevis 


/I  s 


"Is  'chowdei-head'  hyphenated?" 

Wrong  IViimbor 

Many  men  make  the  mistake  of  giving  a 
girl  a  ring  before  getting  her  number. 

—  Dan  Bennett 

.Shi'jir  Waste 

The  snip  of  the  scissors  * 

/  lilaiiily  hear. 
But  mostly  they're  snipping 

Just  at'/nosphere; 
So  I  iinise,  as  I  sit 

In  the  barber's  chair, 
"irV.ij  do  the  barbers 

Cut  so  7//iich  air?" 

—  Berton  Braley 

Tliiii  .SHK'ar-c«»aling 

In  addressing  a  crowd  of  workingnicn, 
an  agitator  in  Cireat  Britain  said:  "Comes 
the  era  of  the  common  man,  and  >  ou  will 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  ricii.  You  will 
walk  down  Park  Lane  wearing  a  top 
hat  .  .  ." 

"Excuse  me,  hut  iii'il  rather  'a\  e  a  cloth 
cap,"  called  out  a  listener. 

"Or  if  you  prefer  it,  a  cloth  cap,"  the 
speaker  continued  smoothly.  "You'll  wear 
a  cutawa>-  coat  and  pinstripe  trousers  .  .  ." 
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"Excuse  me,  but  hi'm  more  comfortable 
in  corduroys,"  the  same  man  interjected. 

"Very  well,  corduroys,"  said  the  speak- 
er, beginning  to  show  annoyance.  "And 
you'll  ride  to  w  ork  in  a  Roils  Royce  .  .  ." 

"Excuse  me,  but  hi'd  rather  use  me  bike." 

The  agitator  left  the  platform,  grabbed 
the  man  and  shook  him.  "Listen  you!"  he 
said  fiercely.  "Comes  the  era  of  the  com- 
mon man  and  >'ou'll  do  what  you  are 
blood\'  well  ordered  to  do!" 

—  E.  M.  .Marshall 

Matter  <»f  l'lioi<M' 

There  are  tuo  kinds  of  uoiueu.  Tliose 
who  take  you  for  zihat  you  are  and  those 
who  take  you  for  ivhat  you  have. 

—  F.  G.  Ker.nan 

Tee-off 

He  is  a  bang-up  golfer  and  rightly  proud 
of  the  showing  he  usually  manages  to  make 
on  the  links.  He  also  happens  to  be  ex- 
tremely fond  of  his  wife's  mother  and  took 
her  along  to  his  club  one  da>-  to  show  off 


a  bit.  She  started  around  the  course  w  ith 
him  but  by  the  time  he  got  to  the  third 
hole  she  was  a  couple  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  him.  The  last  of  a  foursome,  a  casual 
acquaintance,  was  about  to  tee  off.  To 
make  conversation,  he  mentioned  that  he 
certainh'  hoped  he'd  make  a  good  drive. 
"Y'see,"  lie  explained,  "that  gray-haired 
gal  walking  ahead  of  us  is  my  mother-in- 
law—" 

The  other  ciiap  lowered  his  club,  and 
looked  at  the  w  oman  walking  slow  h'  along 
the  fairway.  "Don't  be  silly,"  he  advised, 
"you  can't  hit  her  from  here!" 

—  Mary  Aikls 

The  C°h!4-keii  ltan«-her 

Tliough  I've  mvl  mew  of  many  moods 
The  strangest  moods  are  hisi 
The  more  a  chicken  rancher  broods  — 
The  happier  he  is! 

—  Anita  Raskin 

The  Run-around 

People  who  don't  know  which  way  to 
turn  should  stay  out  of  revolving  doors. 

—  Francis  Gerard 

How  Can  This  lie? 

The  [latient  of  a  ps>'chiatrist  went  on  a 
vacation.  A  few  days  later  he  sent  the 
psychiatrist  tiie  following  postcard:  ".Am 
having  a  wonderful  time,  ^^'hy?" 

—  Harold  Heli  er 

Overflow  Crowd 

At  parties  where  people 

With  glass  in  hand  gab, 
lient  elbows  get  many 

\  jostle  and  jab. 

My  coat  and  my  trousers 

I'm  busily  mopping. 
Though  the  evening's  still  early, 

My  handerchief's  sopping. 

Be  it  whiskey  or  sherry 

Or  coffee  or  tea, 
I'm  due  lor  the  cleaner  — 

The  drinks  are  on  me. 

—  Richard  Armour 


'Why  can't  you  be  picky  about  yoin-  food  like  other  kids?" 


Hop  over  for  a 
TEXACO  SPRING  CHECK-UP ! 


—ride  safer  and 
'f^    \  '    smoother  tliis  Spring.  Your 

"    Texaco  Dealer,  tJie  best  friend  your 
car  has  ever  had,  will  check  your  battery, 
spark  plugs,  tires,  radiator,  fan  belt— 
and  other  potential  trouble  spots! 

^  —and  your 

%.  \      Texaco  Dealer  will 
■    Tv  treat  your  crankcase 
to  the  best  motor  oil  your  money  can  buy— 
Advanced  Custom-made  Havoline. 
It  ivear-proofs  your  engine 
for  the  life  of  vour  car. 


HOP 


—  on  the  lift  and  your 
car's  chassis  will  be  lubricated 
by  chart  with  superior  Mahfak. 
You'll  enjoN'  that  cusJiiony  feeling  for 
1,000  miles  or  more  —  plus  quieter  driving 
easier  handling!  Transmission  and  differential 
get  preferred  treatment,  too! 


—and  you'll  roll 
out  with  a  tankful  of 
Texaco  Sky  Chief,  the 
premium  gasoline  for  those  who 
want  the  best  ...  or  famous  Fire  Chief, 
for  lively  power  at  reguhu-  gasoline 
prices.  Both  100%  Climate-Controlled! 


TEXACO  DEALERS  in  all  48  states 

Texaco  Products  are  also  disiribuled  in  Canada  and  Laiin  America 


THE 

TEXAS 
COMPANY 


Today's  CHESTERFIELD  is  the 
Best  Cigarette  Ever  IMade! 


'Chesterfields  for  Me!' 


The  cigarette  tested  and  approved  by  30 

years  of  scientific  tobacco  research. 


Chesterfields  for  Me!^ 


The  cigarette  with  a  proven  good  record 

with  smokers.  Here  is  the  record.  Bi-monthly 
examinations  of  a  group  of  smokers  show 
no  adverse  effects  to  nose,  throat  and  sinuses 
from  smoking  Chesterfield. 


'Chesterfields  for  Me!' 


The  cigarette  that  gives  you  proof  of 

highest  quality  —  low  nicotine— the  taste  you 
want— the  mildness  you  want. 


Send  f/ie  Boys  the  Smokes  they  Want 
TAX-FREE  CHESTERFIELDS 

Tax-Free  Chesterfields,  in  units  of  10  or  50  cartons,  are 
available  for  free  distribution  to  hospitalized  veterans 
in  U.  S.  Government  Hospitals,  and  to  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Korea ...  REGULAR  SIZE:  10  cartons,  only 
$7.86  -  50  cartons,  only  $39.30.  KING-SIZE:  10  cartons, 
only  $8.48  -  50  cartons,  only  $42.40. 

For  convenient  order  blanks,  write  to  Chesterfield, 
Box  21,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


